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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


The ** Tales of the CmtaderS)^ of which The Talisman * was to 
become the most fiunous, were first begun in the winter of 1824*$. 
It was a momentous time for Scott. Abbotsford was at last 
completed, and the top-stone set on the pinnacle which was so 
£>00 to fall Before the end of 1825, the threatening of his 
catastrophe had made itseif heard pretty significantly. But for the 
time being, all went, or seemed to go, well. 

A description of the small chamber at Abbotsford, Scott's 
sanctum; in which a considerable part of "Tht Talisman” was 
written, may be quoted from Allan Cunningham's ** Anniversary,” 
It vividly pictures the familiar small scenery amid which foe 
orient of Richard 1 . was prose-painted. 

" Connected with this fine room, and fronting—which none of foe 
other sitting-rooms do—to the south, is a smaller library, foe 
sanctum of the Author. This room, which seems to be a crib of 
about twenty feet, contmns, of what is properly called fomitur^ 
nothing but a small writing-table in the centre, a plain ann-chair 
coveipd with black leather—and a single chair besides; plain 
Symptoms that this is no place for company. On either side of the 
fiire-^ace there are shelves filled with l^lm of reference, chiefs, of 
couiW, folios ; but except foese, there are no books save the 
contents of a light gallery which runs round three sides of foe room, 
and Is reached by a hanging stair of carved oak in one comer. 
There are only two portraits—an original of foe beautiful and 
melancholj; head of CUtverhouse (Bonny Dundee), and a small 
full-length of Rob Roy. Various little antique cabinets stand 
round about, eadi having a bust on it. Stothard’s Canterbury 
Pilgrims are over foe mantel-piece; above them is a Highland 
target, with a star of claymores; and In one comer 1 saw a 
collection of really useful weapons—those of foe forest-craft, to wit 
—axes and bills, and so forth, of every c^ibr& 

** In one comer of the sanctum there is a little holy of holies, in 
the shape of a closet, which looks like the oratory of some dame 
old romance, and opens into the gardens; and the tower whidh 
furnishes this below, forms above a private suitcase accearible 
from the gallery, and leading to the upper regions. 

"The view to foe Tweed from all foe principal apartments is 
beastifttU You lo<fo out from among bowM over a lawn of sweet 
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tutf, upon the clearest of all streams, fringed with the wildest of 
birch woods, and backed with the green hiUs of Ettrick Forest” 

Scott bad laid aside his Welsh mediaeval ronumce, “ The Betrothed, ” 
with which James BallMtyne*s criticism as it was being printed had 
left him dissatisfied, in order to take up a new and a stronger theme. 
To this characteristic determination to mend a very doubtful 
undertaking, we owe the writing of '*The Taltsmam.” The same 
frank critic in the printing-office on reading the early chapters of 
this new romance found them good. His satisfaction, says 
Lockhart, went on increasing **as the MS. flowed in upon him; amd 
he at last pronounced * The Talisman' sufh a masterpiece that * The 
Betrothed' might venture abroad under its wing.” 

Eventually this auspicious forecast was justified to the letter. 
Early in June 1825, the first part of the ** Tales of the Crusaders ” was 
issued, and “ The Betrothed ” slipped into its place with some of the 
reflected glamour of its twin-story shining about it. Few of the 
Waverley Novels had “ a more enthusiastic greeting ; and Scott’s 
literary plans were considerably modified m consequence of the 
new burst of applause which attended the brilliant procession of 
his Saladin and Coeur de Lion.” 


The following is a list of the works of Sir Walter Scott, 1771- 
1832— 

** Disputado Jttridica,” etc., 179a (Ezerdse on being called to the Bar); 
The Chase, and William and Helen (from German of Burger), 1796; Goets 
of Berlichingen (transkdon of Goethe’s Tragedy); Apology hr Tales of 
Terror (includes some of Author’s ballads), jarivately printed, i799;«The 
Eve of St. John: a Border Ballad, 1800; Imlads m Lewis’s ** Tales of 
Wonder,” leoi j Minstrelsy of the Scottu^ Borders, 1803, 1803; Lay of 
the Last Minstr^ 1805; Ballads and Lyrical Heoes, x8q6 ; Marmioa: a 
Tale of Flodden Field, 1808; life of Di^en; The Lady of the Lake, 
1810; Vbion of Don Roderick, 1811; Rokeby, iltjj; The Bridal 
Triertnain, 1813; Abstract of Eyrbiggia Sapi, in Jamieson’s *’Noffthem 
Antiquides,” 1814; Waverley, or *Tu Sixty Years Since, 1814} Life of 
Swift (prefixed to works). 1814 i The L^ of the Isles, 1815; 
Mannemg, 1815; The Field of Waterloo, 1815; Paul’s Letters to 
Kinsfolk, 1813 i The Andquaiy, 1816; Black Dwarf, Old Mortality 
C^es my ijuidlord, lat Mites}, 1817 (1816) { Harold die DannUess, 

1817; The Search afta Happiness, or the Cutest of Sultan Solimaun, 
1817; Rob Roy, t8i8; Heart of Midlothian (Tales of my Landlord, and 
Senes), 1818: The Bride of Lammennoor, The L^end Montrose 
^iles of my Landlord, 3rd Series), 1819; Description of die Rcf^dta of 
Scodand, 18x9; Ivanhoe, x8ao; The Monastery, iSao} The Abbot, 
l8ao; Kenilworth, x8ai t ffiographies in Ballan^^s ** Noveflsts,** x8ai; 
Accost of the CbttmatkttgfGeoiga IV., iSax ) tMPixmte, xfaa; HaHdon 
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IX 


HIU* ifu; MMdttfr*i Croa (JoAnn* BdlHe't Poedail MiieellanleiK iSat t 
The Fomna of Nig^ IU3; Pevertl of th« Peoki iSaa} Quentio 
Darwoxdt iSaj; St. Roiua’s Wdl. 1824; Redeottotlot, i8a4} Tht 
Betrothed, JThe Toliimas (Tolea of ue Craven), 1835; Woodatock, 
or the CftTi^ers: o Tmle of 1^1, xSa 6 ; life of Napoleon Buonaparte, 

' 18271 The Two Diowa, Toe Highland \l^dow, The Suigeon^a 
Daughter (Chioniclea of the Canongate, lat Series), 1827; Tales of a 
Gran dfa th er , xst Series, 1828; 2nd Seri^ 1829; 3rd Senes, i8|0} 4th 
Series, 1830; St Valentine’s Day, or The Fair Maid of Perth (Qmnicles 
of the CaMMte, 2nd Series), tSaS; Mv Aunt Margaret’s Ittoor; The 
Tapestried Chamber; The Laird’s Jorjc (Keep^e, 1828); Religious 
' Ducourses, by a Laymin, x8a8; Axme rtf Geierstein, 1820; Hmory 
of Scotland (Lardners **GaMt)et Cyclopsedia **), 1^0; Letters on 
Demonol^ and WUchcrafi:, 1830; House of As^ (Keepsake, 1830) | 
Doom of DevorgoU; Auchindrane, or the Ayrshire Tragedy, i8ra; E^ys 
on Ballad Poetrr, 1830; Count Robert of Paris, Castle Dangerous 
(Tales of my Landlord, 4th S^es), x8i2. 

Letters and Articles were contributed to Encyclopsedia Britannica, (8x4 
(Chivalry; Drama); *' Provindal Antiquities of Scotland,” 1819-X826; 
** Edinburgh Weekly Journal,** 1820. 1826; as well as frequent articles to 
' the ** Edinburgh” and ** Quarterly *’ Reviews, and "Edinburgh Annual 
Register.** , 

Collected Poems: xSao, iSai, 1823, 1830 (with Author’s Prefaces): 
1834 (Lockhart), 

Collected Novels: i 8»0 (Novels snd Tales); 1822 (Historical Rmnancea); 
1824 (Histmical Romancea), 26 vols. With Author’s Notes, 1829-3^ 
48 vc^ People’s Edition, i844'-8; Abbotsford, 1842-7; Roaburgbe, 
1859-61; Diyburgh, 1892-4; ^rder (A. Lang), i8sa-4; The Tempi* 
Edition (C K. Shorter), 1897-9. 




INTRODUCTION 


Thx **Betrothed* did ndt greatly please one or two friesds, who 
thooght that it did not well correspond to the general title of ** The 
Crusaders.” They urged, therefore, that, without direct allusioii to 
the manners of the Eastern tribes, and to the romantic conflicts at 
the period, the title of a ** Tale of the Crusaders * would resemble 
the play>bill, which is said to have announced the tragedy of 
Hamlet, the character of the Prince of Denmark being left eut. 
On the other hand, 1 felt the difficulty of givin^a vivid ^ture of a 
part of the world with which 1 was almost totally unacquainted, 
unless by early recollections of the Arabian Nights' Entertainments; 
and not only did 1 labour under the incapacity ef ignorance, in 
which, as far as regards Eastern manners, 1 was as thickly wrapped 
as an Egyptian in bis fog; but my contemporaries were, aoany ef 
them, as much enlightened upon the subject u if they had been 
inhabitants of the favoured land of Goshen. The love ef travelling 
had pervaded all ranks, and carried the subjects ef Britain inte all 
quarters of the world. Greece, so attractive by ks remains ef tit, 
by its struggles for freedom against a Mahommedan tyrant, by its 
very name, where every fountain had its classical legend 
Palestine, endeared to the imagination by yet more sacred 
remembrances, had been of late surveyed by British eyes, a«vl 
described by recent travellers. Had I, therefore, attempted the 
difficult task of substituting maxmers of my own inv^Uon, instead 
of the genuine costume of the East, almost every traveller 1 met, 
who had ei&nded his route beyond what was anciently caii^ ** The 
Grand Tour,” had acquired a right, by ocular fnspection, to chastise 
me for my presumption. Every member of the Travellers' Club, 
who could pretend to have thrown his shoe over Edom, was, by 
having done so, constituted my lawful critic and corrector. It 
'‘occurred, therefore, that where the author of Anastasius, as well 
as he of Hadji Baba, had described the manners and vices of the 
Eastern nations, not only with fidelity, bnt with the humour of Le 
Sage and the ludicrous power of Fielding hiiiiaelf^ one who was a 
perfect stranger to the subject nuist necessarily produce m ub* 
vfavouxable contrast. The Poet Laureate alao, in the channiof 
tale ef '‘Thalaba,* had shown how extenuvt aaight be ffie 
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reiearchM of o persoa of acquiFeiiients and Uleat, by dbt ol 
mvestigatioo alone, into the ancient doctrines, histoiy, and manners 
of the £asteni cotmtries, in which we are probably to look Ibr the 
cradle of manhind; Moore, in hia ** Lalla Rookh,* had sncceaifoUy 
trod the same path; in which, too, Byron, joining ocular eiqperience 
to extensive reading, had written some of his most attractive poems. 
In a word, the Eastern themes had been already so soccesslully 
handled by those who were acknowledged to be masters of thmr 
craft, that I was diffident of making the attempt 

These were powerful objections, nor did they lose force when 
they became the subject ^ anxious reflection, although they did 
not finally prevail. The arguments onjthe other side were, that 
though 1 had no hope of rivalling the contemporaries whom I have 
mentioned, yet it oi^urred to me as possible to acquit myself of die 
task I was engaged in, without entering into competition with them. 

The period relating more immediately to the Crusades, which 
1 at last fixed upon, was that at which.the warlike character of 
Richard 1 ., wild and generous, a pattern of chivalry, with all its 
extravagant virtues, and its no less absurd errors, was opposed to 
that of Saladin, in which the Christian and English monarch 
showed all the cruelty and violence of an Eastern Sultan; and 
Saladin, on the other hand, displayed the deep policy and prudence 
of a European sovereign, whilst each contended which should excel 
the other in the knightly qualities of bravery and generosity. This 
singular contrast afforded, as the author conceived, materiahrfor g 
work of fiction, possessing peculiar interest One of the inferior 
characters introduced was a supposed relation of Richard Cceur de 
Lion; a violation of the truth of history, which gave offence to Mr. 
Mills, the author of the History of Chivalry and the Cmsadef) who 
was not, it may be presumed, aware that romantic fiction naturally 
includes the power of such invention, which is indeedbone of the 
requisites of the art. 

Prince David of Scotland, who was actually in the host, and was 
the hero of some very romantic adventures on his way home, was 
also lu’essed into my service, and constitutes one of my dramatis 
^trsonm. 

It is true I had already brought upon the field him of the Lion 
IthWt But it was in a more private capacity than he was here to 
be exhibited in the Talisman; then as a disguised knight, now in 
the avowed character of a conquering monarch ; so that I doubted 
Boc a name so dear to Englishmen as that of King Richard I. mighty 
contribute to their amusement for more than once. 
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1 ha 4 access to all which antiquity bdieved, whether of reality er 
ImUe, 00 the subject oi that magnificent warrior, who was the 
proudest V>ast of Europe and their chivalry, and with whose^ 
dreadful name the Saracens, according to a histerian of thoir 
own country, were wont to rebuke their starts horses. "Do 
you think,** said they, "that King Richard it on the track, that 
you stray so wildly from* it I" The most curious register id the 
history of King Richard is an ancient romance, translated orif^natly 
from the Norman; and at first certainly having a pretence to be 
termed a work of chivalry, but Utterly becoming stuffed with the 
most astonishing and monstrous fables. There is perhaps no 
metrical romance uponsrecord, where, along with curious and 
genuine history, are mingled more absui^ and exaggerited 
mddents. We have placed in the Appendix m this Introduction, 
the passage of the romance in which Richard figures as an Ogre, 
or literal cannibaL—(Appendix, p. 6.) 

A principal incident in the story, is that from which the title is 
derived. Of all people who ever lived, the Persians were perhaps 
most remarkable for their unshaken credulity in amulets, spells, 
periapts, and similar charms, framed, it was said, under Che 
influence of particuUr planets, and bestowing high medical 
powers, as well as the means of advancing men*s fortunes in 
various manners. A story of this kind, relating to a Crusader 
of eminence, is often told in the west of Scotland, and the relic 
aUudfed to it stiU In existence, and even yet held in veneration. 

Sir Simon Lockhart of Lee and Cartland made a considerable 
figure in the reigns of Robert the Bruce and of his ton David. He 
wat pne of the chief of that band of Scottish chivalry, who aCCom* 
panied James, the Good Lord Douglas, on his expedition to the 

* Holy Lan^ with the heart of King Robert Bruce. Douglas, 
impatient m get at the Saracens, mitered into war with those of 
Spain, and was killed there. Lockhart proceeded to *riie Holy 
Liuid with snch Scottish knights as had escaped the fate of their 
leader, and assisted for some time in the wars against the 
Saracens. 

The following adventure is said by tradition to have befallen 
him— 

He made prisoner in battle an Emhr of considerable wealth 
and consequence. The aged mother of the captive came to the 
Christian camp, to redeem her son frdin bis state of captivity. 
^ Lockhart is said to have fixed the price at which his prisoner 

* should ransom himself; and the lady, pulling out a targe 
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■mbrcMered parte, proceeded to teU down the nnsom, like e 
mother who peji little respect to ^old in comparison of her' 
son’s liberty. In this operation, a pebble inserted & a coin, 
some say ^ the Lower Empire, fell out of the parse, and the 
Saracen matron testified so much haste to recover it, as gave 
the Scottish knight a high idea of its value, when compared with 
gold or silver. ** I will not consent,” he said, **to grant your son’s 
liberty, unless that amulet be added to bis ransom.” The lady not 
only consented to this, but expkuned to Sir Simon Lockhart the 
mode in which the Talisman was to be used, and the uses to which 
it might be put The water in which it was dipt operated as a 
styptic, as a febrifuge, and possessed sewsral other properties as a 
tneiiical talisman. 

Sir Simon Lockhart, alter much experience of the wonders which 
It wrought, brought it to his own country, and left it to 1ms heirs, 
by whom, and by Clydesdale in genend, it was, and if still, 
distinguished by the name of the Lee*peAny, from the name of lus 
native neat of Lee. 

The most remarkable part of its history, perhaps, was, that it so 
especially escaped condemnation when the Church of Scotland 
chose to impeach many other cures which savoured of the 
miraculous, as occasioned by sorcery, and censured the appeal 
to them, “ excepting only that to the amulet, called the Lee*penny, 
to which it had pleased Cod to annex certiun healing virtues yrhicfa 
the Church did not presume to condemn.” It still, as has beei 
said, exists, and its powers are sometimes resorted to. Of late, 
they have been chiefly restricted to the cure of persons bitten by 
mad dogs; and as the illness in such cases frequently arisesbfrom 
imagination, there can be no reason for doubting that water which 
haa been poured on the Lee-penny furnishes a congeni^ji core. ' 

Snch is the tradition concerning the Talisman, which ^e author 
has t^en the liberty to vary in iqtplying it to his own purposes. 

Considerable liberties have also been taken with the truth of 
history, both with respect to Conrade ui Montserrat’s life, as well 
as his death. That Conrade, however, was reckoned the enemy 
of Rkhard, is agreed both in history and romance. The general 
opinion of iht terms npon which they stood, may be guessed from 
the proposal of the Saracens, that the Marquis of Montserrat 
shonid te invested with c«rtnui parts of Syria, which they were to 
yield to the Christians. Itichmr^ according to the romaiice which 
bears hts name, **could no longer repress his fury. The Mnrqnis,t 
be said, was a tnutor, who had robbed the Knights He^tates af 
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•txty thousand pounds, the present of hts fiither, Henrp; that he 
was a renegade, whose treachery had occasiimed the loss of ilcre; 
and he concluded by a solemn oath, that he would cause him to 
be drawn le pieces by wiki horses if he should ever venture to 
pollute the Christian camp by hU presence. Philip attempted to 
intercede in favour of the Marquis, and throwing down his glove, 
ollered to .become a pledge for his fidelity to the Christians; but 
his offer was rejected, and be was obliged to give way to Ridianfs 
impetuosity .”—Histaty ef Chivulfy. 

Conrade of Montserrat makes a considerable figure in those 
wars, and was at length put to death by one of the followers ef 
the l^heik, or Old Man fif the Mountain; nor did Richard remain 
free of the snspicion of having instigated his death. * 

It may be said, in general, that most tA the incidents introdoeed 
hr the following ^e are fictitious ; and that reality, where It soslstia 
is only retained in the characters of the piece. 

0 
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While warring in the Holy Land, Richard was seized with an 
tffue. 

The best leeches of the camp were unable to effect the curt of 
the tang's disease; but the prayers of the army were more sur- 
cessfuL He became convalescent, and the first symptom of bis 
recovery was a violent longing for pork.« But pork was not likely 
to be plentiful in a country whose iuliabitants had an abhorrence 
for swine's flesh; and 

- ** thowh his men shonld be hanged, 

They ne mimt, in that eottntrby, 

For gold, ne diver, ne no money, 

No pork find, take, ne get, 

Tluit King Richard might aught of eat. 

An old knight with Richard biding. 

When he heud of that tiding. 

That the kingis wants were swyche, 

To the stewi^ he spake privyUche—< 

* Oar lord the king sore u sick, I wf^, 

After poick he alonged is} 

Ye may none find to selle { 

No man be hardy him so to tdk I 
If he did he might die. 

Now behoves to done as I shall say, 

Tbo' he wete nought of that. 

Take a Saracen, young and £st} 
la haste let the thief ^ slain, 

Opened, and his skin off fiayn t 
And sodden full hastily, 

With powder and with spicery. 

And with saffron of good colo^, 

When the kiim feels thereof savofir, 

Out of ague iihe be went, 

He shall have thereto got^ talent. 

When he has a good taste. 

And eaten well a good repast, 

And sapped of the tnwis a tap, 

Slept alter and swet a drop, 

Tmoagh Goddis help and my cotmtsll. 

Soon he shall be fresh and bail.' 

The sooth to say, at wordes few, 

Slain and soMen was the heathen shrew. 

Before the king it waS forth brought: 

Qaod hU BscB, * Lard, wt have pork soughl I 

'A ® 
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Eftta and mpt of the brewb amUt 
Tboroi;^ gnoe of God it ihalf be yoiir boot.* 

Befoie King Ridtard carff a knight» 

He ate futei than be oarre m^E^t. 

The kbg ate the flesh and gttno the bones. 

And dnutk well after for the nonce. 

And when he had eaten enough, 

Hit folk hem turned away, and bugkt 
He lay sdU and drew in his arm; 

Hit chamberlain him wrapped warm. 

He lap and slept, and swet a stound. 

And became whole and sound. 

King Richard clad him and arose. 

And walked abouten in the dose.'* 
e 

An attack of the Saracens was repelled by Richard la person, 
the consequence of which is told in the following lines:— 

** When King Richard had rested a whple, 

A knight us arms *gan unlace, 

Him to cmnfort andsolioe. 

Him waa brought a s6p in wine. 

'The bead of that ilke swine, 

That I of ate 1 * (the cook he bade,) 

* For feeble I am, and faint and mad. 

Of mine evil now I am fear ; 

Serye me therewith at my soupere 1 * 

Quod the cook, 'That head I ne have.* 

Then said the king, ' So God me save, 

But I fee the head of that swine, 

For tooth, thou shall lesen thine !* 

The cook saw none other might be; 

He fet the head and let him see. 

He fell on knees, and made a cry— 

' Lo, here the h^ 1 my Lord, merc^ 1 ’ ** 


The* codk bad certainly some reason to fSear that his master 
would be struck with horror at the recollection of tlid dreadfol 
haaqoet to which he owed his recovery, but Us feats were sooe 
dfeslpate^ 

** The swarte vis when the king seeth. 

His Mack besfd ahd white tMth, 

How hit lippes grinned wide, 

* W1^ dera is this?* the king cried. 

And gan to laugh as he were wode. 

* What f is Sanoai's flesh thus good? 

That, never erst I nou^t wist 1 

By God's death and his uprist, 

ShaB we nsvcr die for demnte, 

While wc ssay In any sssauft 
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Slee Stwwnt, dw floii maj lake, 

And uetlim and roMtea «ad do hem kaka, 

TAnd] Gnawen her fledi te the bonea I 
Now 1 have it {MroTcd onee. 

For hwiger ere 1 be wo, 

1 and my folk ihall eat mo I*** 

The besieged now offered to surrender, upon conations of sefetf 
to the inhabitants; while all the public treasure, military machines, 
and arms were delivered to the victors, together with the further 
ransom of one hundred thousand bexants* After this capitulation 
the following extraordinary scene took place. We shall give It 
fa} the words of the humorous and amiable George Ellis, the 
collector and the e<fator of these Romances. 

** Though the garrison had faithfully performed the other articles 
of their contract, they were unable to restore the cross, which was 
not in their possession, and were therefore treated by the Christians 
with great cruelty. Daily reports of theii sufferings were carried 
to Saladin; and as many of them were persons of the highest 
distinction, that monarch, at the solicitation of their friends, dis¬ 
patched an embassy to King Richard wi^ magaificeift presents* 
which he offered for the ransom of the captives. The ambassadors 
were persons the most respectable from their-age, their rank, and 
their eloquence. They delivered their message in terms of the 
utmost humility, and, without arraigning the jusUce of the ccmqueror 
in his severe treatment of their countrymen, only solicited a ^riod' 
te that severity, laying at his feet the treasures with which they 
were intrusted, and pledging themselves and their master for the 
payment of any further sunos which he might demand as the pice 
of mercy. 

** King Riduurd make with woides mild, 

* Ihc gold to take, God me ihi^ 1 
Among yoa /arUs every charge. 

1 hronght in ihippes and in barge. 

More gold and dim with 

Than has yoox lord, and swilke three. 

Te his treasure have 1 no need 1 
But for my love 1 yon bid, 

To meat mik sse font ye dwell} 

And afterward I shall yon tell. 

Thorongh connsd I you answer. 

WW Mi ye ihaU te yonr lord beat.* 

** The iBvitattoBwaagratefhOy accepted. Richard, in the mean¬ 
time, gave secret orders to hia manhal ha ihnudd repair te the 
priaon, select a certain luirnfatf ef Ike meet distingelshcd captivee. 
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and, after carefiiUy noting their names on a nO of {larchment, canst 
their hei^ to be instantly struck off; that these heads should be 
delivered to the cook with instructions to dear away die hair, and, 
after boiling them in a .caldron, to dtstribuie them on several' 
platters, one to each guest, observing to fasten on the forehead* 
of each the piece ot parchment expressing the name and familf 
of the victim. 

** * An hot head bring me befom. 

As I were well eptyed withell, 

Eat thereof Cut 1 ihall } 

Ai it were a tender 

To see how the others mil like.* 

• 

"This horrible order was punctually executed. At noon the 
guests were summoned to wash by the music of the waits; the 
King took his seat, attended by the principal officers of his court, 
at the high table, and the rest of tte company were marshalled 
at a long table below hiih. On the doth were placed portions of 
salt at the usual distances, but neither bread, wine, nor water. 
The amb^sadors, rather surprised at this omission, but stiU free 
from apprehension, awsuted in silence the arrival of the dinner, 
which was announced by the sound of pipes, trumpets, and tabours; 
and beheld, with horror and dismay, the unnatural banquet intro¬ 
duced by the steward and his officers. Yet their sentiments of 
disgpst and abhorrence, and even their fears, were for a time 
^suspended by their curiosity. Their eyes were &ed on the King, 
who, without the slightest change of countenance, swallowed the 
morsels as fttst ai they could be supplied by the knight who carved 
them. 

** Every man then poked other i 
They Mid, * This ii the devirs brother, 

That slays our men, and tbna hem eats I ’ 

' '* 

"Their attention was then involuntarily fixd^_ on the smoking 
heads bdfore them; they traced in the swollen and distorted 
features the resemblance of a friend or near relation, and re¬ 
ceived frmn the fetal scroll which accompanied each dMi the sad 
assuiance that this resemblance was not imaginary. They sat in 
torpid silence, anticipating th^ own fete in that of thear country¬ 
men, while tl^ ferocious entertainer, with ftuy m his eyes, bat 
with courtesy on bis lips, insulted them by frequent invitatioas to 
merriment At length this first course was removed, and its place 
supplied by venison, ctaaes, and other dainties, accompnnied by 
the licheit wines. The King then apologMed to them for nvlini 
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ha4 passed, which be attributed to his ignoraoce of their taste; 
and assured them of his relipous respect for their ch|umct«r as 
ambassadors, and of bis readiness to grant them a safe-conduct 
for their return. This boon was all that they now wished to 
claim; and 

** King Rtchard spake to an old man, 

* Wendes home to your Soudan I 
His melancholy that ye abate; 

And sayes that ye came too late. 

Too slowly was your time y'^essed; 

Ere ye came, the flesh was oressed, 

That men shoulden serve with me, 

Thus at noon, and my meyi^e. 

Say him, it shall him nought avail, 

Though he for-bar us our Titail, * 

Bread^ wine, fish, flesh, salmon and conger; 

Of tts none ^all die with hunger, 

While we may wenden to fight, 

And slay the Saracens dowmirtt, 

Wash t^ flesh, and roast the head. 

With as Saracen I may well feed 
Well a nine or a ten 
Of my good Christian men. 

King Richard shall warrant. 

There is no flesh so nourissant 
Unto an Englishman, 

Partridge, plover, heron| ne swan. 

Cow ne ox, sheep ne swine, 

As the head of a Sarazyn. 

There be is fat, and thereto tender. 

And my men be lean and slender. 

While any Saracen quick be, 

Livand now in this Sme, 

For meat will we nothing care," 

Abouten fast we riiall fere, 

And every day we shall eat 
All so many as we may get. 

To England will we nought gon. 

Till they be eaten every one."** 

Elxjs's kpuimtns *f Rttrly English 
MUrienl Esmamsst voL U. p. Sjfiw 

The reader may be curious to know owing to what circum- 
i|fu)cea so extraordinary an inventicm as that which idiputed 
cannibalism to the King oi England should have found its way 
into his history. Mr. James, to whom we owe so much that is 
carious, seons to have traced the origin of this extraordinary 
rumour. 

" With the army of the cross also was a multitude of men,” the 
same author declares,who made it a profession to be without 
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money: they walked barefoot, carried nq hnns, and even preceded 
the b^ts of burden in their inarch, living upon roots and herbs, 
and presenting a spectacle both disgusting and pidaUe. 

“ A. Norman, wh^ according to all accounts, was of noble birth, 
but who, having lost bis horse, continued to follow as a foot 
soldier, took the strange resolution of putting himself at the head 
of this race of vagabonds, who willingly received him at their 
king. Amongst the Saracens these men became well known under 
the name of Tha/urs^ (which Guibert translates Trudentis^ and 
were beheld with great horror, from the general persuasion that 
they fed on the dead bodies of their enemies, a report which was 
occasionally justified, aad which the king of the Thafors took 
caie to encourt^ge. This respectable monarch was frequently in 
the habit of stopping his followers, one by one, in a narrow defile, 
and of .causing them to be searched carefully, lest the possessima 
of the least sum of money should render them unworthy of the 
name of his subjects. •!( even two sous were found upon any 
one, he was instantly expelled the society of his tribe, the king 
bidding him contemptuously buy arms and fight. 

“This froop, so for from being cumbersome to the army, was 
infinitely serviceable, carrying burdens, bringing in forage, pro> 
visions, and tribute; workihg the machines in the sieges, and, 
above all, spreading consternation among the Turks, who feared 
death from the lances of the knights less than thdt further consum* 
■matTon they heard of under the teeth of the Thafors." * 

It is easy to conceive, that an ignorant minstrel, finding the 
taste and ferocity of the Thafiirs commemorated in the Idsuwical 
accquDtt of the Holy Wars, has ascribed their practices and 
propensities to the monarch of England, whose ferodty was con- 
stdered as an object of exaggeration as legitimate asiiis valour. 




THE TALISMAN 


CHAPTER 1 


—Tkmft too, 

To tho jriMoRMOo, hmt 'twM wUJk i . 

J^mnuUm Xtgmimm, 

tai burning lun of Syria bad not yet attained iti higbeat 
point in the boriaon, when a knight of the Red-cross, who bad 
left his distant northern home, and joined the host of the 
Cnisaden in Palestine, was padng slowly along the sandy 
' deserts which lie in the Ticmity of the Dead Sea, or, as it is 
caied, the Lake Aspbaltites, where the waves of the Jordan 
pour themselves into an inland tea, from which there it no 
discharge of waters. 

The warlike pilgrim had toiled among clifts and predpioes 
during the earlier part of the morning; more lately, issuing 
from those rocky and dangerous dehl^ he had entered upon 
.that great plain, where the accursed dties provoked, in ancumt^ 
days, the direct and dreadful vengeance of the Omnipotent ^ 

TIte toil, the thirst, the dangers of the way, were forgotten, 
as the traveller recalled the fearful catastrophe, which had 
ooift^erted into an arid and dismal wilderness the fair and 
fertile valley of Siddim, once well watered, even as the Garden 
of the Lord, now a parched and blighted wastes condemned 
to etCTal sterility. 

Crossing himself as he viewed the dark masi of roUipg 
waters, in colour as in quality unlike those of every other 
lake, the traveller shuddered as he remembered, that beneath 
these sluggish waves lay the once proud dtfes of the plain, 
whose grave was dug by the thunder of the heavens, or the 
eruption of subterraneous fire, and whose rerngfias were hid, 
‘even by that sea which holds no living fish in its bosom, bears 
DO ik^ on its surface^ ant^ as if its own dg^fiil bed were 
the <mly fit receptacle for its sulleof waters, sends not, Eke 
other lakes, a tribute |d the ocean. The whole Und around, 
as in the days of Metes, was ** brimstone and salt; it is not 
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•owQ, Dor beareth, not any gran groweth thereon; the land 
af well as the lake might be termed dead, as prodiidng 
nothing having resemblance to vegeiadon, and even' the very 
air was entirely devoid of its ordinary winged inhabitants, 
deterred probably by the odour of bitumen and sulphur, which 
the burning sun exhaled from the waters of the lake, in steam¬ 
ing clouds, frequently assuming the appearance of waterspouts. 
Masses of the slimy and sulphureous substance called naphtha 
which floated idly on the sluggish and sullen waves, supplied 
those rolling clouds with new vapours, and afforded awfil 
testimony to the truth of the Mosaic history. 

Upon this scene of desolation the pun shone with almost 
intolerable splendour, and all living nature seemed to hsfve 
hidden itself from the rays, accepting the solitary figure which 
moved through the flitting sand at a foot’s pace, and appeared 
the sole breathing thing on the wide surface of the plain. The 
dress of the rider, and the accoutrements of his horsed we^ 
peculiarly unfit for the traveller in such a country. A coat ' 
of linked mail, with long sleeves, plated gauntlets, and a steel 
breastplate, had not been esteemed a sufficient weight of 
armour; there was also his triangular shield suspended round 
Ms neck, and his barred helmet of steel, over which he had 
a. hood and collar of mail, which was drawn around the 
warrior’s shoulders and throat, and filled up the vacancy 
between the hauberk and the head-piece. His lower limbe^ 
were sheathed, like his body, in flexible mail, securing the 
legs and thighs, while the feet rested in plated shoes, which 
corresponded with the gauntlets. A long, broad, straight-shaped, 
double-edged falchion, with a handle formed like a cross, 
correspooied with a stout poniard on the other side. The 
knight &o bore, secured to his saddle, with one efpd resting 
bn Ms stirrup, the long steel-beaded lance, his oWn proper 
weapon, Ivhi^ as he rode, projected backwards, and ffisplayed 
its Uttle pennoncelle, to dally with the faint breeze,’or drop 
in the dead calm. To this cumbrous equipment must bt 
added a surcosiiof embroidered doth, much frayed and worn, 
which was thus far useful, that it exduded the burning rays 
of the sun fitom the armour, which they would otherwise have 
rendered intolerable to the wearer. The surcoat bore, in 
several places, the arms of the owner, altfaouph much defaced. 
These seemed to be a oouchant leopard, with the motto, ** I 
sleep—wa^ me not” An outline of^the same device might 
be traced on his shield, though mai^ a blow had almost 
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eflfioed ihe painting. The flat top of his cumbroot cylindrical 
helmet was unadorned with any crest In retaining their own 
unwieldy*defenrive annouri the northern Crusaders seemed 
to set at defiance the nature of the climate and country to 
which they had a>me to war. 

The accoutrements of the horse were scarcely less massive 
ind unwieldy than those of the rider. The animal had a heavy 
laddie plated with steel, uniting in front with a species c» 
breastplate, and behind with defensive armour made to cover 
tfe loina Then there was a steel axe, or hammer, called a 
nace-of-arms, and which bung to the saddlebow; the reins 
w^e secured by chi^work, and the front-stall of the bridle 
wn a steel plate, with apertures for the eyes and nostrils, 
hanng in the midst a short fharp' pike, projecting from 
the forehead of the horse like the horn of the fabulous 
uncom. ^ 

'“liut habit had made; the endurance of this load of panoply 
a second nature, both to the knight and his gallant charger. 
Nimbers, mdee^ of the Western warriors who hurried to 
Palestine, died ere they became inured to the burning climate; 
bui there were others to whom that climate became innocent 
and eveh friendly, and among this fortunate number was the 
solitary horseman who now traversed the border of the Dead 
Seau 

^ NUure, which cast his limbs in a mould of uncooimoo 
strength, fitted to weau his linked hauberk with as much ease 
aaif che meshes had been formed of cobwebs, had endowed 
him with a constitution as strong as his limbs, and whidi b*^de 
defiance to almost all changes of climate, as well as to fatigue , 
and privatioQs of every kind Hifi disposition seemed in some 
degree, ip partake of the qualities of his bodily ffAmc; and 
as the one possessed great strength and endurance, mited 
with the power of violent exertion, the other, under a calm 
and uimisturbed semblance, had much of the fiery and 
enthusiastic love of glory which constituted the principal 
attribute of the renowned Norman line, had rendered 
them sovereigns in every comer of Europe where they had 
drawn their adventurous swords. 

It was not, however, to all the race t^t fortune proposed 
such temptii^ rewards; and those obtained by the solitary 
knight during two years’ campaign in Palestioe, bad been only 
tmnfMiral fiune, ai:^ |s he was taught to b^ei^ spiritual 
privilege!* Meaatii^ hia slender st(^ of money'had mChed 
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th* rather that he did not pnraae any of the oedinary 
modes by which the followers of the Crusade condescendeo 
to recruit their diminished resources, at the ezpeziM of the 
people of Palestine; he exacted no gifts from the wretched 
natives for sparing their possessions when engaged in warfiue 
with the Sancens, and he had not availed himself of any 
opportunity of enriching himself by the ransom of prisonerf 
of .consequence. The imaU train which had followed hio 
frdid his native country had been gradually diminished, O 
the means of maintaining them disappeared, and his ony 
remaining squire was at present on a sick-bed, and unaHe 
to attend his master, who travelled, we have seen, singly 
and alone. This was of little consequence to the Crusadn, 
who wu accustomed to consider his good sword as his saiest 
escort, and devout thoughts as his best companion. 

Nature had, however, her demands for refreshment ind 
repose, even on the iron frame and patient disposition of the 
Knight of the Sleeping Leopard; and at noon, when the Deid 
Sea lay at some distance on his right, he joyfully hailed tie 
sight of two or three palm-trees, which arose beside the yell 
wUch was assigned for his mid-day station. His good hone, 
too, which had plodded forward with the steady «durpice 
of his master, now lifted his head, expanded his nostrils, and 
quickened his pace, as if he snuffed afar off the living wrters, 
which marked the place of repose and refreshment. •But* 
labour and danger were doomed to intervene ere the bone 
or horseman reached the desired spot 

As the Knight of the Couchant Leopard continued to fix 
bis eyes attentively on the yet distant duster of palm-tftes, 
it seemed to him as if son^ object was moving among them. 
The distant form separated itself from the trees, wliiGh partly 
hid its motions, and advanced towards the knight with a speed 
which soon showed a mounted horseman, whom h^ turfaan, 
long, spear, and green caftan floating in the wind, on ms netrer 
ajjproach, thowA to be a Saracen cavalier. **In the desert," 
saith an £asm||| proverb, “no man meets a friend.” The 
Crusader was iolally indifferent whether the infidel, who now 
approached on his gallant barb, as if bomt on die wings of 
an eagle, came as friend or foe—perhaps, as a vowed champion 
of the Cross, he might rather have pr^erred the latter. He 
disengage his lance from his saddle, seised it with the li^t 
hand, it in rest widi its point half elevated, gathmied 

up the reins in the left, waked his hone^mettic with die spur, 
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and. prepared to enoountar the itranger, with the calm i^- 
CQofidenM belooging to the yictor in manjr contesta. 

The Sarlusen came on at the speedy gallop of an Arab horae- 
^man, managing hia ateed more by his Umbs« and the idflection 
of hia body, by any use of the reina, which hung looae in 
hia left hand; so that he was enabled to wield the light round 
buckler of the skin of the rhinoceros, ornamented with 
loops, which he wore on his arm, swinging it as if he mei||», 
^oppose its slender circle to the formidable Uirust of the«We^i^ 
lance. Hia own long spear waa not couched or levelled l^e 
that of hia antagonist, but grasped by the middle with his right 
hand, and brandished alarm’s length above hia head. As Uie 
cavalier approached hia enemy at full career, he seemed to 
expect that the Knight of the Leopard should put his horse to 
the gallop to encoimter him. But the Christian knight, well 
acquainted with the customs of Eastern warriors, did not mean 
to exhaust his good horse by any unnecessary exertion; and, on 
the contrary, made a dead halt, confident that, if the enemy 
advanced to the actual ahock, his own weight, and that of hia 
powerful charger, would give him sufficient advantage, without 
the additional momentum of rapid motion. Equally sensible 
and apprebenaive of such a probable result the $a|pacen cavaUer, 
when he had approached towards the Christian within twice the 
length of his lance, wheeled hia steed to the left with inimitable 
4pxt9erity, and rode twice round his antagonist, who, turning 
without quitting his ground, and presenting hia front constantly 
to hia enemy, frustrated bis attempts to attack him on 
unguarded point; so that the Saracen, wheeling his horse, wast 
fain to retreat to the distance of an hundred] yards. A second 
time, like a hawk attacking a heron, the heathen renewed the 
charge, aa4# second time was fain to retreat without coming 
to a close struggle. A third time be approached in the same 
manner, when the Christian knight, desirous to terminate Uiia 
elusory w^are, in which be might at length have been worn 
out by the activity of his foeman, suddenly seised the mace * 
which hung at his saddlebow, and, with a stronjlpind and un< 
erring aim, hurled it against the h<^ of the for such and 
not less his enemy app^ed. The Saraoeeuwas just awase of 
the formidable ousaile in time to interpose his light buckler 
betwixt the mace and hia head; but the violence ^ the blow 
forced the buckler down on his turban, and though 
also contributed to deaden its violence, the Sazm^ wii#lteiteii 
from hk horse. Ere dm Christian could avail hxmsdf of dik 
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mifhap, hif oimble foeman sprung from the ground, and, ealhng 
on his steed, which instantly returned to his side, be^leaped into 
his seat without touching the stirrup, and regained all the^ 
advantage of which the Knight of the Leopard hoped to deprive ^ 
him. But the latter had in the meanwhile recovered his mace, 
and the Eastern cavalier, who remembered the strength and 
dexterity with which his antagonist had aimed it, seemed to 
keep cautiously out of reach of that weapon, of which he had 
so lately felt the force, while he showed his jMirpose of waging a' 
distant warfare with missile weapons of his own. Planting his 
long spear in the sand at a distance from the scene of combat, 
he strung, with great address, a shoit bow, which he carried at 
his back, and putting his horse to the gallop, once more described 
two or three circles of a wider extent than formerly, in the course 
of which he discharged six arrows at the Christian with such 
unerring skill, that the goodness of his harness alone saved him' 
from being wounded in as many places. The seventh shaft 
apparently found a less perfect part of the armour, and the 
Christian dropped heavily from ^ horse. But what was the 
surprise of the Saracen, when, dismounting to examine the con¬ 
dition of his prostrate enemy, he found himself suddenly within 
the grasp of d^e European, who had had recourse to this artifice 
to bring his enemy withm his reach 1 Even in this deadly, 
grapple, the Saracen was saved by his agility and presence of 
mind. He unloosed the sword-belt, in which the Knight ssi 
the Leopard had fixed his hold, and, thus eluding his frital grasp, 
mounted his horse, which seemed to watch bis motions with the 
intelligence of a human being, and again rode o£ But in the 
last encounter the Saracen had lost his sword and his quNer of 
arrows, both of which were attached to th^ girdle, which he was^^ 
obi iged to abandon. He had also lost his turban inUbe struggle. ^ 
These disadvantages seemed to incline the Moslem to a truce: 
be approached the Christian with hit right band extended, but 
no longer in a menacing attitude. 

*'There is truce betwixt our natUms,” he said, in the lingjua. 
franca commonly used for the purpose of communication with 
the Crusaders; ** wherefore should there be war betwixt tiiee 
aKd me ?—Let there be peace betwixt us.*, 

** I am well contented,* answered be of the Couchant Leopard; 
** but what security dost thou offer that thou wilt observe the 
mace?® 

** The word of a follower of the Prophet was never broken,*' 
answered tlm Emir, t* It is daou, brave Naxareae, from whoa 
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I should demand security, did I not know that treason seldom 

S * lit with courage." 

lie Crusader felt that the confidence of the Moslem made 
ashamed of his own doubts. 

“ By the cross of my sword” he siud laying his hand on the 
w>eapoo as he spoke, ** 1 will be tree companion to thee, Saracen, 
while our fortune wills that we remain in company together." 

** By Mahommed, Prophet of God, and by Allah, C^d of the 
Brophet," replied hit late foeman, " there is not treachery in 
my heart towards thee. And now wend we to yonder fotmtain, 
for the hour of rest is at hand, and the stream had hardly touched 
my lip when I was called to battle by thy approach.” 

The Knight of the Coifthant Leopind yielded a ready and 
courteous assent; and the late foes, without an angry look, or 
gesture of doubt, rode side by side to the little cluster of palm- 
types. 


CHAPTER H 

Times of danger have always, and in a peculiar degree, their 
seasons of good-will and of security; and this was particularly 
so in the andent feudal ages, in which, as the manners of the 
fieriod had assigned war to be the chief and most worthy 
occups|ion of mankind, the intervals of peace, or rather of truce, 
wOte highly relished by those warriors to whom they were 
seldom granted, and endeared by the very drcumstances whidi 
rendered them transitory. It is not worthwhile preservinginy 
pennaQent enmity against a foe, whom a champion has fo^ht 
with to4ay, and may again stand in bloody opposition to on 
the next morning. The time and situation afforded so much 
room for tmf ebullition of violent passions, that men, unless 
when peculiarly opp€»ed to each other, or provoked by the 
recoU^on of private and mdividual wrongs, cheerfully enjoyed 
in each other’s sodety the brief intervals of pacific intercourse 
Vhich a warlike life admitted. 

The distinction of religions, nay, the fanatical seal wbidi 
animated the followers of he Cross and of the Crescent against 
each other, was much softened by a feeling so natimd to 
generous combatants, and especially cherished by the spirit of 
cUvalry. This last strong impulse had extended itself gradually 
from t^ Christians to their mortal enemies the Saracens, both 
of Spain and of Palestine. The latter were indeed no longer 
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the &iuidcal n?ages, who had bunt from the centre of Acafaieii 
deierts, with the sabra in one hand and the Koian in the other, 
to inflict death or the huth of Mahommed, or at the best slaser}- 
atnd tribute, upon all who dared to oppose the bdief of the t 
Prophet of Mecca. These altemaUFes, indeed, had been ofiered 
to the unwarlike Greeks and Sjrnant; but in contending with 
the Western Christians, animated by a seal as fiery as their o^ 
and possessed of an unconquerable courage, address and success 
in arms, the Saracens gradually caught a part of their manners, 
and espedally of those chtTalrous obsenrances which were so 
well calculated to charm the minds of a proud and conquering 
people. They had thmr tournaments and games of chivalry#; 
they had even their knights, or some fknk analogous; and, above 
all, the Saracens observed their plighted faith with an accuracy 
which might sometimes put to sha^ those who owned a better 
religion. Their truces, whether national or betwixt ifidividuals, 
were faithfully observ^; and thus it was, that war, in itself 
perhaps the greatest of evils, yet gave occasion for display of 
good faith, generosity, clemency, and even kindly affections, 
which less frequently occur in more tranquil periods, where the 
passions of men, experiencing wrongs, or entertaining quarrels 
which cannot be brought to instant decision, are apt to smoulder 
for a length of time in the bosoms of those who are so unhappy 

to be their prey. 

It was undm the influence of these milder feelings which 
soften the horrors of warfare, that the Christian and Saraefen, 
who had so lately done their best for each other's mutual 
destruction, rode at a slow pace towards the fountain of palm- 
trees, to which the Knight of the Couebapt Leopacd bad 
been tending, when interrupted in mid-passage by his fleet snd 
dangerous adversary. Each was wrapp^ for soom time in hil 
own reflections, and took breath after an eocotmih which had 
threatened to be fatal to one or both; and their good borfes 
seemed no less to enjoy the interral it repose. That of uie 
Saracen^ howevm, though he had been fori^ into much the 
more violent and extended sphere of motioo, appeared to have 
suffered less from fatigue than the charger of the European 
•kni^t The sweat bung stiM clammy on the limbs of the last, 
when those of the noble Arab were completely dried by the 
interval of tranquil exercise^ aB mving the fioa^flakes which 
were still visibb on bis bridle snd boosittgs. The loose tofl 
on whidi he trode so much augmented the distress of thq 
Chrittian'B horse, heavily load^ by his own armour and the 
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weight of hii rider, thst the latter jumped from hii isd 

led hif charger along the deep dust of the loamj toi], which 
was burnt m the tun into a substance more impalpable than 
^the finest sand, and thus gave the faithful horse refreahment at 
tihe expense of his own additional toil; for, iron-sheathed at he 
was, he sunk over the mailed shoes at every step which he 
placed on a surface so light and unresisting. 

“ You are right,” said the Saracen ; and it was the first word 
*that either had spoken since their truce was concluded,— 
*‘jour strong horse deserves your care; but what do you in 
dm deserf with an animal, which sinks over the fetlock at every 
step, as if he would plan^each foot deep as the root of a date- 
tree?” • 

^Thou speakest rightly, Saracen,” said the Christian knight, 
not delight^ at the tone with which the infidel criticised b|8 
'favourite steed,—** rightly, according to thy knowledge and 
observatioD. But my good horse hath ere now borne me, in 
mine own land, over as wide a lake as thou seest yonder spread 
out behuKl 08 , yet not wet one hair above his hoof” . 

The Saracen looked at him with as much surprise is his 
manners permitted him to testify, which was only expressed by 
a slight approach to a disdainful smile, that hardly curled per¬ 
ceptibly the broad thick moustache wlricb enveloj^ his upper 
lip. 

. ** It is justly spoken,” he said, instantly composing himself to 
faitt usual serene gravity,—'* list to a Frank, and hear a fable.” 

** Thou art not courteous, misbeliever,” replied the Crusader, 
** to doubt the word of a dubbed knight; a^ were it not that 
thou speakest in ignorance, and not in malice, our trace bad 
ks en^g ere it is well begun. Thinkest thou I teU thee an 
entruth w^ 1 say, that 1, one ^ five hundred horsemen, 
armed in complete mill, have ridden—^ay, and ridden lor 
miles, upon water as solid as the crystal, ai^ ten tfrnei less 
brittle?” 

**What woiddst thou tell me?” answered the Moslem; 
yonder inhuid sea thou dost pmnt at is peculiar in this, that, 
by the especial curse of God, k sufieretb notfaing to sink in ks 
waves, but wafts them away, and casts them on its manbi; 
but neither die Dead Sea, nor any of tho seven oceans which 
environ the earth, will endure on their surfMe tho pressure of 
a horses foot, more than the Red Sea endured to sostam the 
advance of Pharaoh and his host” 

” You speak truth after your knowledge, Saracen,” smd the 
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Christiaji knight; **aD<i yet, trust me, I Cable not, according to 
mine. Heat, in this climate, converts the soil into someth^ 
almost as unstable as water; and in my land cold often coB' 
verts the water itself into a substance as hard as rock. Let ns 
speak of this no longer; for the thoughts of the calm, dear, 
blue refulgence of a winter’s lake, glimmering to stars and 
moonbeam, aggravate the horrors of this fiery desert, where, 
methinks, the very air which we breathe is like the vapour of a 
fiery furnace seven times heated." 

The Saracen looked on him with some attention, as if to 
discover in what sense he was to understand wor^ whidi, 
to him, must have appeared either to contain something of 
mystery, or of impositioa At length he seemed determined 
in what manner to receive the language of his new com¬ 
panion. 

“You are," he said, “of a nation!that loves to lahgh, and. 
you make sport with yourselves, and with others, by tdling 
what is impossible, and reporting what never chanced. Thou 
art one of the knights of France, who hold it for glee and 
pastime to as they term it, of exploits that are beyond 
human power. I were wrong to challenge, for the time, the 
privilege of thy speech, since boasting is more natural to thee 
than truth." 

“ 1 am not of their land, neither of their fashion,” said the 
knight, “which is, as thou well sayest, to gak of that which 
they diuw not und^ake, or undertaking cannot perfect But 
in this I have imitated their folly, brave Saracen, that in talk¬ 
ing to thee of what thou canst not comprehend, I have, even 
in speaking most simple truth, fully incurred the character of a 
bm^art in thy eyes; so, I pray you, let my words pass.” 

They had now arriv^ at ^e l ^not <rf palm-to ees. and the' 
fountain whidi welled out from ben^l^' their shade m sparkling 
profusion. ^ 

We have spoken of a moment of truce in the midst of war; 
and this, a s^ of beauty in the midst of a sterile desert, was 
scarce less dear to the imaginatioa It was a scene whidi, 
perhaps, would elsewhere have deserved little notice; but as 
the single speck, in a boundless horizon, which promised the 
refreshment of shade and living water, these „ Uessings, hdd 

* G0titr, Thil French word wgnified « fact of eport nneh need among 
the Ftoidi chhndzy, whkh eonristed in vyhig with eedi vAer in makbg 
the meet re m—t i c gMConadci. The verb eadthe meaaiog eic lemined is 
Seetdsk 
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dieap where thej ue common, rendered the fountmin end its 
neighboiirhjood a little paradise. Some generous or charitable 
hand, ere yet the evil days of Palestine began, had walled in 
Wd arched over the fountain, to preserve it from being absorbed 
in the earth, or choked by the flitting clouds of dust with which 
the least breath of wind covered the desert The arch was 
now broken, and partly ruinous; but it still so flu projected 
over, and covered in the fountain, that it excluded the tun in a 
'great measure from its waters, which, hardly touched by a 
sUaggling beam, while all around was biasing, lay in a steady 
repose, alike delightful to the eye and the imagination. Steai> 
ing from under the archathey were first received in a marble 
baun, much defaced indeed, but still cheering the eye, by 
showing that the place was anciently considered as a station, 
that the hand of man had been there, and that man's accom- 
‘inodatioD had been in some measure attended ta The thirsty 
and weary traveller was reminded by these signs that otliers 
had suffered similar difficulties, leposed in the same spot, and, 
doubtless, found their way in safety to a more fertile country. 
Again, the scarce visible current which escaped from the 
buin, served to nourish the few trees which surrounded the 
fountain, and where it sunk into the ground and disappeared, 
its refreshing presence was acknowledged by a carpet of velvet 
verdure. 

. In Hhis delightful spot the two warriors halted, and each, 
afler his own fashion, proceeded to relieve his horse from 
saddle, bit, and reiiV and permitted the animals to drink st the 
basin, ere they refreshed themselves from the fountain beac. 
which arose under the vault. They then suffered the steeds 
to go loose, confident that their interest, as well as their domesti¬ 
cated habim, would prevent their straying from the pure water 
and fresh ^iss. > 

* Christian and Saracen next sat down together ocnbe turC^ 
and produced each the small allowance of store which they 
carried for their own ref^hment Yet, ere they severally 
proceeded to their scanty meal, they eyed each other with that 
Curiosity which the close and doubtfifl conflict in which they 
had been so lately engaged was calculated to inspire. Each 
was desirous to measure the strength, and form some estimate 
of the character, of an adversary so formidable; and each was 
compelled to acknowledge that, had be fallen in the conflict, it 
had been by a noble hai^ 

The champions formed a striJking contrast to each other in 
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perioo and features, and might haTe formed no Inaccurate 
representatives of their different nations. The Frank seemed 
a powerful man, built after the ancient Gothic cait of form,' 
with light brown hair, which, on the removal of his helmet, was' 
seen to curl thick and profusely over his head. His features 
had acquired, from the hot climate, a hue much darker than 
those parts of his neck which were less frequently exposed to 
view, or than was warranted by his full and well-opened blue 
eye, the colour of his hair, and of the moustaches which thickly 
shaded his upper lip, while his chin was carefully div^ted p f 
beard, after the Norman fashion. His nose was Greaan and 
well formed; his mouth rather large^ in proportion, but filled 
with well-set, strong, and beautifully white teeth; hii head 
small, and set upon the neck with much grace. His age could 
not exceed thi^, but, if the effects of toil and climate were 
allowed for, might be three or four years under that period. 
His form was tall, powerfuVfihd'^itmetTc, like that of a man 
whose strength might, in later life, become unwieldy, but which 
was hitherto united with lightness and activity. Hit hands, 
when he withdrew the mailed glove^ were long, fair, and well- 
proportioned ; the wrist-bones peculiarly large and strong ; and 
the arms remarkably well-shaped and brawny. A military 
hardihood, and careless frankness of expression, characterized 
hit language and his motions; and his voice had the tone of 
one more accustomed to command than to obey, and who w^s 
in the habit of expressing his sentiments aloud and boldly, 
whenever he was called upon to announce them. 

The Saracen Emir formed a marked and striking contrast 
with the Western Crusader. His stature was indeed above the 
middle size, but he was at least three inches shorter than the ^ 
European, whose size approached the gigantic, ^it slender* 
limbs, and long spare hands and arms, though well-propor¬ 
tioned 1p hit person, and suited to the style of his counte¬ 
nance, did not at first aspect promise the display of vigour and 
elasticity which the Emir had lately exhilrit^ But, on look¬ 
ing more closely, his limbs, where exposed to view, seemed 
divested of all that was fleshy or cumbersome; so that nothing 
Igsin^ left but bone^ brawn, and sinew, it was a frame fitted for 
exertion and fatigue, far beyond th^ of a bulky champion, 
whose strength and size are counterbalanced by weight, and 
who is exhausted by his own exertions. The countenance of 
the Saracen naturally bore a general national resemblance to 
the Eastern tribe fri^ whom he descended, and was as unlike 
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if pottibli to th« exiggerited termf in whidi tho mtnttrdi of 
i the dif we^ wont to fepmsent the infidel duimpions, and the 
l^uloof deicription which i sifter ut still presents as the 
Btracen's Head upon signposts. His features were small, 
weh'formed, and delicate, Aough deeplf embrowned by the 
Eastern sun, and terminated by a flowing and curled black 
beard, which seemed trimmed with p^uliar care. The nose 
was straight and regular, the eyes keen, deep^t, black, and 
glowing, and his teeth equalled in beauty the ivory of his 
deserts. The person and proportions of the Saracen, in 
short, stretched on the turf near to his powerful antagonist, 
might have been compar^ to his sheeny and crescent-formed 
sabre, with its narrow and light, but bright and keen Damascus 
blade, contrasted with the long and ponderons Gothic war- 
fwor^ which was flung unbuckled on the same sc^ The 
’Emir tras in the ve ry flower of 1^ age, and might perhaps have 
been termed eminently beautifuITbut for the narrowness of hit 
fmehead, and something of too 'much thinness and sharpness 
of feature, or at least what might have seemed such in a 
European estimate of beauty. 

The manners of the Eastern warrior were grave, graceful, 
and decorous; indicating, however, in some particulars the 
> habitual restraint which men of warm and dreleric tempers 
often set as a guard upon their native impetuosity of dispose 
tion, and at the same time a sense of his own dignity, which 
seemed to impose a certain formality of behaviour in him who 
entertained it 

This haughty feeling of superiority was perhaps equaUr 
entertained by his new European acquaintance, but the effect 
>was (hflerent; and the same feeling which ^ctated to the 
Christian Ip^ht a bold, blunt, and somewhat careless bearing, 
at one too consdout of bit own importance ta be anxious 
about the opinions of others, appeal to prescribe to the 
Sarami style of courtesy more atudiously and formally 
observant of ceremony. Both were courteous; but the 
courtesy of the Christian seemed to flow rather from a goodr 
flumoured sense of what was doe to others; that of the 
Moslem, from a high feeling of what was to be expected from 
himself. 

The provisioa which eadi had made for his refreshment was 
simple, but the meal of the Saracen wm abstemioua. A 
handful of dates, and a morsd of coarse barley-bresd, sufficed 
so relieve the huofer of the latter, whose education bad 
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habituated him to the fare of the desert, although, since their 
Syrian conquests, the Arabian simplicity of iiife frequently ^ 
gave place to the most unbounded profusion of Iluxury. A 
few draughts from the lovely fountain by which they reposed* 
completed his meal That of the Christian, though coarse, 
was more genial. Dried hog’s flesh, the abomination of the 
Moslemah, was the chjpf part of his repast; and bis drink, 
derived from a leathern bottle, contain^ something better 
than pure element He fed with more display of appetite, 
and drank with more appearance of satisfaction, than the 
Saracen judged it becoming to show in the performance of a 
mere bodily function; and, doubtlyss, the secret contempt 
which each entertained for the other, as the follower of a false 
religion, was considerably increased by the marked difference 
of their diet and manners. But each had found the weight of 
his opponent’s arm, and the mutual respect which the bold 
struggle had created, was sufficient to subdue other and inferior 
considerations. Yet the Saracen could not help remarking the 
circumstances which displeased him in the Christian’s conduct 
and manners; and, after he bad witnessed for some time in 
silence the keen appetite which protracted the knight’s banquet 
long after his own was concluded, he thus addres^ him:— 

** Valiant Nazareoe, is it fitting that one who can fight like 
a man should feed like a dog or a wolf? Even a misbelieving 
Jew would shudder at the food which you seem to eat, with as 
much relish as if it were fruit from the trees of Paradise.” 

“ Valiant Saracen,” answered the Christian, looking up with 
some surprise at the accusation thus unexpectedly brought, 
"know thou that I exercise my Christian freedom, iD*usmg 
that which is forbidden to the Jews, being, as they esteem 
themselves, under the bondage of the old law of h|pse8. VVe^ 
Saracen, be it known to have a better wanmit for what 
we do—Ave Maria I be we thwkful." And, as if in defiance 
of his companion’s scruples, he concluded a short Latin grace 
with a tong draught from the leathern bottle. 

" That, too, you call a part of your liberty,” said the Saracmi; 

" and as you fi^ like the brut^ so you d^rade yourself Xt 
the bestial conditions, by drinking a poisonous liquor which 
even they refuse! ” 

"Know, foolish Saracen,” replied the Christian, without 
hesitation, "that thou blasphemest the gifts of God, even 
with the blasphemy of thy father Ishmael The juice of the 
grape is given to Uip that will use it wisely, as that which 
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cheen the heart of mao after toil, refreshes him in sickoeti, 
and comforts him in sorrow. ^ He who so enjoyeth it may 
|thank God for his wine^nip as for his daily bread; and be 
who aboseth the gift of Heaven^is not a greater fool in his 
intozicaaon than £ou in thine abstinence." 

The keen eye of the Saracen kindled at \hts sarcasm, and 
his hand sought the hilt of his poniard. It was but a 
momentary thought, however, and died away in the recoUec* 
tion of the powerful champion with whom he had to deal, and 
the desperate grapple, the impression of which still throbbed 
in hii limbs and veins; and he contented himself with pursuing 
the contest in colloquy, as more convenient for the time. 

**Thy words," be said, **0 Nazarene, might create anger, 
did not thy ignorance raise compassion. Seest thou not, O 
thou more blind than any who asks alms at the door of the 
'Mosque, that the liberty thou dost boast of is restrained even 
in that which is dearest to man’s happiness, and to his house¬ 
hold ; and that thy law, if thou dost practise it, binds thee in 
marriage to one single mate, be she sick or healthy, be she 
fruitful or barren, Ining she comfort and joy, or clamour and 
ttrife, to thy table and to thy bed? This, Nazarene, 1 do 
inde^ call slavery; whereas, to the faithful, hath the Prophet 

> assigned upon earth the patriarchal privileges of Abraham out 
father, amd of Solomon, the wisest of mankind, having given 
ut he^ a auccession of beauty at our pleasure, and beyond 
the grave the black-eyed houris of Paradise." 

**Now, by His name that 1 most reverence in Heayen," 
said the Christian, “and by hers whom I most worship Oi 
earth,* thou art but a blinded and a bewildered infidel!—'^ai 

> diamond signet, which thou wearest On thy finger, thou boldest 
it, doubtleil^ as of inestimable value?" 

“Balsora and Bagdad cannot show the like," replied the 
Saracen; ** but what avails it to our purpose ? ” 

“Much," rephed the Frank, “as thou shall thyself confess. 

> Take my war-axe, and dash the stone into twenty shivers;— 
would each fragment be as valuable at tbe original gem, or 
would they, all collected, bear the tenth part of its estimation 7 " 

“That is a child’s question,”answered tbe Saracen; “tbe 
fragments of such a stone would not equal the entire jewii in 
the degree of hundreds to one." 

“Saracen,” replied the Christian warrior, “the love which s 
^ true knight bin^ cm one only, fair and faithful, is the ^em 
entire; the affection thou fling^ among thy enslaved wwea, 
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tod half-wedded slaves, is worthless, compttativelj, as die 
sparkling shivers of the broken diamond.** 

“Now, bf the Ij[ol 7 Caabsi** said the Emir, *^thoH art il'| 
fludman, who hogs his diaio cf iron as if it were of goldl-^^ 
Look more dosely. This ring of mine would lose ,half its 
beauty were not Che signet encirded and enchased with these 
lesser brilliants, which grace it and set k oC The central 
diamond is man, firm and entire, his value depending on 
himself alone; sjod this drde of lesser jewels are women,' 
borrowing his lustre, which he deals out to them as best 
softs his {deasuie or his convenience. Take the central Mitone 
from the signet, and the diamond j^elf lemainy as* valuable 
as ever, while the lesser gems are comparatively of little valne. 
And this is the true reading of thy parable; for what sayeth 
the poet Mansoor: *It is the favour of man which giveth 
beauty and comeliness to woman, as the stream glitters no 
longer when the sun ceaseth to shine.’ “ 

“Saracen," replied the Crusader, “thou speakest like one 
who never saw a woman worthy the affection of a soldier. 
Believe me, couldst thou look upon those of Europe, to whom, 
after Heaven, we of the order of knighthood vow fealty and 
devotion, thou wouldst loathe for ever the poor sensual slaves 
who form thy harem. The beauty of our fair ones gives point 
to our spears, and edge to our swords; their words are our 
law; and as soon will a lamp shed lustre when unkincUed, ;ls 
a knight distinguish himself by feats of arms, having no mistress 
of his affection.” 

“1 have heard of this frenty among the warriors of the 
West," said the Emir, “and have ever accounted it onenif the 
accompanying symptoms of that insanity, which brings yon 
hither to obtain possession of an empty sepulclmb But jiet, 
methinks, so highly have the Franks whom 1 have met with 
extolled the beauty of their women, 1 could be wdl contented 
to behold with mine own eyes those charms which can trans¬ 
form such brave warriors into the tools of tfa^ pleasure." 

“Brave Saracen,” said the knight, “if I were not on a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre, k should be my pride to 
eeoduct yon, on assurance of safety, to the camp of Kichard of 
^^land, than whom none knows better how to do honour to 
a noble foe; and though I be poor and unattended, yet have I 
i nt ere s t to aecine for thee, or any such as thoo seemest, not 
safety only, bat respect and esteem. There ihooldit thon aea. 
seiend of the firing beantie^ of Frimoe and Britain form a 
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•mall drde, tiie hrilliaii^ of which eiceedt tan thocnaiid'foM 
tthe lustre of^mbei of diamonds such as thine.** 
k ** Now, by the oomer<stone of the Caaba 1" said the Saracen, 
F* 1 will accept thjr invitation as fredy as it is given, if thou wilt 
postpone thy present intent; and, credit me, brave Nisarene, 
it were better for diyself to turn back thy horse’s head towards 
the camp of thy people^ for, to travd towards Jerusalem with' 
out a passport, is but a wilfiil casting away of thy life.** 

** I have a pass,” answered the knight^ producing a parch¬ 
ment, ** under SaladtaVhand and signet** 

The Saracen bent his head to the dust is he rectjpised the 
seal and handWitinp of renowned Soldan of Egypt and 
Syria; and having kused the paper with profound resp^ he 
press^ it to his forehead, then returned it to the Chrisdah, 
saying **JRash Frank, thou hast sinned agsinst thine own 
blood and mine, for not showing this to me when we met" 

** Yon came with levelled spear," said the knight; ** had a 
troop of Saracens so assailed me, it might have stood with my 
honour to have shown the Soldan’s pass, but never to one 
man." 

**Aod yet one man," said the Saracen, haughtily, ’’was 
enough to interrupt your journey.” 

"True, brave Moslem," replied the Christian; "but there 
are few such as thou art Such falcons fly not in flocks, or, if 
they do, they pounce not in numbers upon one," 

"Thou dost us but justice," said the Saracen, evidently 
gratified by the compliment, as he had been touched by tbr. 
implied scorn of the European's previous boast; "from ns 
thou sbouldst have had no wrong; but well was it for me that 
J failed to slay thee, with the safeguard of the king of kings 
upon thy person. Certain it were that the cord or the salm 
had jusdy avenged such guilt" > 

"lam glad to hear that its influence shall be availing to me," 
sud the koitgM; " for I have beard that the road is infested 
.with fobber-trib^ who regard nothing in comparison of an 
opportunity of plunder.” 

"The troth has been told to thee, brave Christian," said the 
Saracen; " but 1 swear to the^ by the turban of the Pro^^et, 
that sbo^dst thou miscarry in any haunt of such villuEa, I 
wiU myself uodeitake thy revenge with five thousand horse; 
I wifi ^y tv^ male of them, and send their women into such 
^distant captivity, that the name of their tribe shall never afpsin 
he heard within five hundred milet of Damaseua, I wifi sow 
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with salt the foundatioos of their fillage, and there shall ae?as 
ttre thing dwell there, even from that time forward." j 

** 1 hi^ rather the trouble which jou design iTor jotirself|( 
were in revenge of some other more important person than 
me, noble Emir," replied the knight; *'but my vow is recorded 
in Heaven, for good or for evil, and I most be indebted to you 
for pointing me oat the way to my resting-place for this 
evening.” 

** Tlmt,” said the Saracen, ** must be under the black cover¬ 
ing of my father’s tent” 

** This night,” answered the Christian, ** 1 must pass in prayer 
and penitence with a holy man, Tbpodorick of Engaddi, who 
dwells amongst these inlds, and spends his life in the service 
Of God.” 

I will at least see you safe thither,” siud the Saracen. 

" That would be pleasant convoy for me,” said the Chrisdan', 
“yet might endanger the future security of the good father; 
for the cruel hand of your people has b^n red with the blood 
of the servants of the Lord, and therefore do we come hither 
in plate and mail, with sword and lance, to open the road to 
the Holy Sepulclire, and protect the chosen saints and anchor¬ 
ites who yet dwell in this land of promise and of miracle.” 

“Nazarene,” said the Moslem, “in this the Greeks and 
Syrians have much belied us, seeing we do but after the word 
of Abubeker Alwakel, the successor of the Prophet, and, a^er 
him, the first commander of true believers. 'Go forth,* be 
said, 'Yezed Ben Sophian,' when he sent that renowned 
general to take Syria from the infidels, * quit yourselves tike 
men in battle, but slay neither the aged, the infirm, the women, 
nor the children. ' Waste not the Uod, neither destroy cor^ 
and fruit-trees, they are the gifts of Allah. Ke^ faith when 
you have made any covenant, even if it be to yodr own harm. 
If ye find holy men labouring with their hands, tnd serving 
God in the desert, hurt them not, neither destroy their 
dwellings. But when you find them with shaven crowns, they, 
are of the synagogue of Safesn 1 smite with the sabre, slay, 
cease not dll th^ become believen or tributaries.* As the 
€aliph,*1eompanion of die Prophet, hath told ns, so have we 
done, and those whom our justice has smitten are but the 
priests of Satan. But tmto the good men who, without IlNhig 
up nation against nation, worship smcerely in the fiudi bf 
Ben Mariam, we are a shadow and a shield; and such heis^, 
be whom you seek, c^ren though die light of the Prophet hath 
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not retched him, from me he will only have lore, frvoor, tod 
regard.” 

** The tnehorite whom 1 would now vidt,” said the warlike 
im, "is, I have heard, no priest; but were he of that 
Moiott^ and sacred order, I would prove with my good lance, 

against paynim and infidel- 

“Let ns not defy each other, brother,” interrupted the 
Saracen; “ we shall find, either of us, enough of Franks or of 
Moslemah on whom to exercise both sword and lance* ^ This 
Theodorick is protected both by Turk and Arab; and, though 
one of strange conditions at intervals, yet, on the whole, he 
bears l^imself so well as the follower of his own mophet, that 

he merits the protection df him who was sent- 

“Now, by Our Lady, Saracen,” exciaimed the Christian, 
** if thou darest name in the same breath the camel-driver of 
Jdecca with-” 

. An electrical shock of passion thrilled through the form of 
the Emir; but it was only momentary, and the calmness of 
his reply had both dignity and reason in it, when he said, 
“Slander not him whom thou knowest not; the rather that 
we venerate the founder of thy religion, while we condemn the 
doctrine which your (piests have spun from it 1 will myself 
guide thee to the cavern of the hermit, which, methirika, with- 
^out my help, thou wouldst find it a bard matted to reach. 
And, <m the way, let os leave to mollahs and to monks, to dis* 
pdta about the divinity of our faith, and speak on themes 
which belong to youthfiil warriors,—upon battles, upon beau 
tiful women, upon sharp swords, and upon bright armour.” 


CHAPTER III 

Thx wafricps arose from their place of brief rest and simple 
refreshment, and courteously aided each other while they 
* carefully replaced and adjusted the harness, from which they 
had relieved for the time their trusty steeds. Badi seemed 
familiar with an employment, whidi at that time was a part of 
necessary, and, indeed of indispensable duty. Each also 
seeMd to possess, as fiir as the difierence betwixt the animal 
and letiooiu spedes admitted, the confidence and affecrion of 
horse, wirich was the constant compuion of his travels 
•nd lus warfine. With the Saracen, this familiar intioiiacy 
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WM 1 p«rt of hit eir)]r habitf; for, b tbo tenti of the Butem 
militaiy tribes, the horse of the soldier rtoki seit to^ end 
almost equal in importaxkce with, his and iw bmiljr; 
and, with the Boropean warrior, circumstances, and iode^l. 
necessity, rendered his war-horse scarcely less than bk brother- 
in-arms. The steeds, therefor^ suffered theinsel?es quietly to 
be taken from their food and liberty, and neighed and snudled 
fondly around their masters, while they were adjustii^ their 
accoutkements for farther trafel and additional toil. Ai^ e*ch 
warrior, as he prosecuted his own task, or assisted with courtesy 
his companion, looked with obsenrant curiosity at the equ^ 
ments of his fellow-traveller, and noted partkularty what ttni^ 
him u pecuUu in the rashion in which be ananged bii riding 
accoutrements. 

Ere they remounted to resume thehflbem^, the Christian 
knight again moistened his lips, and dipt his bands m the 
living fountain, and said to his Pagan associate of the journo 
—'* 1 would 1 knew the name of this delicious fountain that I 
might hold it in my grateful remembrance; for never did water 
slake more deliciously a more oppressive thirst than 1 have" 
thb da]r experieoced.** 

** It u failed in the Arabic language,” answered the Saracen, 

** by a Damp which signifies the Diamond of the Desert” 

**Aud well is it so named,” replied the Christian. ” My 
native valley hath a thousand springs, but not to one of them 
ifaftll I attach hereafter such precious recollection as to this 
solitary fount, which bestows its liquid treasures where they are 
not only delightful, but nearly indispeosable.'* 

** You say truth,” said the Saracen; ** for the curse is still 6a 
yonder sei^ of death, and neither man nor beast drinks of its 
waves, nor of the river which feeds without fiUins^it, until this*' 
inhospitable desert be passed” 

They mounted, and pursued thdr journey across the sandy 
waste. The ardour of noon was now past, and a light breese 
somewhat alleviated the tenors of the desert, though not with¬ 
out bearing on its wings an imf^pabk dust, which the Saracen' 
fittle heeded, though his heavily-armed oompanioa felt ft ai 
euch an annoyance, that he hung his iron casque at his saddle¬ 
bow, and substituted the ligb rid^-cap^ termed in the 
lanpiage of the time a mortUr^ from its resemUanoe in thepe 
to an ordinary mortar. They rode together for soam titto ln 
nlenoe, the Saracen performing the part of dkector and gnlde^ 
of the joutnef, whi<b he did by obsmng minete atarilBi and 
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bearing! of the diitant rocks, to a ridge of which they were 
gradually approaching. For a little time he seemed absorbed in 
the task, as a pilot when Darigatiog a vessri through a diflicult 
channel; but they had not proceeded half a lea^e when he 
seemed secure of his route, and dispos^ with more frankness 
than was usual to his nation, to enter into conversation. 

" You have asked the name,** he said, ** of a mute fountain, 
which hath the semblance, but not the r^ity, of a living thine. 
Let me be pardoned to ask the name of the companion wlm 
whom I have this day encountered, both in danger and in 
repose, and which I cannot fancy unknown, even here among 
the deserts of Palestine? ** 

. ** It is not yet worth pifbUshing," said the Christian. ** Know, 
however that among the soldiers of the Cross 1 am called 
Kennetn^Kennetir^f the Couching Leopard; at home 1 
have other titles; but diey would sound harsh in an Eastern 
ear. Brave Saracen, let me ask which of the tribes of Arabia 
claims your descent, and by what name you are known ? 

'* Sir Kenneth,** said the Moslem, ** I Joy that your name is 
such as my Ups can easily utter. For me, I am no Arab, yet 
derive my descent from a line neither less wild nor lest warlike. 
Know, Sir Knight of the Leopard, that I am Sheerkohf, the 
Lion of the Mountain, and that Kurdistan, from which 1 derive 
my descent, holds no family more noble than that of Seljook.* 
** ^ have heard,** answered the Christian, ** that your great 
Sold^ claims his blood from the same source ? " 

"Thanks to the Prophet, that hath so far honoured our 
mountains, as to send from their bosom him whose word is 
victory,** answered the Paynim. ** 1 am but ms a worm before 
the Kii^ of Egypt and Syria, and yet in my own land sotnch 
thing my name may avail—Stranger, with bow many men 
didst thoo%ome on this warfare?" 

" By my faith," said Sir Kenneth, ** with aid of friends and 
kinsmen, 1 mui hardly pinched to furnish forth ten well> 
appoint^ lances, with maybe some fifty more men, archers and 
virlets included. Some have desert^ ro^ unlucky pennon— 
some have fallen in battle—several have died of disease—and 
m trusty annour*bearer, for whose Ufe 1 am now doing my 
{Hlgrimage, lies on the bed of sickness." 

"Christian," said Sheeikohf^ "here 1 have five arrows in mf 
quiver, each feathered from the wing of an eagle. When I 
send one of them to my tents, a thousand warriors mount oo 
bocaeback—^wfaen I send aaothor, aa equal foroe wilt arise— 
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for the fiTCi I can command fire thousand men; and tf I send 
my bow, ten thousand mounted riders will thaflre the desert 
And with thy fifty followers thou hast come to invade a land, 
in ehicb I am one of the meanest I" 

Now, by the rood, Saracen,” retorted the Western warrior, 
** thou sbouldst know, ere thou vauntest thysetti that one sted 
flove can crush a whole handful of hornets.” 

** Ay, but it must first enclose them within its grasp,” s^ the 
Saracen, with a smile which might have endangered their new 
alliance, had he not changed the subject by adding, And is 
bravery so much esteemed amongst the Christian princes, that 
thou, thus void of means and of men, canst offer, as thou didst 
of late, to be my protector and security in the camp of thy 
Iwethren?” 

** Know, Saracen,” said the Christian, ** since such if thy 
style, that the name of a knight, and the blood of a gentleman, 
entitle him to place himself on the same rank with sovereigns 
eveh of the first degree, in so far as regards all but rc^ 
authority and dominion. Were Richard ^ England himseljf 
to wound the honour of a knight as poor as I am, he could 
not, by the law of chivalry, deny him the combat” 

** Methinks I should like to look upon so strange a scene, 
•aid the Emir, '* in which a leathern belt and a pair of spurs 
put the poorest on a level with the-most powerful.” 

** You must add free blood and a fearless heart,” said the 
Christian; ** then, perhaps, you will not have spoken untraly 
of the dignity of knighthood.” 

** And mix you as boldly amongst the females of your dilefs 
and leaders 7” asked the ^acen. : 

** God forbid,” said the Knight of the Leopard, ** that the 



hU actions, and the fixed devotion of his heart, to the fairest 
princess who ever wore coronet on her brow 1 ”, 

"But a little while since,” said the Saracen, **aiid you 
described love as the highest treasure of the heart—thine hath 
uiMioubtedly been high and nobly bestowed?” 

• “Stranger,” answered the Chnstia^ blushing deeply as be 
spoke, ** we tell not rashly where it is we, have bestowed our 
oioiceit treasures; it isenoi:^h for*thee to know, that, aa thou 
layest, my love is highly and nobly bestowed—^most highly— 
most nobly; but If thou wouldst hear of love and broken 
lancet, venture thyself, u thou saycst, to the cemp of the 
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Outtden, aod thon wilt find amciie for thine eoft» and, if 
thou wilt, for thj handi toa" 

The ^tem warrior, raisiDg himself in his stirrapa, and 
shaking aloft his lance, replied, ** Hardly, 1 fear, shall I find 
one with a crossed shoulder, who will exchange with me the 
cast of the jertld” 

j I will not promise for that,** replied the knight, ** though 
there^ in the camp certain Spaniards, who have right good 
skill in your Eastern game of hurling the javelin.*’ 

** Dogs, and sons fS dogs!" ejaculated the Saracen; ** what 
have these Spaniards to do to come hither to combat the tme 
believers, who, in their own land, are their lords and task* 
masters ? with them I #ould mix in no warlike pastime.” 

“ Let not the knights of Leon or Asturias hear you speak 
thus of them,” said die Knight of the Leopard ; ** but,” added 
be^ smiling at the recollection of the moming'i combat, ** if; 
instead of a reed, you were inclined to stand the cast of a 
battle-axe, there are enough of Western warriors who would 
gratify your longing.” 

** By the beard of my father, sir,” said the Saracen, with an 
approach to laughter, ** the game is too rough for mere s^it— 
I will never shun them in battle, but my head ” (pressing his 
hand to his brow) ** will not, for a while, permit me to seek 
them in sport” 

**l would you saw the axe of King Richard,” answered the 
Western warrior, ** to which that which hangs at my saddlebow 
weighs but as a feather.” 

** We hear much of that island sovereign,” said the Saracen; 
“ artj^hou one of his subjects ? " 

” One of his followers 1 am, for this expedition,” answered 
,the knight '*and honoured in the service; but not bom his 
subject, a&ough a native of the island in which he reigns.” 

**How mean you?” said the Eastern soldier>/*have you 
then two kihgs in one poor island?” 

^*'As'tkotf sayest,” said the Scot, for such was Sir Keonetb 
by birth,—” It is even so; and yet, although the inhabitants 
of the tpro extremities of that island are engaged in frequent 
war, the country can, as thou seest, furnish forth such a body 
of men^it-arms, as may go for to shake the unholy hold whidi 
yoor master hath laid on the cities of Zion.” 

** By the beard of Saladin, Nazarene, but that it is a thongfat- 
»ktt and boyish folly, 1 could laugh at the simplidty of your 
great Sultaoi who comes hither to make conquests of deeerts 
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and lockff, and dispute the posteatioo of them, with those who 
htwe tenfold numbers at command, while he lea?es a part of 
his narrow islet, in which he was bom a sovereign, to the 
dominion of another sceptre than his. Surely, Sir Kenneth, 
you and the other good men of your country should have 
submitted yourselves to the dominion of this King Richard, 
ere yoQ left your native land, divided against itself^ to set forth 
on this expedition?** 

Hasty and fierce was Kenneth’s answer. ** No, by the bright 
light of Heaven I If the King of England bad not set forth to 
the Crusade till he was sovereign of Scotland, the Crescent 
might, for me, and all true-hearted Scots, glimmer for ever 00 
the walls of Zion.** * 

Thus far he had proceeded, when, suddenly recollecting 
himself, he muttered, " Mea culpn I mea culpa / what have I, a 
soldier of the Cross, to do with recollection of wax betwixt 
Christian nations! ” 

The rapid expression of feeling, corrected by the dictates of 
duty, did not escape the Moslem, who, if he did not entirely 
understand all whi^ it conveyed, saw enough to convince him 
with the assurance, that Christians, as well as Moslemfih, had 
private feelings of personal pique, and national quarrels, which 
were not entirely reconcilable. But the Saracens were a race, 
polished, perhaps, to the utmost extent which their religion 
permitted, and particularly capable of entertaining high jdeas 
of courtesy and politeness; and such sentiments prevent^ hik 
taking any notice of the inconsistency of Sir Kenneth's feelings, 
in the opposite characters of a Scot and a Crusader. 

Meanwhile, as they advanced, the scene began to ^ange 
around them. They were now turning to the eastward, and 
had reached the range of steep and b^en hills, which Undt 
in thiit quarter the naked plain, and varies the suftace of the 
country, without changing its sterile character. Sharp, rocky 
emineoces began to arise around them, and, in a short time, 
deep declivities and ascents, both formidable in height and 
from the narrowness of the path, offered to the 
travellers obstacles of a diSerent kind from diose with which 
they had recently contended. Dark caverns and chasms 
amongst the rocks, tiiose grottoes so often alluded to in 
Scripture, yawned fearfully on eithm* ride as they proceeded, 
and the Scottish knight was mformed by die Emir that these 
were often the refuge of beasts of prey, or of men sdll more 
faroctoas, who, driven to desperation by the cmista^t war, and 
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the oppression exerdsed bf the ioldieryi m well of the Cron 
18 of the Crescent, hid become robben, ind spired neither 
rmnk nor religion, neither sex nor ige, in Uieir depreditions. 

The Scottish knight listened with indifference to the iccounts 
of nviges committ^ by wild beasts or wick^ men, secure is 
he felt Umself in his own filoar ind personil streng^; but he 
was struck with mysterious dread, when he recollected that he 
was now in the awful wilderness of the forty days* fast, and the 
scene of the actual personal temptation, #herewith the Edl 
Principle was permitted to assail the Son of Man. He witb*^ 
drew his attention gradually from the light and worldly 
conversation of die infidel warrior beside him, and, however 
acceptable his gay and gallant bravery would have rendered 
him as a companion elsewhere, Sir Kenneth felt as if, in those 
wildernesses—the waste and dry places—in which the fool 
spirits were wont to wander when expelled the mortals whose 
forms they possessed, a barefooted friar would have been a 
better associate than the gay but unbelieving Paynim. 

These feelings erabamused bim; the rather that die 
Saracen’s spirits appeared to rise with the journey, and because 
the farther he penetrated into the gloomy recesses of the 
mountains, the lighter became hit conversation, and when he 
l^tind that unanswered, the louder grew his song. Sir Kenneth 
Imew enough of the Eastern languages to be assured that he 
chanted sonnets of love, containing all the glowing praises of 
beauty, in which the Oriental poets are so food of luxuriating, 
and which, therefore, were peculiarly unfitted for a serious or 
devotional strain of thought, the feeling best becoming the 
Wilderness of the Temptation. With incorjsistency enough, 
the Saracen also sung lays in praise of wine, the liquid ruby 
of the Ptgrsian poets, and his gaiety at length b^me so 
unsuitable to the Christian knight’s contrary train of sentiments, 
as, but for the promise of amity which they had Exchanged, 
would most likely haVe made Sir Kenneth take measures to 
change his note. As it was, the Crusader felt as if be had by 
his side some gay licentioos fiend, wbo endeavoured to ensnare 
his soul, and endangn his immortal salvation, by inspirii^^ 
loose thoughts of earthly pleasure, and thus polluting his 
devotion, at a time when his fiuth as a Christian, and his vow 
as a ptigrim, called on him for a serious and penitential state 
of mind. He was thus greatly perplexed, and undecided bpw 
10 act; and it was in a tone of hasty displeasure, that, at 
length bftsakinf silenoe, he mt e rm pted tte lay of the celebrated 
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Rudpiki, io which he prefers the mole on his mistress*i boeom 
to all the wealth of Bokhara and Samarcand. 

" SaraccD," said the Cmsader, sternly, '* blinded as thoa ait, 
and plunged amidst the errors of a false law, thou shouldit yet 
comprehend that there are soma places more holy than others, 
and that there are some scenes also, io which the BtA One 
hath more than ordinary power o?er sinful mortals. I will not 
tell thee for what awful reason this place—^these rocks—these 
caverns with their gloomy arches, leading aa it were to the 
central abyss—^are held an especial haunt of Satan and his 
angels. It is enough, that I have been long warned to beware 
of this place by wise and holy men, to wl^m the qualities of 
the unholy region are well known. Wherefore, Saracen, 
fortiear thy foolish and ill-timed levity, and turn thy tiioughts 
to things more suited to the spot; although, alas, fqr thee I 
thy best prayers are but as blasphemy and sin.* 

The Saracen listened with some surprise, and then replied, 
with good-hnmour and gaiety, only so £ur repressed as 
courtesy required, **Good Sir Kenneth, methinks you deal 
unequally by your companion, or else ceremony is but 
indifferently taught amongst your Western tribes. I took no 
offence when 1 saw you gorge bog’s flesh and drink wine, and 
permitted you to enjoy a treat which you called your Christiaii 
hbeity, only pitying in my heart your foul pastimes. Wherefore, 
then, shouldst thou take scandal because 1 cheer, to the best qf 
my power, a gloomy road with a cheerful verse ? What saith 
the poet, * Song is Uke the dews of Heaven on the bosom of 
the desert; it cools the path of the traveller.’ ” 

Friend Saracen,” said the Christian, *’ I.blame not tbe love 
of minstrelsy and of the scUna; albeit we yield unto it ^ 
even too much room m our thoughts, when the]|^ should lie 
bent on better things. But prayers and holy psalms are better 
fitting than lays of love, or of wine-cups, when men walk in this 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, full of fiends and demons, 
whom the prayers of holy men have driven forth from the 
haunts of humanity to wander amidst scenes as accursed as 
themselves.” 

• “Speak not thus of the Genii, Oiristian,” answered tbe 
Saracen, “for know, thou speakest to one iriiose luie and 
nation drew their origin from the immoital race, whit|t your 
sect fear and blaspheme.” 

“I weD thought,” answered tbe Crusader, “that yonr 
blinded laee bad tl^ descent from the foul fiend, without 
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whose tid 70 a would never have been able to maintain this 
blessed land of Palestine against so man^ valiant soldiers of 
God. 1 spealc not thus of thee in particular, Saracen, but 
generallf thy people and religion. Strange is it to me, 
however, not that you should have the descent from the Evil 
One, but that you should boast of it” 

From whom should the bravest boast of descending, saving 
from him that is bravest?” said the Saracen; **from whom 
should the proudest trace their line so well as from the Dark 
Spirit which would rather fall headlong by force, than bend 
the knee by his will? Eblis may be hated, stranger, but 
he must be feared; and such as Eblis are his descendants of 
Kurdistan.” 

Tales of magic and of necromancy were the learning of the 
period, fnd Sir Kenneth heard his companion’s confession of 
diabolical descent without any disbelief, and without much 
wonder; yet not without a secret shudder at finding himself 
in this feiuful place, in the company of one who avouched 
himself to belong to such a lineage. Naturally unsusceptible, 
however, of fear, he crossed himself, and stoutly demanded of 
the Saracen an account of the pedigree which he had boasted 
The latter readily complied. 

“Know, brave stranger,” he said, “that when the cruel 
Zohauk, one of the d^cendants of Giamschid, held the tlirone 
of Persia, he formed a league with the powers of darkness, 
amidst the secret vaults of Istakhar, vaults which the hands of 
the elementary spirits had hewn out of tlie living rock, long 
before Adam himself had an existence. Here he fed, wiih 
daily oblations of human blood, two devouring serpents, which 
, had become, according to the poets, a part of himself^ and to 
sustain whqps be levied a tax of daily human sacrifices, till the 
exhausted patience of his subjects caused some to raise up the 
scimitar resistance, like the valiant Blacksmith, and the 
victorious Feridoon, by whom the tyrant was at length dethroned, 
and imprisoDed for ever in the dismal caverns of the mountiiai 
Damavend. But ere that deliverance had taken place, and 
whilst the power of the bloodthirsty tyrant was at its height, 
the bond or ravening slaves, whom be had sent forth to purvey 
victmu for his daily sacrifice, brought to the vaults of the palace 
of iMyilnr nwn sisters so beautiful, that they seemed seven 
honria. TheM seven maidens were the daughters of a sage, 
who had no treaaorca aave those beauties and his own wiado^ 
The lart waa not anfficient to foresee this miifortime; tha 
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former leemed ineffectual to preyent it The eldest exceeded 
not her twentieth year, the youngest had scarce attained her 
thirteenth; and so like were they to each other that they could 
not have l^en distinguished but for the difference of hdght, in 
which they gradually rose in easy gradation abote each other, 
like the ascent which leads to die gates of Paradise. So 
lovely were these seven sisters when they stood in the dark¬ 
some vault, disrobed of all clothing saving a cymar of white 
silk, that their charms moved the hearts of those who were not 
mortal Thunder muttered, the earth shook, the wall of the 
vault was rent, and at the chasm entered one dressed like a 
hunter, with bow and shafts, and «followed by six others, 
hit brethren. They were tall men, and though dark, yet 
oomely to behold, but their eyes had more the glare of those 
of the dead, than the light which lives under the eyelids of the 
living. * Zeineb,’ said the leader of the band—and as he spoke 
he took the eldest sister by the hand, and his voice was soft, 
low, and melancholy—' 1 am Cothrob, king of the subterranean 
world, and supreme chief of Ginnistan. I and my brethren 
are of those who, created out of the pure elementary fire, 
disdained, even at the command of Omnipotence, to do 
homage to a dod of earth, because it was call^ Man. lliou 
mayst have heard of us as cruel, unrelenting, and persecuting. 
It is false. We are by nature kind/and generous, only 
vengeful when insulted, only cruel when affronted. We are 
true to those who trust us; and we have heard the invocations 
of thy father, the sage Mithrasp, who wisely worships not alone 
the Origin of Good, but that which is (kUed the Source of 
Evil You and your sisters are on the eve of death; but let 
each give to us one hair from your fair tresses, in token of 
fealty, and we will carry you many miles from hencse to a place 
of safety, where you may bid defiance to Zohauk and his 
ministers.* The fear of instant death, saith the poet, is like 
the rod of the prophet Haroun, which devoured all otfa^ rods, 
when transformed into snakes before King Pharaoh; and the 
daughters of the Persian sage were less apt than others to be 
afira^ of the addresses of a spirit. They gave the tribute which 
Cotbiob demanded, and in an instant ^ sisters were trans- 
ported to an enchanted castle on the mountains of Tiqptit, in 
Kurdistan, and were never again seen by mortal eye. But in 
prooesi of time seven youdis, distinguished in the war and in 
the chaser appeared in the environs of the castle of thedemoos. 
They were dvkcr, taller, fiercer, and oKwe resolote than any of 
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the scattered Inhabitants of the valleys of Kurdbtan; and 
they took to themselves wives, and became hitbers of the 
seven tribes of the Kurdmans, whose valour is known through^ 
out die universe.” 

The Christian knight heard with wonder the wild tale, ef 
which Kurdistan still possesses the traces, and, after a moment’s 
thought, replied ,—** Verily, Sir Knight you ^ve spoken well; 
your genealogy may be dreaded and hated, but it cannot be 
contemned. Neither do I any longor wonder at your obstinacy 
in a £slse faith, since, doubtless, it is part of the fiendish dis¬ 
position which hath descended from your ancestors, those 
infernal huntsmen, as yOu have described them, to love false¬ 
hood rather than truth; and I no longer marvel that your 
spirits become high and exalted, and vent themselves in verse 
and in tunes, when yon approach to the places encumbered by 
the haunting of ev^ spirita, which must excite in you that 
joyous feeling which others experience when approaching the 
land of their human ancestry.” 

By my fathers beard, I think thou hast the right,” said the 
Saracen, rather amused than offended by the freedom with 
which the Christian bad uttered his reflections; *' for, though 
the Prophet (blessed be his name t) hath sown amongst us the 
seed of a better faitb ihui our ancestors learned in the ghostly 
halls of Tugrut, yet we are not willing, like other Moslemah, to 
pass hasty doom on the lofty and powerful elementary spirits 
from whom we claim our origin. These Genii, according to 
our belief and hope, are not altogether reprobate, but are srill 
in the way of probation, and may hereafter be punished or 
rewarded. Leave we tliis to the mollaiis and the imaums. 
«Enough that with us the reverence for these spirits is not 
altogether effaced by wliat we have learned from the Koran, 
and that many of us still sing, in memorial of our fad^ers’ more 
ancient faith, such verses as these.” 

So saying, he proceeded to chant vetses, very ancient in the 
, language and structure, which some have thought derive their 
source from the worship[ieiv of Arimanes, the Evil Principle. 

AHRIMAN 

Darit Ahriman, whom Irak still 
Holds origia of woe and ill! 

When, Dcndiog at tby duine. 

We view the world with troabM eye 
Whet* see we ’neath the ectended aky, 

Aa empire meteWag thbe 1 


$ 
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If the Beni^er Power am yield 
A fountain m the deaert field, 

Where weary pilgrims drink ; 

Thine are the waves that lash the ft>oh» 
Thine the tornado's dcradly shock. 
Where countless navies sink 1 

Or if He bid the soil dispense 
Balsams to cheer the sin^ng sense, 

How few can they deliver 
From lingering pnins, or pang intense, 
Red Fever, spotted Pestilence, 

*1110 arrows of thy quiver 1 

a 

Chief in Man’s bosom sits thy sway, 
And frequent, while in words we prey 
Before another throne, 

Whste'er of specious form be there, 

The secret meaning of the prayer 
Is, Ahriman, thme own. 

Say, hast thou feeling sense, and form. 
Thunder thy voice, my garments storm. 
As Eastern Magi say ; 

With sentient soul of ^te and wrath, 
And wings to sweep thy deadly path, 
And fangs to tear thy prey ? 

Or art tbmi mix'd in Nature's source. 
An ever<operating force, 

Convernng go^ to ill ; 

An evil principle innate, 

Contenming with our better fate, 

And oh ! victorious still ? 

Howe'er it be, dispute is vain. 

On all without thou hold's! Chy reign. 
Nor leas on all within; 

Each mortal pasmon's fierce career. 
Love, hate, ambition, joy, and fear. 
Thou go^est into an. 

Whene'er a sonny gleam impeass. 

To brighten up our vale ot tears. 

Thou art not distant far ; 

'Mid such brief aolace of <mu lives, 

Hou whf^t’a our very banquet-kaleet 
To tools of death and war. 

Tbua, firom the moment of our birtih 
Long as we linger on the earth. 

Thou rul'st the fote of men ; 
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TUse *r« title pangs of life's last hoor* 

And—^who dan %aswer ?—is thy power, 

Daric S|^t I ended Then 1 ^ 

These veisei may perhaps have been the aot ^unnatural 
effuaioD of some half-enlighteDed philosopher, who, io the 
Cabled deity, Aiimanes, saw but the prevafence of moral and 
physical evil; but in the ears of Sir Kenneth of the Leopard, 
they had a different effect, and, sung as they were by one who 
had just boasted himself a descendant of demons, sounded 
very like an address of worship to the Arch-fiend himself. He 
weighed within himseU^ whetW, on hearing such blasphemy 
in &e very desert when Satan had stood rebuked for demand¬ 
ing homage, takbg an abrupt leave of the Saracen was 
sufficient to testify his abhorrence; or whether he was not 
rather. construned by his vow as a Crusader, to defy the 
infidel to combat on the spot, and leave him food for the 
beasts of the wilderness, when his attention was suddenly 
caught by an unexpected apparition. 

The light was now verging low, yet served the knight still to 
discern that they two were no longer alone in the forest, hut 
were closely watched by a figure of great height and very thin, 
whkh skipped over rocks and bushes with so much agility, as, 
added to ffie wild and hirsute appearance of the individual, 
reminded him of the fauns and silvans, whose images he had 
.seen in the aodeot templet of Rome. As the single-hearted 
Scotchman had never for a moment doubted these gods of the 
ancient Gentiles to be actually devils, so he now hesitated not 
to believe that the blasphemous hymn of the Saracen had 
raisdd up an infernal spirit 

**Bat what recks itl” said stout Sir Kenneth to himself; 
** down with the fiend and his worshippers! ” 

He did not, however, think it necessary to give the same 

* Tht werthy ud Imned dengmaii, by whon thii ipedes of hymn hu 
been knntiUed, desiro, that, for femr m misconcepdoii, we iboukl mum 
tiw leader to leoolleGl, that it ta oompoaed b a heathen, to whom the N|l 
c a n aca of eaotel and pliyaical evti aae ookoewn, and wiie eiewa thar 
nedominasoa In the aystem of the eaivene, aa aU moat wiew that i^qpalliiif 
ket, who hme nat tiw benefit af the Quiatian Revelation. On oar own 
part, we beg ta add, that we endentnnd the style of the tianalator is more 
pmifitnatic than can be approved by tiiecc who ere ocqnainted with the 
ibB 0 dorly c ni io na originnL The traodatot teems to bnve deqabed of 
lenderfaig Into BngtiSh vena Ae flighia of Oriental poc^; nod poaaibly, 
Iflce many lenmed and iagenioas men, fiadtog It impoadbie to dtaeovet the 
aenae af tito aeiginnl, he sany have ■ebatitntad bia own. 
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waining of defiaoce to two enemies, as he would unquestion' 
ably have afforded to one. His hand was upon his mace, and 
perhaps the unwary Saracen would have been paid for 
Persian poetry, by ^ving his brains dashed out on the spot, 
without any reason assigned for it; but the Scottish kaight 
was spared from oommitting what would have been a sore blot 
in his shield of arms. The apparition, on which his eyes bad 
been fixed for some time, had at first appeared to dog their 
path by concealing itself l^ind rocks and shrubs, using those 
advantages of the ground with great address, and surmounting 
its irregularities witib tuiprising agility. At length, just as the 
Saracen paused in his song, the figure, irhich was that of a tall 
man clothed in goat-skins, sprung into the midst of the path, 
and seized a rein of the Saracen’s bridle in either hand, 
confronting thus and bearing back the noble horse, .which, 
unable to endure the manner in which this sudden assailant 
pressed the long-armed bit and the severe curb, which, 
according to the Eastern fashion, was a solid ring of iron, 
reared upright, and finally fell backwards on his master, who, 
however, avoided the peril of the fall, by Lightly throwing him¬ 
self to one.side. 

The assailant then shifted his grasp from the bridle of the 
hone to the throat of the rider, fiung himself above the 
struggling Saracen, and, despite of his youth and activity, kept 
him undermost, wreathing his long arms above those of* his ^ 
prisoner, who c^ed out angnly, and yet half-laughing at the 
same time—“Hamako—fool—unloose me—this passes thy 
privilege—unloose me, or I will use my dagger." 

"Thy dagger, infidel dog!" said the figure in the goat¬ 
skins ; " hold it in thy gripe if thou canst I" and in an instant 
he wrenched the Saracen’s weapon out of its owner’s ^land, and 
brandished it over his head. 

** Help, Nazarene I" cried Sheerkohi^ now seriously alarmed; 
" help, or the Hamako will slay me." 

**Slay thee!" replied the dweller of the desert; "and 
luell thou merited death, for singing thy blasphemous 
hymns, not only to the praise of thy fa^ prophet, who is 
foul fiend’s harbinger, but to that of the Author of Kvit 
bimselt" 

The ChristiiB knight had hitherto looked on as one 
atopified, so strangely had this rencontre oootradictedt in 
its progress and event, idl that he had peviously con¬ 
jectured, He felt, however, at length, that it touched his 
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kononr to interfere in behalf of hia diacomited companion; 
and therefore addressed himself to the TictOfious figure in 
the goat-skins. 

** Whosoe'er thoa art,* he said, **and whether of good or of 
evil, know that I am sworn for the time to be true companion 
to ^e Saracen whom thou boldest under thee; therefore, 1 
pray thee to let him arise, else I will do battle with thee in his 
behalf.* 

" And a proper quarrel it were," answered the Hamako, 

* for a Crusader to do battle in—for the sake of an unbaptized 
dog to combat one of his own holy faith I Art thou come 
forth to the wilderness do fight, for the Crescent against the 
Cross ? A goodly soldier of God art thou, to listen to those 
who sii:^ the praises of Satan ! * 

Yet, while he spoke thus, he arose himself^ and, suffering 
the Saracen to arise also, returned him his cangiar, or poniard. 

Thou seest to what a point of peril thy presumption hath 
brought thee,* continued he of the goat-skin^ now addressing 
Sheerkohf, " and by what weak means thy practised skill and 
boasted agility can be foiled, when such is Heaven's pleasure. 
Wherefore, beware, O llderim I for know that, were there not 
a twinkle in the star of thy nativity which promises for thee 
something that is good and gracious in Heaven’s good time, 
we two had not parted till 1 had tom asunder the throat which 
9P lately trilled forth blasphemies.* 

** Hamako,* said the Saracen, without any appearance of 
resenting the violent language, and yet more rfolent a»|ault, to 
which be had been subjected ** I pray thee, good Hamako to 
bewaft how thou dost again urge thy privilege over fiur; for 
though, as a good Moslem, 1 res{>ect those whom Heaven hath 
depriv^ ofi ordinary reason, in order to endow them with the 
tpirit of prophecy, yet 1 like not other men’s hands on the 
tndle of my bone, neither upon my own person. Speak, 
therefore, what thou wilt, secure of any resentment from me; 
but gather so much sense as to apprehend, that if thou shait 
again proffer me any violence, I will strike thy shagged bead^ 
from thy meagre shoulders.—And to thee, fiiend Kenneth,* 
be added, as be remounted his steed, ** 1 must needs say, that, 
in a companion through the desert, I fove friendly deeds 
better thaju fair words. Of the last thou hast given me 
enough; but it had been better to have aided me moie 
speedily in my struggle with this Hamako, who had well-itigb 
taken my life in his frenzy." 
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** By my fiuth,” taid the knight, ** 1 did lomewhat Eul—m 
somev^at tardy in rendering the# instant help; hut the 
etrangenesi of the assailant, the suddenness of scene—it 

was as if thy wild and wick^ lay had raised the de?fl among 
os—^aod such was my confusion, that two or three minutes 
elapsed ere I could take to my weapoa" 

**11100 art but a cold ai^ considerate friend,’* taid the 
Saracen; ** and, had the Hamako been one grain more frantic, 
thy companion had been slain by thy side, to thy eternal 
disboDOuiv without thy stirring a finger in his aid, although 
thou satest by, mounted, and in armi,** 

** By my word, Saracen," said the X^hristian, ** if thou wilt 
have it in ptain terms, I thought that strange figure was the 
devil; and being of thy lineage, 1 knew not what family secret 
you might be communicating to each other, ss you lay (ovingly 
roIUng U^ether on the sand." 

**T1iy gibe is no answer, brother Kenneth," said the 
Saracen; ** for know, that had my assailant been in very deed 
the Prince of Darkness, thou wert bound not the less to enter 
into combat with him in thy comrade’s behalf. Know, also, 
that whatever there may be of foul or of fiendish about 
the Hamako, belongs more to your lineage than to mine; this 
Hamidco being, in truth, the anchorite whom thou art come 
hicher to visit” 

**Thi8)” said Sir Kenneth, looking at the athletie ye^ 
wasted figure before him,—this!—thou mockest, Saracen— 
this cannot be the venerable Theodorick 1 ” 

**Ask himself^ if thou wilt not believe me,” answered 
Sheerkohf; and ere the words had left his mouth, the bermit 
gave evidence in his own behalf. 

** I am Theodorick of Engaddi,” he said—** I an^the walker 
of the desert—1 am firiend c? the Cross, and flail of all infidela, 
heretics, and devil-wmshippers. Avoid ye, avoid ye!—Down 
with Mabound, Termigaunt, and Afl the^ adherents!”—So 
saying, he palled from i^er hit shaggy garment a sort of flail, 
or jointed club, bound with iron, whidi he brandished round 
his head with singular dexterity. 

„ ** Thou seett thy saint,” taid the Saracen, laughing for the 
first tune at die unmitigated astonishment wi& which Sir 
Kenneth looked on the w^ gestures, and heard the wayward 
"mttering of Theodorick, who, after swingiDg hit flail in every 
directioii, apparently quite reckless whether it encountered the 
head of etthet of his companions, ‘finally showed his own 
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strangth, and the toundneM of the weapon, by ttriking into 
fragments a large stone width lay near him. 

** This is a madman,** said Sir Kenneth. 

**Not the worse saint,** returned the Moslem, speaking 
jaccording to the well-known Eastern belief, that madmen 
are under the influence of immediate inspiration. **Koow, 
Christian, that when one eye is extinguished, the other be* 
comes more keen—when one hand is cut off, the other becomes 
more'powerful; so, when our reason in human things is 
disturbed or destroyed, our view heavenward becomes more 
acute and perfect** 

Here the voice of the Saracen was drowned in that of the 
hermit, who began to hollo aloud in a wild chanting tone,—** 1 
am Theodorick of Engaddi—I am the torch-brand oi the desert 
—1 am. the flail of the infidels!—The lion and the leo^nrd shall 
be my comrades, and draw nigh to my cell' for shelter; 
neither shall the goat be afraid of their fangs. I am the torch 
and the lantern. Kyrie Eleison 1 ** 

He closed his song by a short race, and ended that again by 
three forward bounds, which would have done him great credit 
in a gymnastic academy, but became his character hermit so 
indifferently, that the Scottish knight was altogether confounded 
and bewildered. 

The Saracen seemed to understand him better. ** You s^" 
he said, '* that he expects us to follow him to his cell, which, 
indeed, is our only place of refuge for the night You are the 
leopard, from the portrait on your shield; 1 am the lion, as 
my name imports; and, by the goat, alluding to bis garb of 
goat-Skins, he means himself. We must keep him in sight, 
however, for he is as fleet as a dromedary.** 

In factf^he task was a difficult one, for, though the reverend 
guide stopped from time to time, and waved his hand, as if to 
encourage them to come on, yet, well acquainted frith all the 
winding dells and passes 'of ^e desert, and gifted with uncom¬ 
mon activity, which, perhaps, an unsettled state of mind kept 
in constant exercise, he M the knights through chasms, and 
along footpaths, where even the light-armed Svacen, with his 
wrdl-trained barb, was in considerable risk, and where the irtm- 
shcathed European, and his over-burdened horse, found 
themselves in such imminent peril, as the rider would gladl)^ 
have exchanged for the dangers of a general action. Glad be 
was when, at length, after this wild race, he beheld the holy 
man who had led it standing in front of a cavern, with a lat;^ 
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torch io bit htadt composed of t piece of wood dipt in bitumeii, 
which cast a broad and flickedng %ht, and emitted a ttrong 
snlphurous tmelL 

Undeterred by the stifling vapoufi the knight threw 
from hit horse and entered the cavern, whi^ afforded imafl 
appeaiwce of accommodation. The cell was divided into twe 
paka, in the outward of which were ^ altar of stone, and a 
crucifix made of reeds; this served tbftnchorite for hia 
On one side of this outward cave the Christian knight, though 
not without scruple, arising from religious reverence to the 
objects around, fastened up bis horse, and arranged him for 
the night, in imitation of the Saracen, ,who gave him to under* 
stand that such was the custom of the place. The hermit, 
meanwhile, was busied putting his inner apartment in order to 
receive his guests, and there they soon joined him. . At the 
bottom of the outer cave, a small aperture, closed with a door 
of rough plank, led into the sleeping apartment cff the hermit, 
which was more commodious. The floor had been brought 
to a rough level by the labour of the inhabitant, and then 
strewed with white sand, which ho daily sprinkled with water 
from a small fountain which bubbled out of the rock in one 
comer, affording, in that stifling climate, refreshment alike to 
the ear and the taste. Mattresses, wrought of twisted flags, 
lay by the side of the cell; the sides, like the floor, had been 
roughly brought to shape, and several herbs and flowers *^weits 
hung around them. Two waxen torches, which the bemut 
lighted, gave a cheerful air to the place, which was rendered 
agreeable by its fragrance and coolness. 

There were implements of labour in one comer Of the 
ailment, in the other was a niche for a rude statue of the 
Virgin. A table and two chairs showed that they ipust be the 
handiwork of the andiorite^ being different in their form from 
(Rental accommodations. The former was covered, not only 
with reeds and pulse, but also with dried flesh, which Theodo* 
rick assiduously plackl to such arrangement as should invite 
the appetite o( his guests. This appearance of courtesy, 
though mute, and expressed by gesture only, seemed to ^ 
^enneth something entirely irreconcilable with his former 
wild and violent demeanour. The movements of the hermit 
were now become composed, and apparently it was only a sense 
of religious humiliation wbidi prevented his features, emaciated 
at they were by his austere mode life, from being majestic 
and noblei He trode hit coU as (me vdio seemed b<m to nde 
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OTtr men, but who had abdicated hit empire to become the 
lertant of Heaven. Still, Jt must be allowed that hit gigantic 
tiae, the length of his unshaven locks and beard, and the 
of a leep-set and wild eye, were rather attributes of a soldier 
than of a recluse. 

Evtn the Saracen seemed to regard the anchorite with some 
▼enerstion, while he wu thus employed, and he whispered in 
a low tone to Sir Kflneth, “The Hamako is now in his 
better mind, but he will not speak until we have eaten—such 
is his vow.” 

It wis in silence, accordingly, that Theodorick motioned to 
the Scot to take his glace on one of the low chain, while 
Sheerkobf placed himself^ after the custom of his nation, upon 
a cushioa of mats. The hermit then held up both hands, as 
if blessjng the refreshment which he had placed before hts 
guests, ai^ they proceeded to eat in silence as profound as his 
own. To the Saracen this gravity was natural, and the Chris¬ 
tian imitated his taciturnity, while he employed his thoughts 
00 the singularity of his own situation, and the contrast 
betwixt the wild, furious gesticulations, loud cries, and fierce 
actions of Theodorick, when they first met him, and the 
demure, solemn, decorous assiduity with which be now 
performed the dutia of hospitality. 

When their meal was ended, the hermit, who had not him- 
yelf eaten a morsel, removed the fragments from the table, and 
placing before the Saracen a pitcher of sherbet, assigned to the 
Scot a flask of wine. 

“ Drink,” he said, “ my children,”—they were the first woi ■to 
he had spoken,—“ the gifts of God are to be enjoyed when the 
Giver is remembered.” 

Haviog^ssid this, he retired to the outward cell, probably 
for performance of his devotions, and left his guests together 
in the inner apartment; when Sir Kenneth endeav6ared, by 
various questions, to draw from Sheerkohf what that Emir knew 
oonceming hii host He was interested by more than mere 
curiosity in these enquiries. Difficult as it was to reconcile the 
outrageous demeanour of the recluse at his first appearance, to 
hts present humble and placid behaviour, it seemed yet more 
impossible to think it consistent with the high consideration in 
which, according to what Sir Kenneth had learned, this hermit 
was held by the most enlightened divines of the Chrtotian 
world. Theodorick, the hermit of Engaddi, had, in that 
character, been the correspondent of popes and coundtok to 
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whom hii letters, full of eloquent ferrour, had described 
miseries imposed by the unbelievers upon the Latin Chiiitians 
in the Holy Land, in colours scarce inferior to those employed at 
the Coun^ of Clermont by the Hermit Peter, when he prdtdied 
the first Crusade. To find, in a person so reverend, md so 
much revered, the frantic gestures of a mad fakir, indumd the 
Christian knight to pause ere he cpul^resolve to commjnicate 
to him certain important matters, whiR be had in chaife from 
some of the leaders of the Crusade. 

It had been a main object of Sir Kenneth's pilgrimage, 
attempted by a route so unusual, to make such conrmunica* 
tions; but what he had that night seen induced him to pause 
and reflect ere he proceeded to the execution of bis coomitsion. 
From the Emir he could not extract much infornution, but 
the general tenor was as follows:—^That, as he bad Iward, 
the hermit had been once' a brave and valiant soldier, wise in 
council, and fortunate in battle, which last he could easily 
believe from the great strength and agility which he had often 
seen him display;—that he had appeared at Jerusalem in the 
character not of a pilgrim, but in that of one who had devoted 
himself to dwell for the remainder of his life in the Holy Land. 
Shortly afterwards he fixed hit residence amid the scenes of 
desolation where they now found him, respected by the Latins 
for his austere devotion, and by the Turks and Arabs on 
account of the symptoms of insanity which he displayed,* and 
which they ascribed to inspiration. It was from them he had 
the name of Hamako, which expresses such a character in the 
Turkish language. Sheerkohf himself seemed at a loss bow to 
rank their host He had been, he said, a wise man, and bould 
(rften for many hours together speak lessons of virtue or 
wisdom, without the slightest appearance of inacoiracy. At 
othei' times he was wild and violent, but never before had 
he seen him so mischievously dispos^ as he had that day 
appe^ed to be. His rage was chiefly provoked By any affront 
io 'his religion; and there was a story of some wandering 
Arabs, who had insulted his worship and defaced his altar, 
and whom he had on that account attacked and slain with the 
■1^ flail, which he carried with him in lieu of all other 
weapons. Hus incident had made a great noise, and it waa 
as much the fear of the hermit's iron flail, as regard for hit 
character aa a Hamako, which caused the roving tribes to 
respect hia dwelling and his chapel His feme had spread so 
that Saladin hM issued paiti^kr orders that be should be 
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V » 

Spued uid protected He himself^ uid other Moslem lords of 
raok^ had suited the cell more than onoe» partly from coiiosi^, 
partly that diey expected from a man so learned as the 
ChrisfiaD Hamako, some insight into the secrets of futurity. 
** He bad,” continued the Saracen, ** a rathid, or observatory, 
of great hdght, contrised to view the heavenly bodies, arid 
particularly the planetag system, by whose movemuits and 
influences, as both ChrALui'and Moslem ^believed, the course 
of human events was regulated, and might be predicted” 

This was the substance of the Emir Sheerkohfs information, 
and it left Sir Kenneth in doubt whether the character of 
insanity arose from thc^ occasional excessive fervour of the 
hermit’s zeal, or whether it was not altogether fictitious, and 
assumed for the sake of the immunities which it afibrded Yet 
it seemed that the infidels had carried theilr complaisance 
towards him to an uncommon length, considering the fanaticism 
of the followers of Mohammed, in the midst of whom he was 
living, though the professed enemy of their faith. He thought 
also there was more intimacy of acquaintance betwixt the 
hermit and the Saracen, than the words of the latter had 
induced him to anticipate; and it had not escaped him, that 
the former had caU^ the latter by a name different ficrn 
that which he himself had assumed All these considerations 
authorised caution, if not suspicion. He determined to 
observe his host closely, and not to be over hasty in com¬ 
municating with him on the important chuge intrusted to him. 

“ Bewue, Saracen,” he said; ” metbinks our host’s imagina- 
tioD wanders as well on the subject of names as upon oth^^ 
matters. Thy name is Sheerkohf, and he called thee but now 
by another.” 

"My Q^me, when in the tent of my fiither,” replied the 
Kurdman, " was Ilderim, and by this 1 am still distinguished 
by many. In the field, and to soldien, I am knoim as the 
liion of the Mountain, being the name my good siyord hath 
won for me.—^But hush, the Hamako comes. It is to warn us 
to rest 1 know his custom—^nooe must watch him at his 
vigils." 

The anchorite accordingly entered, and folding his suns 
on his bosom ss he stood before them, said with a solemn 
voice—** Blessed be His name, who hath appointed the quiet 
night to follow the busy day, and the calm sl^p to refresh the 
wearied limbs, snd to compose the troubled spirit f” 

Both wairion replied ** Amen I” and, arising from the table, 
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prepared to betake themselfres to the couches, which! dieh 
host indicated by waving his hand, as, making a ^vereoce to 
each, he again withdrew from the apartment 

The Knight of the Leopard then disarmed himself of his 
heavy panoply, his Saracen companion kindly assisting him to 
undo his buckler and clasps, until he remained in dose 
dress of chamois leather, which kpigh|s and men-at-arms used 
to wear under their harness. The Saracen, if be bad admired 
the strength of his adversary when sheathed in steel, was now 
no less struck with the accuracy of proportion displayed in his 
nervous and well-compacted figure. The knight, on the other 
hand, as, in exchange of courtesy, he .assisted the Saracen to 
disrobe himself of his upper garments, that he might sleep with 
more convenience, was on hu side at a loss to conceive how 
such slender pfoportions, and slimness of figure, could be 
reconciled with the vigour he had displayed in personal 
cCHitest 

£ach warrior prayed ere he addressed himself to his place 
of rest The Moslem turned towards his the point to 
which the prayer of each follower of the Frophet was to be 
addressed, and murmured his heathen orisons, while the 
Christian, withdrawing from the contamination of the infiders 
neighbourhood, placed his huge cross-handled sword upright, 
and kneeling before it as the sign of salvation, told his rosary 
with a devotion which was enhanced by the recollection cflf the 
scenes through which he had passed, and the dangers from 
which he had been rescued in the coarse of the day. Both 
warriors, worn by toil and travel, were soon fast asleep, each 
on his separate pallet * 


CHAPTER IV 

KsiTNipi, the Scot, waS' uncertain how long la senses had 
been lost in profound repose^ when he was roused to recollect 
tion by a sense of oppression on hit chest, which at first 
suggested a flitting dream of struggling with a powerful 
ogpopent, and at length recalled him TuUy to his senses. He 
was about to demand who was there, wh^ opening his eyes, 
he beheld the figure of the anchorite, wild and savage-looking 
aa we have described him, standing by hit be<£ide, and 
pressing his right hand upon bis breast, while he held a 
«3ver lamp in the other. 
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** Be tUent,” said the hermit, mm the proitmte knight looked 
ap ID furprise; ** 1 have that to say to you which yonder iohdel 
must not hear.” 

These words he spoke in the French language, and not In 
the lingua franca, or compound of Eastern and European 
dialects, which bad hitherto been used amongst them. 

be continued, **put on thy mantle. Speak not, 
but tread lightly, and foUOw ihe.” 

* Sir Kenneth arose, and took his sword. 

It needs not,” answered the anchorite, in a whisper; ** we 
are going where spiritual arms avail much, and freshly weapons 
are but as the reed and tj^e decayed gourd” 

The knight deposited bis sword by the bedside as before, 
and, armed only with his dagger, from which, in this perilous 
country, .he never parted, prepared to attend-his mysterious 
rhost 

The hermit then moved slowly forwards, and was followed 
by the knight, still under some uncertainty whether the dark 
form which glided on before to show him the path, was not, 
ia fact, the creation of a disturbed dream. They passed, like 
shadows, into the outer apartment, without disturbing the 
paynim Emir, who lay still buried in repose. Before the cross 
and altar, in the outward room, a lamp was still burning, a 
missal was displayed, and on the floor lay a discipline, or 
i^>goitential scourge of small cord and wire, the lashes of which 
were stained with recent blood, a token, no doubt, of the 
’severe penance of the recluse. Here Theodorick kneeled 
down, and pointed to the knight to take his place beside h*m 
upon Ihe sharp flints, which seemed placed for the purpose 
t of rendering the posture of reverential devotion as uneasy at 
possible; ijp read many prayen of the Catholic Church, and 
chanted, in a low but earnest voice, three of the penitentia] 
psalms. These last he intermixed with sighs and tears, and 
convulsive throbs, which bore witness how deeply he felt the 
divine poetry whidi he recited. The Scottish knight assisted 
with profound sincerity at these acts of devotion, his opinions 
of his host beginning, in the meantime, to be so much ci^ged, 
that he doubt^ whether, frt>m the severity of his penance, and 
the ardour of his prayers, he ought not to rega^ him as a 
aaiot; and when they arose from the ground, he stood with 
tevetonoe before him, as a pupil before an honoured master. 
The hermit was, on bis si^ silent and abstracted for the 
space of a few minutes. 
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**Look into yoDder recess, my son,* he said, pointing to the 
fiutber corner oi the cell; ** there thou wilt find a teil'-^bring 
It hither.** 

The knight obeyed; and, in a small aperture cut out of the 
wall,, and secured wi^ a door of wicker, he found the ?eil 
enquired for. When he brought it to the light, he discovered 
that it was tom, and soiled in some places with some dark 
substance. The anchorite looked at it with a deep but 
smothered emotion, and ere he could speak to the Scottish' 
knight, was compelled to vent bis feelings in a convulsive groan. 

** Thou art now about to look upon the richest treasure that 
the earth possesses,** he at length sajd i " woe is me, that my 
eyes are unworthy to be lifted towa^ itl Alasl I am but 
t^ vile and despised sign, which points out to the wearied 
traveller a harbour rest and security, but must itsejf remain 
for ever without doors. In vain have 1 fled to the very depths ^ 
of the rocks, and the very bosom of the thirsty desert Mine 
enemy hath found me—even he whom I have denied has 
pursued me to my fortresses!** 

He paused again for a moment, and, turning to the Scottish 
knight, said, m a firmer tone of voice, *'You bring me a 
greeting from Richard of England?** 

** 1 come from the Council of Christian Princes,** said the 
knight; ** but the King of England being indisposed, I am not 
honoured with his Majesty’s command^** , 

** Your token?** demanded the recluse. 

Sir Kenneth hesitated—former suspicions, and the marks 
of bsanity which the hermit bad formerly exhibited, rushed 
suddenly on his thoughts; but how suspect a man whose 
manners were so saintly ? ** My password,” he said at length, 
** is this—Kings be^ed of a be^iar.” « 

**lt is right,** said the hermit, while he pausea; **1 know 
^ well; but the sentinel upon his post—and mine is an 
important one—challenges firieod as w^ as foe.” 

He then moved forwi^ with the lamp, leading the way into 
. the room which they had left. Tht Saractm lay oo his couch, 
still fisst asleqx Tht hermit paused by his side and looked 
alown on him. 

**He sleeps,” be said, **10 darkness, and must not be 
awakened.” 

The attitude of the Emir <Ed indeed convey the idea of 
ptofoood repose. One arm, flung across hs body, as he lay 
snth hk fikce half tamed to the wall, eoooealed, with its looit 
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and long tkeere, the greeter part of hia (ace; but ^ high 
forehead was yet visible. Its nerves, whidi during hit waking 
hours were so uncommonly active, were now motionless, at 
if the hce had been composed of dark marble, and his long 
silken eyelashes closed over his piercing and hawk-like eyes. 
The open and relaxed hand, and the deep^ regular, and soft 
breathing gave all tokens of the molt profound repose* The 
slumberer formed a singular group along with the tall forms 
c»f the hermit in bis sh^gy dress of goat-skins, bearing the 
lamp, and the knight in his close leathern coat; the former 
with an austere expressioh of ascetic gloom, the latter with 
anxious curiosity deepl]b impressed on his manly features. 

** He sleeps soundly,” said the hermit, in the same low tone 
as before, and repeating the words, though he had changed 
the meaning from that which is literal to a metaphorical sense 
—** He sleeps in darkness, but there shall be for him a day- 
spring.—O, Ilderim, thy walking thoughts aue yet as vain and 
wild as those which are wheeling their giddy dance through 
thy sleeping brain; but the trumpet shall be heard, and the 
dream shall be dissolved.” 

So saying and making the knight a sign to follow him, the 
hermit went towards the altar, and, passing behind it, pressed 
a spring which, opening without noise, showed a small iron 
door wrought in the side of the cavern, so as to be almost 
iropdrceptible, unless upon the most severe scrutiny. The 
hermit, ere he ventured fully to open the door, dropt some 
oil on the hinges, which the lamp supplied. A small staircase, 
hewn in the rock, was discovered, when the iron domr wa.. at 
length completely opened. 

“Take ^e veil which I hold,” said the hermit, in a 
melancholy tone, “and blind mine eyes; for 1 may not look 
on the treasure which thou art presently to behpl^ without 
sis and presumption.” 

Wtthbut reply, the knight hastily muffled the recluse’s head 
in the veil, and the latter began to ascend the staircase as one 
too much accustomed to the way to require the use of lighli < 
while at the same time he held the lamp to the Scot, who 
followed him for many steps up the narrow ascent At length 
they rested in a small vault of irregular form, in one nook 
of wbidi the staircase terminated, i^ile in another comer a 
corresponding stair was seen to continue the asooit In a 
third angle was a GotUc door, very rudely ornamented with 
the usual attributes of clustered columns and carving and 
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defended bj a wicket, itrongly guarded widi iron, and itadded 
with large oaila. To this last point the hermit directed his 
steps, which seemed to falter as he approached it. 

'*Put off thf shoes," he said to his attendant; “the ground 
on which thoo standest is holy. Banish from thy innermost 
heart each profane and carnal thought, for to harbour such 
while in this place were a deadly impiety." 

The knight laid aside bis shoes as he was commanded, and 
the hermit stood in the meanwhile as if communing with his 
soul in secret prayer, and wfen he again moved, commanded 
the knight to knock at the wicket'three times. He did so. 
The door opened spontaneously, at least Sir Kenneth beheld 
DC one, and his senses were at once assailed by a stream of 
the light, and by a strong and almost oppressive sense 

of thcFrichest perfumes. He stepped two or th^ paces back, 
and it was the space of a minute ere he recovered the dazzling 
and overpowering effects of tlie sudden change from darkness 
to light 

When he entered the apartment in which this brilliant lustre 
was displayed, h^ perceived that the light proceeded from a 
combination of silver lamps, fed with purest oil, and sending 
forth the richest odours, hanging by silver chains from the roof 
of a small Gothic chapel, hewn, like most part of the bermifi 
lingular mansion, out of the sound and solid rock. But, 
whereas, in every other place which Sir Kenneth had teea, 
the labour employed upon the rock had been of the simplest 
and coarsest description, it had in this chapel employed the 
inventioD and the chisels of the most able architects. The 
groined roofs rose from six columns on each side, carrefl with 
the rarest skill; and the manner in which the crossings of the 
concave arches were bound together, as it were, apprt>' 
priate ornaments, were all in the finest tone of the architecture^ 
and of the age. Corresponding to the line of pillars, there 
were on each side six richly wrought niches, ea^ of which 
contained the image of one of the twelve apostles. 

. At the upper and eastern end of the chapel stood the altar, 
behind which a very rich curtain of Persian silk, embroidered 
d^ply with gold, covered a recess, containing, unquestionably, 
some image or r^c of no ordinary sanctity, in honour whom 
this singular place of worship had been erected. Under the 
penuasion that this must be the ca^ the knight advanced 
tp the shrine, and kneeling down b^ore it, repeated bit 
devotions with fervency, during which his attention waa 
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cUmirbed bf the curtain being suddenly tailed, or rather 
pulled aside, how or by whom he saw not; but in the oidie 
whi<^ was thus disclosed, he beh^d a cabinet of silver and 
ebony, with a double folding door, the whole formed into the 
miniatuxe resemblance of a Gothic church. 

As he gated with anxious curiosity on the shrine, the two 
folding doors also flew open, discovering a large piece of wood, 
on wluch were blasoned the words, Vxxu Caux, at the tame 
time a choir of femak voioea sung Gloeia Patex. The 
instant the strain had ceased, t£lb shrine was dosed, and the 
curtain again drawn, and the knight who knelt at the altar 
might now continue his jdevotions undisturbed, in honour of 
the holy relic which had just been disclosed to his view. He 
did this under the profound impression of one w^ had 
witnessed with his own eyes, an awful evidence of tbii^ truth 
of his religion, and it was some time ere, conduding his 
orisons, he arose, and ventured to look around him for the 
hermit, who had guided him to this sacred and mysterious 
spot He behdd him, his head still muffled in the v^ which 
he bad himself wrapped around it, couching, like a rated 
bound, upon the threshold of the chapel; but apparently 
without venturing to cross it; the holiest reverence, the most 
penitential remorse, was expressed by his posture, which 
seemed that of a man borne down and crushed to the earth 
\jf the burden of bis inward feelings. It seemed to the Scot 
that only the sense of the deepest penitence, remorse, and 
humiliation could have thus prostrated a Inme so strong, and 
a spirit so fiery. 

Heepproached him as if to speak, but the reduse anticipated 
hia purpose, murmuring in stifled tooe^ from beneath the fold 
in which hjy bead was muffled, and which sounded like a voice 
proceeding from the cerements of a corpse,—“ Abide, abide— 
happy th^ that mayst—the vision is not yet ended.**—So 
sayini^ he reared himself from the ground, drew back from the 
threshold on which he had hitherto lain prostrate, and dosed 
the door of the ch^iel, which, secured by a spring bolt within, 
the snap of which resounded through the fdace, appeared so 
much like a part of die living rock from which cavern was 
hewn, that Kenneth could hardly discern where the aperture 
had been. He was now alone in the lighted cba|)el, which 
contained the lahc to which he had lately mdared his tomage, 
wstfaoot other tstna than his dagger, or other companion dum 
his piour thoughts and dauntless oourage. 
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Uncertain what was next to happen, hot resolved to abide 
the course of events, Sir Kenneth paced the solitary chapel, 
till l^>oot the time of the earliest cock-crowing. At this (feed 
season, when night and morning met together, he heard, but 
from what quarter he could not discover, the sound of such a 
small silver bell as is rung at the elevation of the host, in the 
ceremony, or sacrifice, as it has been called, of the mass* The 
hour and the place rendered the sound fe^ully solemn, and, 
bold as be was, the knight withdrew himself into the farther 
nook of the chapel, at the end opposite to the altar, in order 
to observe, without interrupdon, die consequences of this 
unexpected signal 

He did not wait long ere the silken curtain was again with- 
drawm^d the relic again presented to his view. As he sunk 
reverdE^ly on his knee, 1 m heard the sound of the lauds, or 
earliest ofiSce of the Catholic Church, sung by female voices, 
which united together in the performance as they had done 
in the former service. The knight was soon aware that the 
voices were no longer stationary in the distance, but approached 
the chapel and bi^me louder, when a door, imperceptible 
when dosed, like that by which he had himself entered, 
opened on the other side of the vault, and gave the tones of 
the choir more room to swell along the ribbed arches of the 
roof. 

The knight fixed his eyes on the opening with breathlew 
anxiety, an^ oontinuing to kneel in the attitude of devotion 
which the place and scene required, expected the consequence 
of these preparations. A procession appeared about to issae 
from the door. First, four beautiful boys, whose arms,' neck, 
and legs were bare, showing the broose complexion of the 
East, and contrasting with the snow-white tunics jjrhich they 
wore, entered the chapel by two and two. The first pair bore 
censers, which they swung from side to side, adding double 
fragrance to the odours with which the chapel alrea^^ was 
impregnated. The second pair scattered flowers. 

After these followed, in due and majestic order, die females 
who composed the choir; six, who, from their black scapu- 
Iqries, and black vdls over their white garments, appeared to 
be professed nuns of the order of Mount Camel; and as 
many whose veils, being white, argued them to be novices, or 
occasional inhabitants in the doister, iriio were not as yet 
bound to k by vows. The former held in thmr hands la^ 
fosaries, while tire younger and lighter figures iriio foUowei^ 
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obrried each a chaplet of red and white rotea. They moired 
in proceisioo around the chapel, without appearing to take the 
fligbteft notice of Kenneth, although pasting to near himjttiat 
their robes almost touched him; while they continued to ting, 
the knight doubted not that he was in one of those cloisters 
where the noble Christian maidens had formerly openly 
devoted^ themselves to the services of the Church. Most of 
them had been suppressed tinee the Mahometans had recon¬ 
quered Palestine, but many purchasing connivance by presents, 
or receiving it from the demency or contempt of victors, 
stili continued to observe in private the ritual to which their 
vows had consecrated them. Yet, though Kenneth knew this 
to be the case, the sofemnity of the place and hour, the 
suiprise at the sudden appearance of these votaresses, the 
visionary manner in which they moved past him, hiip» sudi 
influence on his imagination, that he could scarce conceive that 
the fair procession which he beheld was formed of creatures of 
this world, to much did they resemble a choir of supernatuiml 
beings, rendering homage to the universal object t>f adoration. 

Such was the knight’s first idea, as the procession passed 
him, scarce moving, save just sufficiently to continue their 
progress; so that, seen by.the shadowy and religious light 
which the lamps shed through the douds of incense whidt 
darkened the apartment, they appeared rather to glide than 
to walk. 

* But as a second time, in surrounding the chapel, they 
passed the spot on which he kneeled, one of the white-stoUd 
maidens, as the glided by him, detached from the chaplet 
whidi.she carried a rose-bud, which dropped from her 
perhaps unconsciously, on the foot of Sir Kenneth. The 
knight started at if a dart bad suddenly struck his person; 
for, when the mind is wound op to a high pitch of feeling and 
eatpe^tion, foe slightest incident, if unexpected, gives fire to 
foe tpin which imagination has already hud. But*he sup* 
pressed his emotion, recollecting how easily an incident so 
indiflerent mi^t have happened, and that it was only foe 
uniform monotony of the movement of foe choristers which 
foe inddeot in the slightest degree remarkable. 

Still, while the procession, for the third time, surrounded 
foe chapel, the thoughts and die eyes of Kenneth followed 
ezdusivdy the one among tbe novices who had dropped the 
rose-bud. Her step, her face, her form, were so compleldy 
assimilated to foe rest of tbe cboristeri, that it was impotiiblt 
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to perceiTe the leost markg of indmduaiity, and fet Ke&neth'i 
heart throbbed like a bird that would burst from its cage, at 
if to assure him, by its sjrmpadietic sug^^dons, that the female 
who held the right file ob die second rank of the norioes, was 
dearer to him, not only than all the rest that were present hot 
than the whole sex besides. The romantic passion of lore, as 
it was dherished, and indeed enjoined, by the rules of cbiTaJbry, 
associated well with the no less romantic feelings of ^Cfvotion; 
and they might be said much more to enhance. than to 
counteract each other. It was, therefore, with a glow of 
expectation, that had something even of a religious deader, 
that Sir Kenneth, his sensations thrilling from his heart to the 
ends of his fingers, ei^iected some le^nd sign of the presence 
of one, who, he strongly fancied, had already bestowed on him 
the filit Short as the space was during which the procession 
again completed a third perambulation of the chapel, it seemed . 
an eternity to Kenneth. At length the form, which he had 
watched with such devoted attention, drew nigh; there was 
DO difference betwixt that shrouded figure and the othem, 
with whom k moved in concert and in unison, until, just as 
she passed for the third time the kneeling Crusader, a part 
of a little and well-proportioned hand, so beautifully formed 
as to give the highest idea of the perfect proportions of the 
form to which it belonged, stole through the folds of the 
gauxe, like a moonbeam through the fleecy cloud of a summer 
night, and again a rose-bud lay at the f^ of the Knight of 
die ligopard. 

This second intimation could not be acddeotal—it could 
not be fortuitous, the resemblance of that half-seen, but 
beautiful female hand, with one which his lips bad once 
touched, and, while they touched it, had internally sworn 
allegiance to the lovely owner. Had further pro^ been 
wanting, there was the glimmer of that matchless ruby ring on 
that sDOW'White finger, whose invaluable worth tsoidd 

yet have prized less than the slightest sign which that finger 
could have made—and veithd, too, as riM was, he miglk tee, 
by dianoe or by favour, a stray curi of the dark tresses, each 
hair of which was deiuer to him a hundred times thu a 
ehain of massive gold. It w|s the lady of his love I But that 
she should be here—in die sai^ige mod sequestered d e s e rt— 
aatong vestals who rendered thecnirelveB habitants of wikto and 
of caverns, tiuit dwy might perform in secret those ChristiuB 
litas winch diey dmnd not ssmta in epenly*—taai diis shonld 
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be tox-in trsth ind in reality—seemed too iiKredilde; it must 
be a draun—a delusive trance of the imagination. While 
these thoughts passed through the mind of Kennedi, die same 
passage, by which the procession had entered the chapel, 
received them on their retura. The young sacristana, the 
table nuns, vanished successively through the open door; at 
length she from whom he had received this double intimation 
passed also—yet, in passing, turned her head!, slightly indeed, 
hut perceptibly, towa^ the place where he remained fixed at 
an image. He marked the last wave of her veil—it was gone 
—and a darkness sunk upon his soul, scarce less palpable than 
that whidi almost immediately enveloped his external sense; 
for th%last chorister haef no sooner crossed the threshold of 
the door, than it shut with a loud sound, and at thajrae 
instant the voices of the choir were silent,' the lighttfilr the 
chapel whre at once extinguished, and Sir Kenneth remained 
solitary, and in total darkness. But to Kenneth, solitude and 
darkness, and the uncertainty of his mysterious situation, were 
as nothing—he thought not of them-xcared not for them— 
cared for nought in the world save the flitting vision which had 
just glided past him, and the tokens of her favour which she 
bad bestow^ To grope on the floor for the buds which she 
had droppedx*to press them to his lips—to his bosom—now 
alternately, now together—to rivet his lips to the cold stones 
on wl)ich, as near as he could judge, the had so lately stept— 
ttf play all the extravagances which strong affection suggests 
and vindicates to those who yield themselves up to it, wqire but 
the tokens bf passionate love, common to all ages. But it was 
peculiv’ to the times of chivalry, that in his wildest raptun^ 
die knight imagined of no attempt to follow or to trace the 
object of such romantic attachment; that he thought of her as 
of a deity, iffao, having deigned to show herself for an instant 
to her devoted worshipper, had again returned to the j^kness 
of her sanctuary—or as an influential planet, srhich, having 
darted in some auspicious minute one favourable ray, wrapped 
itaelf again in its v^ of mist The motions of the lady of his 
love were to him those of a superior being, who was to move 
without watch or control, rejoice him by her appearance, or 
depress him by her absence^ animate him by her kindnesa, or 
drive him to despair by her crueltyxHdi at her own free-will, 
and vithont other importunity or remonstnuice than that 
exprassed by the most devoted services of the heart and sword 
of the champlop, whose sole object in life was to fidfll her 
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commands, tod, bf the tpleodoiir of his own tdiieTeineiii% to 
exalt her fame. 

Such were the rules of ^▼aliy, and of the love which was 
its ruling principle. Bu^ Sir Kenneth’s attachment was 
rendered romantic b)r other and still more peculiar drcum- 
stances. He had never even heard tfatf sound of his lad^t 
voice, though he had often beheld her beauty with capture. 
She moved in a circle, which his rank of knighthood permitted 
him indeed to approach, but not to mingle with; and highly, 
as he stood distinguished for warlike skill and enterprise, still 
the poor Scottish soldier was compelled to worship bis divinity 
At a distance almost as great as divides the Perstan from the 
son which he adores. But when wai^ the pride of woman too 
lofty to overlook tlie passionate devotion of a lover, however 
inferior in degree 7 Her eye bad been on him in* the touma> 
ment, her ear had heard his praises in the report of the battles 
which were daily fought; and while count, duke, and lord 
contended for her grace, it flowed, unwillingly perhaps at first, 
or even unconsciously, towards the poor Knight of the 
Leopard, who, to support his rank, had little besides his sword. 
When she looked, and when she listened, the lady saw and 
beard enough to encourage her in her partiality, which had at 
first crept on her unawares. If a knight’s personal beauty was 
praised, even the most prudish dames of the military court of 
England would make an exception in favour of the Scottish 
Kenneth; and it oftentimes happened, that notwithstand^ 
the fery considerable largesses which princes and peers 
bestowed on the minstrels, an impartial spirit of inidepende&oe 
would seixe the poet, and the harp was swept to the berobm 
of one who had neither palfreys nor garments to bestow in 
guerdon of his applause. 

The moments when she listened to the prfBses of her 
lover became gradually more and more dear to the high-bore 
Edith, relieving the flattery with which her ear was weary, and 
presenting to her a subject of secret contemplation, more 
worthy, as he seemed by general report, than those who 
surpassed him in rank ai^ m the gifts of fortune. As her 
attention became constantly, though cautiously, fixed on Sir 
Kenneth, she grew more and more convinced it his personal 
devotion to herself, and more and more certain in htf mind, 
that in Kenneth of Scotland she b^eld the ftrtod kni^t 
doomed to share with her through weal and woo*~andHthe 
prospect looked gloomy and dangmoua—^passionato a tt ach* 
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moi^ to wUdi the p^tt of the age eicribed such tmiv^mal 
dommioQ, and which iUt manoers and morali placed nearlj on 
the aanie rank with derotion itself* 

Let uf not disguise the truth %om our teadeia. When 
Edith became aware of the state of her own sentiments, 
chivalrous as were pn seotimenta, becoming a maiden not 
distant from the thrdbe of England, gratified as her pride must 
have been with the mute though unceasing homage rendered 
jto her bf the knight whom she had distinguished, there were 
moments when t)^ feelings of the woman, loving and beloved, 
murmured against the restrainta of state and form by which 
sbe was surrounded, and when she almost blamed the timidity 
of her Igver, who seemed tesolved not to infringe them. The 
etiquette, to use' a moderq phrase, of birth and rank, had 
drawn around her a magical circle, ^yond which Sir Kenneth 
^might indeed bow and gaze, but within which he could no 
more pass than an evoked spirit can transgimu the boundariet 
prescribed by the rod of a powerful enchanter. The thought 
involuntarily pressed on her, that she herself must venture, 
were it but the point of her fairy foot, beyond the prescribed 
boundary, if she ever hoped to give a lover, so reserved and 
bashful, an opportunity of so slight a favour as but to salute 
her shoe-tie. There was an example, the noted precedent of 
/the ** King’s daughter of Hungary," who thus generously 
encouraged the ** squire of low degree "; and Edith, though cif 
kitig^y ^lood, was no king’s daughter, any more than her lover 
was of low degree; fortune had put no such extreme btn|er in 
obstacle to 'their affections. Something, however, within 
maideo’i bosom^that modest pride, which throws fetters even 
on love Itself—^forbade her, notwithstanding the superiority of 
^her condition, to make those advances, which in every case 
delicacy assijUM to the other sex; above all, Sir Kenneth was 
a knight so gentle and honourable, so highly accomplished— 
as her imagipsrion at least suggested togetoer with the strictest 
feelingi of srbat was due to himself and to her—that, however 
^ oonstrauied her attitude might be sriule receiving his adorations, 
like the image of some deity, who b neither supposed to Teel 
nor to reply to the homage of its votaries, still idol feared 
that to step prematurely from her pedestal, would be to 
demde hen^ in lite eyes of her devoted worshipper. 

Yel the devout adorer of an actual idol can even discover 
ngiis of appeobatioii in the rigid and immovable fieaturea of a 
i&dde imi^ and it wtmda that sometldii^ which canid 
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be u favourably interpreted, glanoed from the bright eye of tim 
lovely Edith, whose beauty, indeed, consisted rather more m 
that very power of expresagn, than on absolute regularity of 
contour, or brilliancy of Wbplexion. Some light maria of 
distinction had escaped from her, notwithstanding her own 
jealous vigilance, else how could Sir Keoneth have so readily, 
and so undoubtingly, recognised the lovely of which scarce 

two Angers were vistble from under thMem, or how could he 
have rested so thoroughly assured that two Aow^ successively ^ 
dropt on the spot, were intended as a recognition on the part' 
of his lady-love ^ By what train of observation—by what 
secret signs, looks, or gestures — by what instinctive ft’ee* 
masonry of love, ^is degree Oi intelligence came to subsist 
between Edith and her lover, we cannot attempt to trace; 
for we axe old, and such slight vestiges of affection, quickly 
discovered by younger eyes, defy the power of ours. ‘ Enough,^ 
that such affection did subsist between parties who had never 
even spoken to one another, though, on the side of Edith, it 
was checked by a deep sense of the difficulties and dangen 
which must necessarily attend the further prepress of meir 
attachment, and upon that of the knight by a thousand doubts 
and fears, lest he had over-estimated the li^ht tokens of the 
lady*i notice, varied, as they necessarily were, by long intervala 
of apparent coldness, during iriiich, either the fear w aciting , 
the observation of others, ind thus drawing danger upon her 
lover, or that of sinkine in his esteem by seeming too wiQilig 
to be won, made her behave with indifference, and as if un¬ 
observant of his presence. 

This narrative, tedious perhaps, but which the story renders 
necessary, may serve to explain the state of intelligeoce, if it 
deserves so strong a name, betwixt the lovers, when Sffith'S^ 
unexpected appearance in die chapel produced tU powerlul an ’ 
effect on the Mings of her knight 
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bft Kn^fat of the Leopard still altenwiely eic* 

pressiog ttaSk$ lo Hetipen» md mtitade to hit ledjr, m Hm 
boon iraich had been voiichaBfedl|| him. Hit own tafbtj, his 
own destiny, for which he was IRh timim Iktte amdoos, hid 
not now die weight ol a min of ^ist ih his rejections. He 
was in the neighfao|||j|boa of Lady Edith, had teoeiiped 
tokens of her grs»^ was in i {da^ hafiowed by relics of the 
most awful saDCtiiP^4 Chrisoan solder, a devoted lOTer, 
could fear nothin^ diink of nothing, but his doty to Heaven, 
and bis devmr to nis hidy; 

At the lapse of the space of tune which we have noticed, a 
shrill whistift; like that 1 ^ which a iakoner calls Ins hawk, 
was heard to ring sharply tluOf^h the vaultad diapidi It was 
a sound ill suited to the place^ and reminded Sir Kemietb 
how necessary it was he should be upon hti gus^ He 
started from his knee, and laid his band upon his poniard. A 
aeaking sound, as of a screw orpulle}^, succeeded, and a light 
streaming upwards, as from an opeiung in the door, sboii^ 
that a trap-door had been raised or depressed. In less tiian a 
minute, a long skinny am, partly naked, partly clothed in a 
sleeve of red samite, arose out of the apmture, holthng a lamp 
as high as it could stremh upwards, and tiie figure to ehtch the 
arm belonged ascended step by step to ^ kvdi of the chapel 
floor. The form and &ce of being who thus presented 
himself, were those of a frightftiplwarf, with a huge head, a 
cap fantastically adorned with three peacock feathers, g dt^s 
of red sandte, the richness of which rendered bit tigltnet|mOre 
conspicuous, distinguished by gold bracelets and armletl, atid 
a whttasilk sash, in which he wore a gold-hiUed daggecr This 
singular figure hikl in his left hand a kind of broom. So soon 
as he had stepped horn the aperture whtdi he arose, 

he stood itul, and, as if to show himseu more^dktinctly, 
moved the lamp ahich he slowly over ht| face and person, 
suecessii^ Uluminating lus wiH and fantastic features, and 
his misshapen but hervous limbs. Though dUproportioned in 
person, the dwarf Was not so distorted as to ar^ any want of 
strength or activity. While Sir Kennetii gru^ on this dis¬ 
agreeable object, thie^>opalarciwedocciiivedtoh»rememb^ 
coQceroii^ the gnomes, or earthly spirits, which make their 
abode in dm q|vemt *cff tie eardi; imd so much this 
figure, conMpond widi ideas be had formed of their appear- 
|uio^ tbat^ tooke^iMl it wm disgisst; mindled ntft indeed 
.widi fimr, hut that Of awe which the presence of a 
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aame inmfnetHWi her |wedebeleor had eihdibiedt she 
p$md the>)li|^ om }miiim and fMnon, whidi aeefiied to 
rind lhft4nMd<^ m w& ab tbti most unfaYoar 

able eitetiorj dtere s^ono tn#, In urn Mores of bodi whtdi 
aigoed alertnetw a^ inirlMnoo ii the most uncommon 
degioa. This axicwf Irmn thi bdlllaACt of their eyest which, 
deep aot beneath |dach 'hud hha w brows, gleamed with a 
luMI^ whhd^ Hhe mat In the ^ m die toad, seemed to make 
soma dnmOw for ^ aatreme o^ness qf conntenaoce and 
pmaOtL ; 

Sir Cmmath remained aa |f hpili^wi^ while dua oploY^ 
pair, motM roM ^efo^id mm to eaidi odier, appemed to 
perform ^ du^ oiyflil|e{mi| |4 memals ; bat, as diey used 

00^ one hand, thedpor waa^pbt inudi benefited by the exprasc, 
whfidi pMKdth iOcIi Od^ of gettores and mannet^ li 
befitted dhi^ bamona Juad finmiiioak; aniDeaiaiice; When they 
approached dhar m tha kni^t> in the 0000% nf their occupm 
they daaaed m nih their broom and pk^ig tbegmelyei 
Ude 1 ^ lid^ diteOt^ opnodm tn ^ Kenaetfa, they again 
•fowty ddded the li|^ adndi Him toalmlte 

dihdnedy ^ aoryey IMmi n«m not rendered moK« 
agree^la by being blmiiht ninm, and 16 obseree dm 
extrewse ^chnasa ahd foNmOeiw with tbeh hkick and 
glittmmg nym iadM'bMNh: tbe Ofthi^^ Th^dmn 
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might, It another period, have been much amined bjr ttKs 
mummeiy of these poor effigies of httmtusity; bdi now, their 
appearance, gesticulations, language, brdke the train of 
dMjp and solemn feeling with which^ was impressed, and be 
rejoiced hi the disappearance of the unhappy objects. 

A few minutes after they had retired, the doormat which he 
had entered opened slowly, and, remaining ajar, discovered a 
faint light arising from a limtem placed upon threshold. 
Its doubtful and wavering gleam showed a dark form reclined 
beside the entrance, but without its precincts, which, on 
approaching it more nearly, he recognis^ to be the hermit, 
couching in the same humble posture in which he had at first 
hud himself down, and which, doubtless, he had retained 
during the whole time of his guest's continuing in the chapel 
‘*A11 is Over,** said the hermit* as he heard th^ knight 
approadiing, “ and the most wretched of earthly sinners, with 
him who should think himsdif most honoured and most happy 
among the race of humanity, must retire from this place. Take 
the light, and guide me down the descent, for 1 may not uncover 
my eyes until 1 am far from this hallowed spot" 

The Scottish knight obeyed in silence, for a solemn and yet 
ecstatic sense of what he bad seen had silenced even the eager 
workings of curiosity. He led the way with considerabli^: 
accuracy through the various secret passages and stairs by 
which they had ascended, until at length they found themselvps 
in the outward cell of the hermit’s cavern. 

**The condemned criminal » restored to his dungeoii$» 
reprieved from one miseiaUe day to another, until his awl^ 
jhid^e shall at ieiii^ appoint the well-deserved seotenctf to be 
earned into execut^p.” 

As the hermit spoke these words, he laid aride toe veil 
which his eyes had been bound, and looked at it wito a 
suppressed and hollow sigh. No sooner bad he restmed k to 
toe firom which be had caused toe SJcot to bring i^ than 
be saiapastily and sternly to h|| eompamc^^*' Begone, begone 
^ipst, to rest You may deep—you can deep—1 neuher 
can, may,** ^ 

^Respecting ^ profound iq^tatioii wito which this ws 
spoken, the Knight tcdicd into toe inner cell; but, easthr 
beck hit eye as he left toe exterior grotto, ^ be^ld to 
anchorite stripph^ his diocdders wito ftantic fedpe, of thoi 
toaggy mantle, mA ere he could shut toe ftU^door wirici 
sepBiated the two cumpaitmenti of tb^ ^vem, he heard Ilk 
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daiy of tbe tooiuge^ and the groans of the penitent under h» 
wdfaafikted penaocse. A cold shudder ctuae ov& the kn^t 
as he seUected adiat coukl^ the^ulness of the shit what the 
depth of tlie«femorse, whsUh apfmotif, such iOfere penance 
could neither deanse nor aisua^ He Ids beads wvoutljr, 
and flung himself on his rude oouch, after a glance at the stui 
sleeping Moslem, and, wearied hj the various scenes ^ the 
day and the night, soon dept as sound as infancy, tfjpon his 
awaking m the morning, he held certain conferences with the 
hermit upon matters of importance, and the result of their 
intercourse induced him to remsuin for two days longer in the 
grotto. He was regular, ^ be<;afne a piMm, in his devotional 
exercises, but was not again admitted to the chapel in wbidi he 
had seen such wonders. 


CHAPTER VI 

Nov chMgo tho ic«no~«»4 lot ttM mbbS, 

Fat v« miui rooM tbo Uoa Oom bis bdr. 

Old 

Thb scene must change, as our propamme has announced, 
fspm the mountain wildnness of Jordan to the camp of King 
/Rkhud of England, then station^ betwixt Jean dlAcre and 
Ascalon ; and contain^ that army with irhl^ he of die Lioo 
Heart had promised himself a triumphant march to Jerusalem, 
and in which he would probably have succeeded, nm 
ll^dered by the j^ousies oX the Christiaa princes engag^ ir 
ihe same enterpnse, and the oflenoe taken by them at the 
1 curbed haughtiness of the English monardi, and Kichanff 
iveiled contempt for his brother sovereigns, who, his equals 
m rank, were yet flu his inferiors in courage, hardibc^ and 
military talents. Such discords, and particularly those betwixt 
Richard and Philip of France, created disputes and obstacles 
which impeded every active m^um proposed by the heroic 
though impetuous Richard, while the ranks Of the Critsaden 
%re daily thinned, not only by the desertion of individuala, 
> 0 t of entire bands, headed by their respective feudal leaders, 
po withdrew firom a contest in whidi t^ bad ceased to hope 
pt success. 

The efli^ of the dimaie became, e# ttssHuj^i^lKta] to iddiefi 
»jDm the nomi, and the mote so, that the dSsolute Moense of 
* Crusaders, formir^u Angular contistt to die prmdpies and 
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• A 

fiiiipose of tMr tddng op iniii^ leodned 
vicaiiis to tho WMilialirioiii ktfiiioDioe of Imta Wm^ymA 
duliitig ileirt. To tb/m SMicpms^ 0mm of ^ 
Oo^^Eed fword of flfo eoooP Saltdinir 00 

greoter name ia reeoided in Baamra hiatotyt biul kiinii,^*to lui 
fiital ei^KKience, that hli l|gho«miod foUmmUereli^ able 
1*0 meia ip doio enooimtor oltli Hib iion^dad Frinks, and had 
been tan^ af Ibe aasOt ttmoi to appieliend and diead tbe 
adventofooi dtamdar of Ida antagow iUehard. But if hk 
anniea were moie dMH iM^kee routed widi gint elanghter, hia 
aumhera ^?e Saracen the adyantage in thoae lighter 
ddinnisbeai of whidi many we^mey^table« 

4a the army of hta aaaailaota decreaaed, the enterpruma of 
die Sidtao became more numeroua and more bold in tbia 
apedea of petty warfare. The camp d the Crusaders was 
stmounided, and ahnoat besieged clouds of light cavalry, 
reamnbling swarms of waap% easBy crushed wh^ they are 
once gnumed, fundilmd with wings to dude superior 
strengu^s^ sdn0i mMkS^urn and inischieC There was 
perpmoal warhde of posts and foragers, in whidi many valuabla 
Uves were lost^ without any corresponding object being 
gained; convoyi were interested, and oommanicatioas were 
out oft Hie Ctooadera had to purchase the means pf 
sustaining life by 1 & ^adf; and water, like that of the well of 
Bstbldiem, lox^sad for by King David, one of its andst 
monarcha, waalfimi at befikeb nm 7 obtained by theexpenditme 
of blood s 

These evdi wei% m a g^ aseasaie^ counterbalanced Jbf 
the stem rcmfetdon and loihfem activity of King Blchai^ 
whOi with some of hhi best knSghts, was over on horsebuh* 
teadjr to mgfk to Asf point uhere danger oceotred and ofem 
mot bringing immqpseted succour to the Christians, but 
dieconmng m tnfiddh when dswf seemed mom secure of 
victory. ^ eamn'tlio iron nimo m Com do lion could not 
ttmped, Wpmit the alfesnatlons of the unwholesomo 
dfenate^ Joimi moeaadem oimdoiM of bo^ He 

^ became id^ciad 00# of l|feae slow and wasting fevegi 
pepnhaflo 4 m and hi despite^ ^ his great sttmagth, and stp 
gmor oooscmi^'^^'^nMH In moom on horseback, asH 
then unal^ to^ attend dm oomst^t of war, whicb wm feOfe 
dase 10 turn |Pd b^.lbe Crasadcsi. It wpidilBctilt to s^ 
whedmr dda amie ot^ pemonai inaistm naa mndored misfe 
OiiiK^w imara omlimfela In dm aaonarclL bv dm 

^ 4l <tl ^ 
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eoimcQ In «trass of Odt^da|««itfc 

in; fob fin tSt oon foutMi, if he mu inoensad 




entofw^ Ia m$t on m 'otjfo 
knof*^ foat othcn «or» n6t a 
remainM intfepvft noon n i^bo(t 
That, howofor, Cm 4o ] 


Lof foa 


axenat. artirl 


the genend maotiiity In W camp of the 

Crusadetb *0 toon m hit Ifonsii"OHOOieid a aoriooi aij^; 
and the reports vhkii ho oofoidod ISeOm Ma onmUing 
attendants (^ve him to iindeiatindft'thkt the hopes of the hpft 
had abated in proportion lo btas>i&soi% and that the tmervai oi 
truce was employ^ not in tecnnting their nonibai^ rea^^* 
iog their courage^ fostering thmr wMt of oonquesl^ and 
preparing, for a speedy and detennim adtanoe opoh the 
Holy City, which was object (tf di#r expedttloni but in 
securing the earop oceOpled by thrir rhinlnidied fottowers. with 
trenches, palisad^ and other foitificadonb aa if pre^ng 
rather to repd an attadc foom a powerdd enen^ lo soon as 
hostilities thoidd teeommenoe^ than to assume the proud 
character of conquerors and asasilatita. 

The English king chafod imder these reports, like the 
imprisoned lion riewmg hit prey fooin foe irop barriers of his 
cage. Naturally rash and impetuous^ the irritalrihty of bis 
tepkpet preyed on itself. He Paa ihfoded by his attendants, 
and even the medical assistants foared to assume foe neOMsary 
authority, which a |foytidan, to do jtmice 10 his patientr^uet 
needs exerdae over tom. One falfolul harotv who. 
from the congenial nature ^Of hia dispo^oiif eras desbuiy 
" attached to foe King’s tonfon, found aloifo to come between 
foe dragon and his wranv 4ad maintained 

a control which no other dared assume am foe dangerous 
invalid, and which Thomas de Iftmei aa^^aate r cige d because 
he esteen^ his someign’s hfo and Honoiwlmosa foan he dkS 
the dmpee of fovour ifotch he an%^ foW ^ ntpn foe lifo 
which he might incor, in imrring K pidnl|fo so hittictablei and 
whose displeasiue was so peiiloml^ I 

Sir Thomas was foe Lord of GUslahfo ^$a Cumberland, 
and, la an age when surnames and ddfo^ime^not dislincfof 
astaifoed* as now, to foe iofovlliiaia foem, hewis 

nfoed foe Kbrtnans foe toad defVaui|^ inri|foKngl|fo,% 
foe Obe dung lo foeb foffore^ tsngmb^ and w w# 

prend of foe foam oCSdiMi biboil bt mnowOed wiurim 
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Tcins, he wai tenned Thomas, or, more familiarly, 
the Gills, or. Narrow Valleys, from which his extensive dostaios 
derived their well-known apj^Uatioa '.d" 

This chief had bemi exercised in almost all the wars, whemlr 
waged betwixt England and Scotland, or amongst the various 
domestic factions which then tore the former country asunder, 
and in all had ^en distinguished, as well from his military 
conduct as his i^rsonal prowess. He was, in other respects, a 
rude soldier, blunt and careless in his bearing, and taciturn, 
nay, almost sullen, in his habits of society, and seeming, at 
least, to disclaim all knowledge of policy and of courtly art. 
There were men, howeYm*, who pretended to look deeply into 
character, who asserted ti»t the Lord de Vaux was not less 
shrewd and aspiring, than he was blunt and bold, and who 
thought that, while he assimilated himself to the King’s own 
character of blunt hardihood, it was, in some degree at least, 
with an eye to establish his favour, and to gratify his own 
hopes of deep-laid ambition. But no one cared to thwart his 
schemes, if such he had, by rivalling him in the dangerous 
occupation of daily attendance on the sick-bed of a patient, 
whose disease was pronotmced infectious, and more especially 
when it was remem^red that the patient was Coeur de Lion, 
suffering under all the furious impatience \>f a soldier withheld 
from battle, and a sovereign sequestered from authority; and 
the common soldiers, at least in the English army,* wefc 
generally of opinion that De Vaux attended on the King, like 
comrade upon comrade, in the honest and disinterested frank¬ 
ness of military friendship, contracted between the partakers of 
daily dangers. 

It was on the decline of a Syrian day that Richard lay 
on his couch of sickness, loathing it as mudi in mind as his 
illness made it irksome to his body. His bright blue eye, 
which alj: all times shone with uncommon keenness and 
splendoir* had its vivacity augmented by fever and mental 
impatietice, ^nd glabced from among bis curled and unshorn 
locks of yelmw hair, as fitfully and as vividly as the last gleams 
of the sun shoot through die douds of an approaching thunder¬ 
-storm, whidi still, however, am gilded by its beams. His 
manly features showed the progress of wasting illness, and his 
beiud, neglected atid untrioimed, had overfpown both Ups 
and chin. Casting himself from side to side, now dutchi^ 
towards him the coverings, whidi at the next mommit he fiung 
as knpadently from him, his tossed couch and impatient 
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I dotted Et once the eoeti^r tad the r^less impatletidi 
E disposition, whose nEtursl sphere was that of the noioet 
Jv'e exertion. 


Beside his conch ptood Thomas de VaoXt att^iide, 

and manner, the strongest possible contrast to the snfibring 
monarch. His stature approached the gigantic, and his hair, 
in thickness might have resembled that of ^mson, though 
only after the Israelitish champion's kxdit had pass^ under 
the shears of the Philistines, for those ^ De vaux were cut 
short, that they might be enclosed umw his helmet The 
light of his broad, large hasel eye, resembled that of the 
autumn mom, and it ^/nti only perturbed for a moment when 
from time to time it was attracted by Richard's vehement 
marks of agitation and restlessness. His featurea, though 
massive like his person, might have been handsome before 
they were defaced with scars; hts upper lip, after the fashion 
of the Normans, was covered with thick moustadies, which 
grew so long and luxuriantly as to mingle with his hair, and, 
like his hair, were dark brown, slightly brindled with grey. 
His frame seemed of that land which most readily defies both 
toil and climate, for he was thin-flanked, broad-chested, long 
armed, deep-breathpd« and strong-limbed. He had not laid 
aside bis buflrcoat, which displayed the cross cut on the 
shoulder, for more than duree nights, enjoying but such 
moment^ repose as the warder of a sick monarch's couc^ 
might by snatches indulge. This baron rarely changed his 
posture, except to administer to Richard the medli^e or 
refresbtnents, which none of his less favoured attendants coui l 
persuade the impatient monarch to take; and there wax 
something aflecting in the kindly, yet awkward manner, in 
which he. discharged offices so strangelp cmitrasted with his 
blunt and soldierly habits and manners. . 

The pavilion in which these personages wore, had, as became 
the time, as well as the person^ character of Richard, more of 
a warlike than a sumptuous or royal character. Weapons 
offensive and defensive, several of th^ of strange and newly- 
invented constnicdon, were scattered about the tented apart¬ 
ment, or disposed upon the i^rs whidi supported it Skins 


of animats slain in the dsase were stretched on the ground, or 
extended along the sides of the pavilion, aiui t^n a heap of 
these silvan spoils lay three alanst as thi^ flare then called, 
(wolf-gr^hooi^ that is,) of the hugest size, and as white st 
snow. Their marlm with many a from dutdi and 
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fmg, ibowed their ihare in coUecdng the trophliii ttpoti' 
th^ repos^ and their fixed from time to time^ 
expressive Stretch and pewn upon the bed of Richard, 
wm ranch the^ marveued at, and regre^^ the nnwont 
activitgr which they were compelled to share. These were but 
the accompaniments Of the soldier and huntsman; but on a 
small table dotfi ^ the bed, was placed a shield of wrought 
steel, of triangular fbrmi bearing the three lions passant, nht 
assumed by the chh^ootv monarch, and before it the golden 
circlet, resembling much a duc^ coixmet, only that it was 
higher in finpnt diin behi^ wHcht with the purple velvet and 
embroidered tia^ that lined it, fofhied then the emblem of 
England's sOtemgn^. Beside it, as if prompt for defending 
the regal symbol, lay a mighty curtai axe, which would have 
wearied the arm of any other than Cosur de Lion. 

In an outer partition of the pavilion waited two or three 
officers of the royal household, depressed, anxious for their 
master's health, and not less so for their own safety, in case 
of his decease. Their gloomy apprehensions spread themselves 
to the warders without, who paced about in downcast and 
silent contemplation, or, resting on their halberds, .stood 
motionless on their post, rather like armed trophies than 
living waniors. 

So thou hast no better news to bru^ me from without. 
Sir Ibomas?" said Kii^ after a long smd peiturbed 
silence, spynt in the feverish agitation whidi we have 
endeavoured to describe* our kni^ts turned women, 

and our ladies become devotees, and neiffier a ipark of 
valour nor of gallantry to enlighten a camp, which contains* 
the choicest of Euiopsb chivahy—Hal** 

**The truce, my kM'* said De Vaux, wtdi the same pitoence 
with whidi he had twenty times repeated the explanation,^ 
‘^the truce prevents us bearing omielVes as men of action; and 
for toe ladi^ I am no great revdiler, as is wdl known to your 
Majesty, and Seldom exchange steel and buff for velvet and 
gola-«-oitt thus for I know, toat our ^^oicest beauties are 
waiting upon toe Quemt's Majesty and toe Princess, to a 
pilgrima^ to the convent of Engaddi, to accomplish their vows 
lor your ddiveranoe fiom this troubus." 

** And k fo towSt* said 3Ridiaid| with toe Impatience of in- 
disposition, royal matrons and maidens shoidd risk 

toemsehms, where toe dogs who defile the land have as 
fittk truth to ma^ as toey have fidth towards God?** 
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UPlFt ^ ymOf **^1^ bav« SaUtdio’i woid 

sftfety.” 

IMiu^ tiuel" replied lUcbaxi^ **and I iSd tiw 
Soffinii iniuitice~»I owe him fepflMidoii for It Would <io 4 
1 were bat fit to ofibr it him npon mf body betwem 
two hosts—Christmidom imd Heathenesse both 
on I" ,4 

As Richard spoke, he thrust his rijdd ami ^ of naked 

to the shoulder, an^ pamfolly laifing iumldf in his couch, 
shook his denched bsmd, as if it pmtd sword or battlenue^ 
and was then brandish^ over the jewdled turban of foe 
Soldan. It was not without a geode d^ee itf tiolence, 
which the King would scarce have endured hom another, that 
De Vaux, in hia diaracter of siek-numei compelled his royal 
master to. replace himself in the couch, and covered hia sinewy 
arm, neck, and shouldeis, with the care which a mother bestow# 
upon an imj^ent child 

“ Thou art a rough nurse, foou^ a sdlling one, De Vaux," 
said the King, laughing with a bitter expression, while he 
suboutted to the strength which he was unable to resist; 
'' methinks a coif would become foy lowering features as well 
as a child's bi^in would beseem mine. We foould be a babe 
and nurse to brighten girls with I ” 

We have frightened men in our ttme^ my liege," said De 
Vaux ; ** and, I trust, may live to fr%hten th^ again. What 
is a fever-fit; that we should net endure it patiently, in order to 
get rid of it easily?" | 

Fever-fit i" exclaimed Richard impetuously; **thou may^ 

, think, Knd justly, that it Is a fem^t with me| but whit is it 
with all the other Christian princes~*with Rhihp of Fnmoe— 
s^th that dull Austrian—^wifo him of Montsmlafo**wtth the 
Hospitallers—^wifo foe Tempto^-^what Is frwifo all them?^ 
1 will tell thee: it is a odd palsy^ dead Jefoargy<*- 4 i disease 
that deprives foem of apeem and actioio^^ cswto that has 
eaten into foe heart of all font Is nobVa and ohivalioiis, and 
virtuous among tbem-^foat hsa made foem to foe noblest 
vow ever kolg& were swam to—'has made foem tndlfieient to 
their fame, and forgetful of foetr God t" 

** For the love of Heaven, my said tfo Vami, ** trim It 

less violently 1 yon will be without doom, afoeie suifo 
speeches are but too caneat iheady aimiim foe commcm 
soldiery, and engender cBscotd endcontention m foe Christian 
host Befoink you tiiat your Hindis mam foe mainspring of 
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their enterprise ; sl muigonel will work without screw 
better than the Christian host without King Richard.** ^ ^ 
**Thou flatterest me, De Vaux,** said Richard; aaod, not 
insensible to the power of praise, he reclined his head on the 
pillow, with a more deliberate attempt to repose than he had 
yet exhibited. But Thomas de Vaux was no courtier; the 
phrase which had offered bad risen spontaneously to his lips; 
and he knew not how to pursue the pleasing theme, so as to 
soothe and prolong the vein which he bad excited. He was 
silent, therefore, until, relapsing into his moody contemplations, 
the King demanded of him sharply, f* Despardieux 1 This is 
smoothly said to soothe a sick msa; but does a league of 
monarchs, an assemblage of nobles, a convocation of all the 
chivalry of Europe, droop with the sickness of one man, though 
he chances to be King of England ? Why should Richard’s 
illness, or Ridiard’s death, cheix the march of thirty thousand 
men, as brave as himself? When the master stag is struck 
down, the herd do not disperse upon his fall—when the falcon 
strikes the leading crane, another takes the guidance of the 
phalanx.--^Why do not the powers assemble and choose some 
one to whom they ma^ intrust the guidance of the host ? '* 

'* Forsooth, and if it please your Majesty,” said De Vaux, 
** 1 hear consultationil have been held among the royal leaders 
for some such purpose.” 

exclaimed Richard, his jealousy awakened, ^ving 
his mental irritation another direction.—“ Am I forgot by my 
allies ere I have taken the last sacrament ?—Do they hold me 
dead already?—But no, no—they are right—And whom do 
they select as leader of the Christian host ?" ** 

“Rank and d^piity,” $aid De Vaux, “point to the King of 
BVance.” 

“ Oh, ay,” answered the English monarch, “ I%ilip of France 
and Navarre—Dennis Mountjoie, his Most Christian Majesty! 
—mouth-filling words these t I'here is but one risk—that he 
might mistake the words JSh arrihv for JSn avant, and lead us 
bade to Paris, instead of marching to Jerusalem. His politic 
head has learned by this rime that^ere is more to be gotten 
by oppressing his feudatories, and^pillaging his allies, than 
figbtmg with the Turks for the Holy Sepulchre.” 

'*Tbey might dioose the Archduke of Austria,” said De 
Vaux. 

“ What 1 because he Is big and burly like thyself, Thomas— 
neaify as thidr-headed, but without thy indifference to danger. 
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« cueleB8oes8 of offence ? 1 tell dice that Austria has in aU 
lasass of flesh no bolder animation than is afforded by the 
peet&hness of a wasp, and the courage of a wren. Out upon 
him a leader of chivaliy to dee^ of glory 1—Give him a 
flagon ol Rhenish to drink with his besmirched baaien-hauters 
and lance-knechts.” 

** There is the Grand Master of the Templars,” continued the 
baron, not sorry to keep his master’s attenticKi engaged on 
other topics than his own Alness, though at the expense of the 
characters of prince and potentate—There is the Grand 
Master of the Templars,” he continued, ” undaunted, skilful, 
brave in battle, and sage in council, having no separate 
kingdoms of his own to cuvert his exertions from the recovery:,^, 
of the Holy Land—what thinks your Majesty of the Master as 
a general leader of the Christian host ? ” 

" Ha, Beau-Seant! ” answered the King. “ Oh, no exception 
can be taken to Brother Giles Amaury; be understands the 
ordering of a battle, and the fighting in front when it begins. 
But, Sir Thomas, were it fair to take the Holy Land from the 
heathen Saladin, so full of all the virtues which may distinguish 
unchristened man, and give it to Giles Amaury, a worse pagan 
than himself—an idolater—a devil-worshipper—a necromancer 
—who practises crimes the most dark and unnatural, in the 
vaults and secret places of abomination and darkness ? ” 

^*The Grand Master of the Hospitallers of St, John of 
* Jerusalem is not tainted by fame, eiU^er with heresy or magic,” 
said Thomas de Vaux. 

”But is he not a sordid miser?” said Richard, hastily; 
“has he not been suspected-^y, more than suspected—«f 
selling to the infidels those advantages which they would 
never have won by fair force? Tush, man, better give the 
army to be made merchandise of ^ Venetian skippers and 
Lombardy pedlars, than trust it to the Grand Master of 
Sl John.” 

“ WeU, then, I will venture ti^ut another guess,” said the 
Baron de Vaux—“What say you td the gallant Marquis of 
Montserrat, so wis^ so elqpmt, such a good sumt-arms ?” 

“Wise? cunningffyou would say,” replied Richard; 

“ elegant in a lady’s chamber, if you will (^, ay, C^rade of 
Montserrat—who knows not timpopii^y? Politic and versatile, 
he will change you his purposes as ofbM as the trimnungs d his 
doublet, and you shall never be able to guess the hue of his 
inmost vestments from their outward colours. A man-at-arms ? 
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tuft iLi&e figure OD horseback) tad can bear him wdQ 
1|im1 at the barri^ when swinds are blunted at'^ 
edge»^d spears are tipped with trenchers of wood* 
st^l^es. Wert thou not with mei when I said tp that aamn 
gay wt^S) * Here ^ htt three good Christiaixs^ and on 
yonder plain there pricks a band of some threescore Saracens; 
what say you to charge them briskl?? There are but twenty 
uabdieving mbcreants to each true xni^t *" 

**1 recollect the Marquis replied,*' said De Vaua, **that his 
limbs were of flesh, not of iron, and that he would rather bear 
the heart of! man than of a be^ though that beast were the 
lion. But 1 see hoW it is—we shall ,pnd where we began, 
i^thout hope of praying at the Sepulcme, until Heavmi shall 
^ restore King Richard to health.” 

At this grave remar^ Richard burst out into a hearty fit of 
laughter, the first which he had for some time indulged in. 
“ Why, what a thmg is consdencq,” be said, ** that through its 
means even such a thick>witted northern lord as thou canst 
bring thy sovere^ to confess his folly 1 It is true, that, did 
they not propose themselves as fit to hold my leading-staff, 
little should I care for plucking the silken trappings off the 
puppets thou hast shown me in succession—What concerns it 
me what fine tinsel robes they swagger in, unless when they are 
named as rivals in the glorious enterprise to which I have 
vowed myself? Yes, De Vauz, I confess my weakness, and 
the wilfulness Of my ambition. The Christian camp contains, 
doubtless, many a better knight than Richard of England, and 
it would be wise and worthy to assign to the best of them the 
leading of the host-^but,” continued the warlike monSioh, 
raising himself in his bed, and shaking die cover from his head, 
while his eyes sparkled al tlu^ were wont to do on the eve of 
battle, ** were sucha kni^ to plant the banner of the Cross on 
the Temple of Jerusalem, while I was unable to bear my share 
in the nobfe task, he should, so soon as I was fit to lay lance 
in rest, undergo my challenge to mOrtal combat, for having 
diminished my feme^ and |ffess^ in before to the object of 
my enteiprise.'^But harl^ what tmmpets are those at a 
distance t" * 

^••Thom of King as I guess, my liege,” said the stout 
Englishman* 

** Thou ait dull of ear, Uromas,** Sidd the King, endeavouring 
to start ap^"hesrest thou not that dash and c^g? By 
Heaven, tlm Turks are to the camp^ I hear their kHes.” 
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n endcftTomed to get oQt of nod De Vnun wtut 
exeicise his own great 8tiieiMth» and also tosuoispo 
tii the thaMerlaiaa troia dte innt^ 




a false traitor, De Vao&* aaid the 
oKgiarch; tthen, loeathless and eahaisstid with 
was competed to submit to superior strength, and tcT 
quiet on his couch, ^ I would 1 wertH-<l would I wise birt 
strong enough to dtudi'^lf hfains out wi)dt toy battie-aae !* * 

" I would you had the strength, my liege,** said De Vaux, 
“ and would even take the risk ^ its being so em|^|pyed. The 
odds would be great in favour of Christendom, we Thomas 
Mulion dead, and CGstfir de Lion hims^ ^aia” 

*' Mine honest faithful servant,* said Richard, extending his 
hand, which the baron reverentially saluted, forgive thy 
master’s impatience of mood It is this burning fever whidb 
chides thee, and not thy kind master, Richard of England. 
But go, I prithee, and bring me word what strangers are m the 
camp, for these sounds are not of Christendom.** 

De VaUx left the pavilicm on the errand assigned, and in his 
absence, which be bad resolved should be brief, he charged 
Che chamberlains, pages, and attendants to redouble their 
attention on their sovereign, with threats of holding them to 
responsibility, which ratlin added to than dirainlMed their 
timid anxiety in the discharge of their duty; for next perhaps 
to the ire of the monarch him$el^ they dreaded that of the 
stern and inexorable Lord of Gilslsnd^ 


CHAPTER Vll 


W'hflii SoodUi viA EnsjUilivmi 
Bot it «w ■barf'd if tB»itMnbc4r«»voi * 

A* ifac raia dam ia tlM MNMC. 

0it$r§9itr$u 


A coMSinxRaBuc band of Scottish warribrs had joined the 
Crusaders, and had natondly placed themselves under the 
command of the English moniuch, betitg^ like his native troops, 
most of them of Saxon and Hors^sn descent, speaking the 
same languages, possessed, sosoe of' them, of English* as well as 
Scottish demesnes, and m mm cases,.by blood and 
intermacriage. The period also preoeded that when the 
^ Note I.--Sh Thoms* Mstfeon of GUslaed, 
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grasping ambition of Edward I. gave a deadly and enveBOnM^ 
character to the wars betwixt the two nations; the 
fighting for the subjugation of Scotland, and the Soottish, with 
all the stern determination and obstinaqr which has ever 
characterized their nation, for the defence of their independence, 
by the most violent means, under the most disadvantageous 
circumstances, and at the most extreme hazard As yet, wart 
betwixt the two nations, though fierce and frequent, had been 
conducted on principles of fair hostility, and a^^itted of those 
softening shades by which courtesy, and the respect for open 
and ^ener^s foemen, qualify and mitigate the horrors of wax. 
In time or peace, therefore, and especiaHy when both, as at 
present, were engaged in war, waged m behalf of a common 
cause, and rendered dear to them by their ideas of religion, the 
adventurers of both countries frequently fought side by side, 
their national emulation serving only to stimuUte them to excel 
each other in their efforts against the common enemy. 

The frank and martial <£ars£cter of Richard, who made no 
distinction betwixt his own subjects and those of iVilliam of 
Scotland, excepting as they bore themselves in the field of 
battle, tended much to conciliate the troops of both nations. 
But u^on his illness, and the disadvantageous circumstances 
in which the Crusaders were placed, the national disunion 
between the various bands united in the Crusade, began to dis¬ 
play itself, just as old wounds break out afresh in the human^ 
body, when under the influence of disease or debility. 

The Scottish and English, equally jealous and high-spirited, 
and apt to take offence,—the fornmr the more so, because the 
poorer and the weaker nation,~^begao to fill up, by internal 
dissension, the period when the truce forbade them to wreak 
their united vengeance on the Somcens. Like the contending 
Roman chiefs of old, the Scottish would admit no superiority, 
and their southern neighbours would brook no equality. There 
were charges and recriminations, and both the common seldieiy, 
and their leaders and commanders, who had been goo^ eomt|ifies 
in time of victory, lowered on ea^ other in the peeod ot ad¬ 
versity, as if their union had not been then more esM#d than 
eyer, not only to the success of their common cau%, but to 
their joint s^ety. The same disunion hSd be^un to show 
itself betwixt the French and ^g^h, the Italnns and the 
Germans, and even between the Danes and Swedes; but it is 
only that which divided the two nations whom oom island 
bre^ and who seemed more anis^^ed against eadi other for 
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Hie very reason, that our narrative is pnndikally concerned 

^ all the English nobles who had followed their Kin^ to 
Palestine, De Vaux was most prejudi^ against the Scc^sh ; 
th^ were his near neighbours, with whSoa he had been engaged 
dunng his whole life in private or public waifore, and on whom 
he inflicted many calamities, while he had sustained at 
their hands not a few. His love and devotton to the King 
was like the vivid affection of the old English mastiff to his 
master, leaving him churlish and inaccessible to all others, 
even towards &ose to whom he was indifllient, and^rough and 
dangerous to any i^ainst whom he entertained a prejudice. 
De Vaux had never observed, without jealousy and displeasure, 
his King exhibit any mark of courtesy or favour to the wicked, 
deceitful, and ferocious race, bom on die other side of a river, 
or an imaginary line drawn through waste and wUdefoess, and 
he even doubted the success of a Crusade in which they were 
suffered to bear arms, holding them in bis secret soul little 
better than the Saracens, whom he came to combat It may 
be added, that, as being himself a blunt and downright English' 
man, unaccustomed to conceal the slightest movement either 
of love or of dislike, he accounted the fair>s{^ken courtesy, 
which the Scots had learned, either horn imitation of their 
frequent allies, the French, or which might have arisen from 
their own proud and reserv^ character, as a false and astucious 
tnark of the most dangerous designs against their neighbours, 
over whom he believed, with genuine English confident they 
could, by fair manhood, never obtain any advantage, 

Yefe» diough De Vaux entertained these sentiments conceru> 
ing his northern neighbours, and ext^ded them, with little 
mitigation, even to such as had assumed the Cross, his respect 
for £e King, and a sense of the duty imposed by his vow as a 
Crusader, prevented him from displaying them otherwise than 
by^fogtdgfriy shunning all intercourse vrith hit Scottish brethren- 
at^aifois, eg,, for as possible,—by obseiviiig a sullen taciturnity 


whed",^^^: 
icoi 



to meet them ocqigionany,—and by looking 
them when they encountered on the march 
and in cailp. The Scottish barons and knights were not men 
to bear his scorn unobserved or unreplied to; and it came to 
that pass, that he was regarded.as tl^ determined and active 
enemy of a nation, whom, after all, be only disliked, and in 
some sort despised. Nay, it was remarked hj dose observers, 
that if he had not towards them the charity of Scripture, wlucfa 










sofTereth he was b 7 iio^iiieans ddSki^ 

in. the and limited Tutue, which 

relieves the wahts of others. The wealth of Thomas 
procured supphet of ipvisiooa and medicines, and tomt^^ 
diese usuailj flowed l^secret .channels into the quarters of tEe 
Scottish; his siuiy benevoleiiCe proceeding on the pri^ple, 
that, next to a ma^s {nend,^hts foe was of most importance to 
him, passing over aU the intermediate relations, as top in* 
difTerent to merit even a thought This explanation is necessary, 
in order that the r^der may hdly understand %hat we are noa 
to detail 

Thomas de Vaux had not made many steps beyond the 
entrance of the royal paviHqii, when !be was aw^ of what the 
far more acute ear of the English monarch, no mean proficient 
in the art of mii^trelsy, instantly discovered, that the 
musical strains, namely, which had reached their ekrs, were 
produced by the pipes, shalms, and kettledrums of the Saracens; 
and, at the bottom of an avenue'of tents, which formed a broad 
a^ess to the ^vilion Of Richard, he could see a crowd of idle 
soldiers assemoled around the spot from which the music was 
heard, almost in the centre of the camp; and he saw, with 
neat surprise, mingled amid helmets of various forms worn 
By the Crusaders pf dififerent nations, white turbans and long 
pikes, announdng the presence of armed Saracens, and the 
huge defonned h^s of several camels or dromedaries, .over¬ 
looking the multitude by aid of their long disproportiondd 
necka. 

Wondering and displeased at a sight so unexpected and 
lingular,-—lor it was customary to leave all flags ot truee and 
other communications from the eneiKy at an appointed place 
without the bs^rii^-Hhe baron looked eagerly round for some 
one of whom he mii^t enquire the cause of this alarming 
novelty. 

Hre first person whom he met advancing to him, he set 
down at once, by his gmye and haughty step, as a Spanlmd or 
a Scot; End presently muttered to himself ^ And a Scot 
it is—he of the ljeopam."^lhave seen him ^^t ipitflerently 
for oie of his country.** 

%Lokth to ask even a passing qap^on, he was about to pass 
Sir Kenneth, wim that sullen lowering port which seems 
to say, **I knbw ^diee, but X wifi hddno communication with 
thee ;** but bis purpose was defeated by the nmdiem knight, 
who moved forward directly to him, ai»A accosting him with 
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nifMooaiteiy,«>ki, "My Lord da Val^^^HiH 1 
in aunge to sp^ with Wtt." 7* 

**Ha!*'t«ttirood&«Etifi|hd2b«roii,^wyyowr 
plOitaTe^ 40 it be ^loifiy spoken; | im on the kIbi^ 
errand.** 

**I4^e touches King Richaid yet mofe nefludiri** answetted 
Sir Kenneth; ** I bring him, I tnuft, health,**' 

The Lord of GilslaM measttred die Scot whh incrednlooa 
eyes, and replied, **Thou art no leech, I dunk, Sit Scot^l 
had as soon thought of your bringing the^Ktt^ of England 
wealth.** 

Sir Kenneth, though displeased widi the manner of the 
baron*s reply, nnswer^ cajmly, ** Health to Richaid ii g^ory 
and wealth to Christendom.—^Btit my time presses; 1 ^y you; 
may I see the King ? ** ** 

“Surely not, fair sir," said die baron, “until your errand be 
told more distinctly. The sick chambers of princes open not 
to all who enquire, like a noithCm hostelry,** 

“My lord,** said Kenneth, “the cross which 1 weat th 
common with yourself, and the importance of what I have to 
tell, must, for the present, cause me to pass over a beating 
which else I were unapt to endure. In plmn language, then, 
1 bring with me a Moorish physician, who undetHdces to work 
a cure on King Richard.” 

“ik Moorish physician!” said De Vaux; “and who will 
wirrant that he brings not poisons mstead of remedies?” 

**His own life, my loid—his bead, which he offers!'ns a 
g'jarantee.*' " ^ 

“ I have known many a resolute ntfiCian,”iatd De Vaux, 
valued his own life as little as it deserve^ and would hroc^ td 
the gallows as merrily as if the hangnmn were his partner in s 
dan^** 

“But thus it is, my lord,” replied the Scot; “Sidadhi, to 
whom non^ will deny the credit of | genmous and valiant 
enemy, hath rent this leech hither with'an honourable retinue 
and guard, befittii^ the high estimation in w^^ £1 Hakim is 
held by the Soldi^ and with fruits and reCroshments for the 
King*s private chamber, and audi message As ^my pAai betw!|| 
honourable enemies, praying him to be tticover^ ofhls fover, 
that he may be the fitter to receive a visit from the Soldao, 
witii his naked schnitar in his has|id, and an hundred thousaiid 
cavaliers at his back. W01 it please yot^ wl»> are Of thd King’s 
secret cotmdl, to cause tireSe camds to be discharged of thdv 
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burdenst and some Order taken as to the reception of tiie 
learned physician ? ” 

** Wond^nl I ” said De Vaux, as speaking to himselt—" And 
who will vouch for the honour of Saladin, in a case when bad 
faith would rid him at once of his most powerful adversary ? " 

** 1 myselff** replied Sir Kenneth, ** will be his guarantee, with 
honour, life and fortune.” 

Strange! ” again ejaculated De Vaux; ** the North vouches 
for the Swth—the Scot for the Turk —May 1 cnve of you, 
Sir Knight, how you became concerned in this affair?” 

** 1 have been absent on a pilgrimage, in the course of which," 
replied Sir Kenneth, ** 1 had a message to discharge towards 
the holy hermit of EngaddL" 

May I not be intrusted with it, Sir Kenneth, and with the 
answer of the holy man? ” 

“ It may not be, my lord,*’ answered the Scot 
** I am of the secret council of England," said the Englishman, 
haughtily. 

**To which Land 1 owe no allegiance," said Kenneth. 
” Though I have voluntarily followed in this war the personal 
fortunes of England's sovereign, 1 was dispatched by the 
General Council of tlus kings, princes, and supreme leaders of the 
army of the Blessed Cross, and to them only J render my 
errand." 

“ Ha! say’s! thou ? " said the proud Baron de Vaux. But 
know, messenger of the kings and princes as thou mayst ib^ 
no leech shall approach the sick>bed of Richard of England, 
without the consent of him of Gtlsland ; and they will come on 
evil errand who dare to intrude themselves against it." 

% He was turning loftily away, when the Scot, placing himself 
closer, and more opposite to him, asked, in a ^m voice, yet 
not without expressing his share of pride, whether the Lord of 
Gilsland esteemed him a gentleman and a good knight 
'*All Scots are ennobled by their birthright," answered 
Thomas de Vaux, someth^ ironically; but, sensible of his 
■own injustice, and perceiving that Kenneth’s colour rose, he 
added, ’* For a good knight it were sm to doubt you, in one at 
4 east who has seen you well*and bravely disciiarge your devoir." 

’’Well, then," s^ the Scotti^ knight, satisfied with the 
frankness of ^e last admission, **and let me swear to you, 
Thomas of GUsland, that as 1 am true Scottish man, which 
1 bold a privilege equal to my ancient gentry, and as sure as I 
am a belted knight, and come hithm* to acquire and fame 
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Ib this mortal Ufe, mad forgiveness of mf lids in that n^ch is 
to come—so truly, and by the blessed Qoss which 1 wear, do 
1 protest unto you, that I desire but the safety of Richard Cdur 
de Lion in recommen^g the miiuitry' of this Moslem 
physician.” 

The Englishman was struck udU) the solemnity of the 
obtestation, and answered widi more cordiality than he had vet 
exhibited, ''Tell me, Sir Knight of the Leopvd, gratmg 
(which 1 do not doubt][ that thou art thyself latish^ in this 
matter, shall 1 do well, in a land where the art of poisoning is 
as general as that of cooking, to bring tliis unknown physician to 
practise with his drugs on a health so valuable to Christendom f ” 
My lord,” replied the Scot, thus only can 1 reply; that my 
squire, the only one of my retinue whom war and disease had 
left in attendance on me, has been of late suffering dangerously 
under this same fever, which, in valiant King Richard, hiu 
disabled the principal limb of our holy enterprise. This leech, 
this £1 Hakim, hath ministered remedies to him not two hours 
since, and already he hath fallen into a refreshing sleep. That 
he can cure the disorder, which has moved so fatal, I nothing 
doubt; that he hath the purpose to do it, is, I think, warranted 
by his mission from the royal Soldan, who is true-hearted and 
loyal, so far as a blinded infidel may be (^Ued so; and, for his 
eventual success, the certainty of reward in case of succeeding, 
, and punishment in case of voluntary failure, may be a sufficient 
guarantee.” 

The Englishman listened with downcast looks, as one who 
doubted, yet was not unwilling to receive conviction. Atlen *^111 
he ICfoked up and said, *' May I see your sick squire, fair sir i ” 

The Scottish knight hesitated and coloured, yet answered at 
last, “ Willingly, my Lord of Gilsland; Mtyou must remember, 
when you see my poor quarter, that the nobles and knights of 
Scotland feed not so high, sleep not so soft, and care not for 
the magnificence of lodgment, vmich is proper to their southern 
neighbors. 1 am poorly lodge4 of Gilsland,” he 

added, with a haughty emphasis on the word, while, with sotne 
unwillingness, he led the way to his temporary place of abode. 

Whatever were the prejudices of De Vaak against the nation 
of bis new acquaintance, and though we undertake not to deny 
that some of these were excited by its proverbial poverty, he 
had too much nobleness of disposition to enjoy the mortification 
of a brave individual, thus compiled to known wants 
which his pride would gladly have concealed. 
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** Shame to the loldmr of the Croei,*’ he lald, '*wbo thlm. 
of worldly tplendoiirt or of liunmoitB acoomio^tioD, when 
pressing forward to the ^nquost of the Holy City. Fare as 
hard as we may, we iA^ yet be be^ than the host of martyrs 
and of saintSi, Who, ha?mg trod these sc^es b^ore osi now 
hold golden l^ps, and evergreen palms.* 

This was the most metapb<»iOal speech whsdi Thomas of 
Gilsland was ever known to utter, the rather perhaps (as wilt 
sometimes happen), that it did not entirely express his own 
sentiments, beo^ somewhat a lover ci good cheer and splendid 
accommo^tion. ^ this time they reached the place of the 
camp, where the Kn%ht of the Ifieopaidhad assum^ his abode. 

Appearances h»e did indeed promise no breach of the laws 
of mordhcattcn, to iHiich the Crusaders, according to the 
Opinion expressed by him el Gilsland, ought to subject 
themselves. A space of groin^ large etso^ to accommodate 
perhaps thirty tents, according to the Crusaders’ rules of 
caBtraraentation,*was partly vacant—because, in ostentation, 
the knight had <femanded ground to the extent of his original 
retinue—partly occupied by a few miserable huts, hastily con¬ 
structed of bcughs and covered with palm leaves. These 
habitations seemed entirdy deserted, and several of them were 
ruinous. The central but, which represented the pavilion of 
the leader, was distii^isbed by his swaUow-taUed pennon, 
placed on the point of a spear, f^m which im long folds drbpt 
motionless to the ground, as sickeomg under the scorchii^ 
rays of the Asiatic sun. But no pages or squires, not even a 
solitary warder, was placed by the emblem of feudal power and 
knighdy degrees. If its reputation defended it not from iAulc, 
it had no other gumd. 

Sir Kenneth c«t a melancholy look around him, but, 
suppressii^ his feelings, Wered hut, making a sign to the 
Baron of pllsland to foBbw. He aW cast arouM a glance of 
exarhinaticm, .Whtch implied pity not altogether unni^led widi 
contempt, to whidi, perhaps, |t is aa aeiuty iddn as it is said to 
be* to love. He then sloops hW lofty cies^ and entered a 
lowly hut, w|M Ms bulky form seemed altnosi entirely to fill 

The infWfior of the ht^ waa ddady occuined by two beds. 
One #as empty, hut compO^ oedlectod leaves, and spread 
with an cnlelc^'s Md« It aeemed, horn die artides of 
armoftf laid beside tmd BWfia a crucifix of silver, carefully 
and reWentiallf di^^oaed at the bead, to he the co^ of the 
knight himself. 'The other oontahied invalid of whom Sir 
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X^iteeth had ipekeD, a Mrong-boilt and har^-laanired man, 
past, as his looks betokened, m midd^ of lifba Hii couch 
was nimmed more softly than his mas^efs, and it ifoi plain 
that the more courtly gaisnents of the the loose robe, in 
which the knights showed themselires on occasions, and 
the other little spare aitix^ of dress andadomment, had been 
applied by Sir Kenneth to the accon&oiodatioo of his si<dt 
domestic. In an outward part of the hot, wiucb yet was 
within the orange of the English baton’s eye, a boy, rudely 
attired with buskins deer’s hid«v n blue or bonnet, and 
a doublet, whose original hoery was much tarnished, sat on his 
knees by a cbafing-Ssh filled with charco^ cooking upon a 
plate of iron the eak^ of bamy4>read, which were then, and 
stilt ate, a favourite food irith the Scotmh people. Part of an 
antelope was suspended against one of the main props of the 
hut, nor was it difficult to know how it had hem&;procured» for 
a large stag ^eyhound, nobler in sire and itp^rance than 
tliose even which guards Kit^ Kichard’s lay eyeing 

the process of baking the cake. The sagadotm animal, on 
their first entrance, uttered a sttflod growl, which sounded 
trom his deep chest Uke distant thuimer. But he saw his 
mast«^, and acknOwledg^ his prssance by waggix^ his tail and, 
cfjuching his head, abs^ing from more tumultuous or noisy 
greeting, as if his noble iosunct bad taught him the propriety 
of silence in a sick man’s chamber. 

Beside the couch sat on a cushum, also composed of skins, 
the Moorish physician of whom Sir Kenneth bad ipoken, 
cro8s>Iegged, alter the Eastern fuffiiokv , The imperfect i^ght 
shewed little of him, save that the lower pait of his fiice was 
covered with a long black beard ^hsch delcended over his 
breast*«»that he wore a high a Tartar cap of the lambs’ 

wool manufaettued at Astracar^;. bearing the s^ine dusky 
colour, and that bis ample caftan, or IHirk^ robe, was also of 
a dark hue. Two ^pteremg eyes, gleamed with unusual 
lustre, were the only lineaments m his vist^e that could be i 
discerned amid dm daiknmif in which he sras enveloped. The j 
English jiord stood silent with a sort , of reverential awe; for, i 
notwithstandiiw the roughnesi* of hli gen^ bearing, a scene 
of distress ana poverty, firndy enxlurra srithout complaint or 
mtmQtnr, wodld at any ome haiw^ined inoie revetence from 
Thomai do Vaua,' dum WmM m the splendid formalities of a 
^y4 j^imMnee-ch^^ tmkss tibat presehce«chambm were 
t own. Nothing was, for a time, heard, but die 
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heavy and regular breathings of the invalidi who seemed in 
profound repose. 

** He hath not slept for six nights before,” said Sir Kenneth, 
“ as I am assured by the youth, his attendant” 

** Noble Scot,” said lliomas de Vaux, grasping the Scottish 
knight’s hand, with a pressure which had more of cordiality 
than he permitted his words to utter, “this gear must be 
amended—Your esquire is but too evil fed and looked to.” 

In the latter part of this speech, he naturally raised his voice 
to its usual decided tone. Ihe sick man was disturbed in his 
slumbers. 

“ My master,” he said, murmurit^ in a dream, ” noble 
Sir Kenneth, taste not, to you as to me, the waters of the 
Clyde cold and refreshing, after the brackish springs ol 
Palestine ? ” 

*^fre dreams of his native land, and is happy in his 
slumbers,” whispered Sir Kenneth to De Vaux; but had 
scarce uttered the words, when the physician, arising from the 
place which he had taken near the couch of the sick, and 
laying the hand of the patient, whose pulse he had been 
carefully watching, quietly upon the couch, came to the 
two knights, and taking them each by the arm, while he 
intimated to them to remain silent, j.ed them to the front of 
the hut 

“ In the name of Issa Ben Mariam,” he said, “ whom Ve 
honour as you, though not with the same blinded superstition, 
disturb not the effect of the blessed medicine of which he bath 
partaken. To awaken him now is death or deprivation of 
reason; but rejturn at the hour when the Muezzin calls bom 
the minaret to evening prayer in the mosque, and, if left 
undisturbed until then, I promise you, this same Frankish 
soldier shat) be able» widiout prejudice to his health, to 
hold some brief converse with you, on any matters on 
which either, and especially his master, may have to question 
him.” 

The knights retreated before the authoritative commands of 
the leech, who seemed fully to comprehend the importance 
of the Eastern jwoverb, ^t the sick chamber of the patient 
is the kingdom of the phystdazk 

They pau^, and remained standing together at the door 
of the hut, Sir Kenneth, with the air of one who expected his 
visitor to say farewell, and De Vaixxi as if he had something on 
his mind which pfeventi^ him frmn doing so. The iound. 
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however, pressed out of the tent alter them, and now 
thrust his long ro^h countenance into the hand of his master, 
as if modestly soliciting some mark of his kindness. He had 
no sooner received the notice which he desired, in the shape 
of a kind word and slight caress, than, eager to acknowled^ 
his gratitude, and joy for his master’s return, he dew off at full 
speed, galloping in full career, and with outstretched tail, here 
and there, about and around, crossways and endlong, through 
the decayed huts and the esplanade we have described, but 
never transgressing those precincts which hit sagacity knew 
were protected by his master’s pennon. After a few gambols 
of this kind, the dog, coming Fose up to his master, laid at 
once aside his frolicsome mo^ relaps^ into his usual gravity 
and slowness of gesture and deportment, and iooked as if he 
were ashamed that any thing should have moved him to 
depart so far out of his sober sdf-controi 

Both knights looked on with pleasure; for Sir Kenneth was 
justly proud of his noble hound, and the northern English 
baron was of course an admirer of the chase, and a judge of 
the animal» merits. 

"A right able dog,” he said; **1 think, lair sir. King 
Richard hath not an alan which may match him, if he be as 
stanch as he is swift ^ut let me pray you—speaking in all 
honour and kindness—have you not h^rd the proclamation, 
, that no one, under the rank of earl, shall keep hunting does 
within King Richard’s camp, without the royal license, which, 
I think, Sir Kenneth, hath not been issued to you?—I sper>k 
as Master of the Horse.” 

“And 1 answer as a free Scotdsb knight,” said Kennetli, 
sternly. '*For the present I follow the banner of England, 
but 1 cannot remember that 1 have ever subjected myself to 
the forcst-lawt of that kingdom, nor have 1 such rmect for 
them as would incline me to do sa When the "trumpet 
iiounds to arms, my foot is in the stirrup as soon as any; when 
it clangs for the charge, my lance has not yet been the last laid 
m the rest But for my hours of liberty or of idleness, King 
Richard has no title to bat my recreation.^ 

” Nevertheless,” said Dc Vaua, 'Ht is a folly to disobey the 
King’s ordinance—so, with your good leave, I, as having 
authority in Uiat matter, will send you a protection for my 
friend here.” 

** I thank you,” said the Scot, coldly j ^^but he knows my 
allotted quarters, and within these I can protect him myselC— 
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And he seid, suddenly changi^ bli manner, Si 
but a cold return for a wdl-meant kindness, l^thank you, 
my lord, molt heartily, flie King*a equerr^ or pdckert, 
might find Roswal at disadvantage^ and do him tome injury, 
which I should not, perhajps, be slow in returning, and so ill 
might come of it You, bUve seen so much of my house¬ 
keeping! lUy lord,** he added with a smile, "that I need not 
shame to say that Roswal » our principal purveyor; and well 
I hope our Lion Ridhard will not be tike the Hon in the 
minstrel fable, that went a-huntm^ and kept the whole booty 
to himself, i cannot think He would grudge a poor gentleman, 
who follows him faithfi^, hisJiour of sport, and bis morsel 
of game, more espeds% when^otber food is hard enough to 
come by." v 

** By my faith, you do the King no more than justice—and 
yet," said the baron, *' there is smnething in these words, vert 
and venison, that turns the very biains of our Norman 
princes." 

*' We have heatd of late," said the Scot, ** by minstrels and 
pilgrims, that your outlawed yeomen have formed great bands 
in the shires of York and Nottmgham, hav^ at their head 
a most stout archer, called Robin Hood, with his lieutenant, 
Little John. Rethinks it were better that Richard relaxed 
his forest<^e m England, than endHivoured to enforce it in 
the Holy LafwJ." 

" Wild work, Sir Kenneth," replied De Vaitx, shrugging his 
shoulders, as one who would avoid a perilous pr unpleasing 
topijg—"a,mad world, inr.>-~l must now bid you adieu^ having 
pres^tly to retum to^ the King% pavilion. At vespers, wip 
again, with your leave, visit yOur ^nartms, and speak with this 
same infidel physician. I would, to the meantime, were it.no 
officoce, willingly send you lihat would somewhat mend your 
che^.** 

" I thank you, sir," said ISr Kennejdi, ** but It needte not; 
Roswal hath ak^dy stocked my larder for two weeks, since 
the sun of Palestine, if it brings diseases, serves also to dry 
venison." 

^ 'pie two watriots parted much better friends than they had 
met; but me they s^iamted, lliotaas de Vaux informed him¬ 
self at more length of the Cit^mstanem attmidii^ the miss^ 
of ihe Eastern {^iiwictan,. and, received from the, Scottish 
kpi^t the credentfoi# whk^ he h^ brot^ht to Kh^fUehard 
90 the partof Salii^. . , ■ 
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CHAPTBR ym 

A «ii« piiyiklMi. ildPI’A.flw 

ra thaaaiedMtoti^eMpaiuw'wj^ . 

fttcat'iIttiA 

** T^tsli a strange tate* Six said ^ monarch, 

when he had heard the r^it oC m trusty Barmi ol GOsland > 
"art thoa sure this Scottish man & a tall man and troe?^ 

" I canimt lord,** repM the jealous hmderer; " 1 

live a little too near the Scots t# gather mnc^ truth among 
them, having found them ever fair and fiilsO, But tins man's 
bearing is that oi a tdie man$ i^e he a devil as well as a 
Scot—^that 1 must needs say for him in consdence.** 

"And for bis carriage as a knight, bow say’st thou, De 
Vaux?" demanded the King. 

“It is your Majesty's businest more than mine to note 
men’s beanngs; and 1 warrant you have noted the manner 
in which this man of the Leo|M^ hadi home himseli He 
hath been full well spoken of.** 

“ And Justly, Thomas,” said the King. ** We have ouT’ 
selves witnessed him. It is indeed our purpose in placing 
ourselves ever in the firont of battle^ to see how Our liegemmt 
and followers aocjuit tlftmselves, and not l|hn a desire to 
accumulate vainglory to ourselvr^ as some have supposed. 
We know the vanity of the praise of man, whkh is hut & 
vapour, and buckle on our armour for oth^ pu^sdi than 
to win it*" ' ^ 

De Vaux was alarmed when he heard the Kihg o^e a 
declaradoD so inconnstent with Ms nature, and beUeved at 
first that nothing diort of the approach of death could haye 
brought him to speak in depiectaiang terms of ntfilUut reno^ 
whidi was the rerf breath of his nostrik. But moolleetio^ 
be bad met the royal confessor lb thb/^er pavilion, he 
was enough to place thii seU'Ubasement 

to the e6kct of the reverend flDimi*i lemob^ and sufiered the 
King to proceed without r^ly. 

“ Yes,” oonbnoed ** t h^ hulesd ma^ed the 

manner in which this knight d<ms hkjdUfolf• Hy lea^ng'Stafl 
were not wmth a fool*# m eiiaiped[ biy no8ce*<- 

and he had em now cm hom^ I have 

"My Hege,” mS^^mlltton the 
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King’s countenance change, ** 1 fear 1 have transgressed jroui 
pleasure in lending some countenance to bis transgression.” 

'*Hoir, De Multon, tboo?” said the King, contracting 
his brows, and speaking in a tcme of angry surprise,—" Thou 
countenance his insolence ?—cannot b&” 

** Nay, your Majesty will pardon me to remind you that 1 
have by mine office right to grant liber^ to men of gentle 
blood, to keep them a hound or two within the camp, just to 
cherish the noble art of venerie; and besides, it were a sin 
to have maimed or harmed ji thing so noble as this gentleman's 
dog.” ^ 

** Has he then a dog so handsome ? ” said the King. 

“ A most perfect creature of Heaven,” said the baron, who 
was an enthusiast in held sports—"of the noblest northern 
breed, deep in the chest, strong in the stem, black colour, and 
brindled on the breast and legs-*-not spotted with white, but 
just shaded into grey^-atrength to pull down a bull, swiftness 
to cote an antelope.” 

llie King laughed at his enthusiasm, "Well, thou hast 
given him leave to keep the hound, so there is an end of it. 
Be not, however, liberal of your licenses among thoilb knights 
adventurers who have no prince or leader to depend upon— 
they are ungovernable, and leave no game in Palestine.—But 
to this piece # learned heathenesse—say’st thou the Scot 
m^ him in the desert ? ” 

"No, my liege, the Scot’s tale runs thus:—He was dis¬ 
patched to the old hermit of Engaddi, of whom men talk so 
nnich-” 

"’Sdeath and helll” said Richard, starting up, "by v^om 
dispatched, and for what ? Who dared send any oth thither, 
when our Queen was in tlie Convent of Engaddi, upon her 
pilgrimage for our recovery ? ” 

" The Council of the Crusade sent him, my lord,’' answered 
the Baron dc Vaux; "for what purpose, he declined to 
account to me. I think it k scarce known in the camp that 
your royal consort is on a pilgrimage—and even the princes 
may not have been awaro» as Queen has been sequestered 
fiom company since your love pi^bited her attendance in 
case infection.” 

"Well, it shall be looked into,” said Richard. “So this 
Scottish man, tins envoy, met with a wandering physician at 
the grotto of Engaddi—ha ? ” 

"Not 80 ^. my liege,” replied De Viux; **but he met, I 
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thiok, Dear that place, inth a Saracen Emir, with whom he 
had some m the waf of prooi of falour, and fioding 
him worthy to bear brave men company, they went together, as 
errant knights are wont, to the grotto of Engaddi** 

Here De Vaux stopped, for he was not one of those who 
can tell a long story in a sentence. 

” And did they there meet the physician?’* demanded the 
King impatiently. 

"No, my liege,” replied De Vauaj “but the Saracen, 
learning yFOur Majesty's grievous Ulness, undertook that Saladin 
should send his own physidan to you, and with many assur¬ 
ances of his eminent skill; and he came to the grotto accord¬ 
ingly, after the Scottish Icnight had tarried a day for him and 
more. He is attended as if he were a prince, with drums and 
atabals, and servants on horse and foot, and brings with him 
letters of credence from Saladin." ^ 

" Have they been examined by Giacomo Loredani ? " 

" I showed them to the interpreter ere bringing them hither, 
and behold their contents in English." 

Richard took a scroll, in which were inscribed these words: 
—“'I’hc blessing of Allah and his Prophet Mahomtned!" 
[" Out upon the hound!" said Richard, spittii^ in contempt, 
by way of interjection;] "Saladin, king of kings, Soldan of 
Egypt and of Syria, the light and refuge of tbb earth, to the 
peat Melech Ric, Richard of England greeting. Whereas, 
ve have been informed that the hand of sickness hath been 
heavy upon thee, our royal brother,, and tliat thou hast with 
thee only such Naaarene and Jewish medicineis as wor*; 
without the blessing of Allah aiUl our holy Prophet," f ConfhsioL 
on his heid 1" again muttered the English monarch,]" we have 
therefore sent to tend and wait upon thee at this time the 
physician to our own person, Adonbee el Hakim, before 
whose face the angel Azrael spreads , his wings, and* departs 
from the sick chamber; who knows the virtues of herbs and 
stones, the p^th of the son, moon, and stars, and can save man 
from all that is not written on his foreliead. And this we do^' 
praying you heartily to honour and make use of his skill, not 
only that we may do service to thy worth and valour, whidi 
is the glory of all the nations Frangistao, but that we may 
bring the controversy which is at present between us to an 
end, mther by honourable agreement, or by open trial thereof 
with our weapons, in a fair fidd; semr^ that it neither 
becomes thy place and courage to die the death of a stave 
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who hath hoen oiwrinous^ by his tashmailer, nor b^ta it our 
fame that a hiave attmvaty be snatched from oor veapoo by 
such ardisease. And, Itherafore, ihay^fhe holy—” 

hold,** said Kidiard^ bave no more of his 

dog of a Prophetf It makes mesiSIt to think the valiant and 
worthy Soldan shonld belkwe hk a dead dog.^Vea, I will see 
his physician. I wUi put myself into the chsm of this Hakim 
—X repay the hob^ &ldan his geoerostty-^I will meet 
Saladin in the field, as he so wdithily proposes, and he shall 
have im cause to term Xlkhard of England angni|:efrii I will 
strike him hk the emh w|m my battle-axe-^I will convert nim 
to HoH Chusdi with such blows as, be has rarely endured— 
he shall recant his errors before my good cross-bandied sword, 
and I will have him baptized in dm battk^eld, from my own 
helmet, ^oufd* the deansing waters were mixed with the blood 
of us b(ih.---Haste^ De Vaux, why dost thou delay a condu- 
skm so pleasing? Fetch the Hakim hither.** 

** My said the baron, who perhaps saw some accession 
of fever in this overflow of confidence, “bethink you, the 
Soldan it a pagan, and that you are his most f<mnidable 

mkemy-w. \ 

“ For which ceascm he is the more bound to do me service 
hi thtt matter, lest a paltry fever end the betwixt two 

^ddi kin^. X tell thee^ he loves me as 1 love hfm—as noble 
Wdversanes ever love each other—by my honour, it were sin 
ib doubt good ftitb I ** 

“ Neverthdbsi, my lord, it were well to wait the issue \ ' 
these medidoet upon the Scottish squire,** said the Lioi 
of Qilsland; ** my own life defends upon it, for woftby*were ,, 
to die like a doit did X proceed raifohr in this «natt^, and 
aoake diipwredt of fon of Christendom.** k 

never know thee before hesitate for fear of life,** sdd 
Ridiard, upbraidii^. ^ 

“Kor would I now, my liege^’* replied the Jbut-heaited 
that ^youxt fies at ple<l^e as weH as my 

4'w[nFiBHr 

' diott fitspicimis nMNtal,** stubbed XUchard, “begdiie 
and watch the progrete of this ^edy. I could almost 
wish h ddier one or kH! me^ for t am weaty of lying 
hem ike an on dying of the mrniain^ wbpn tamboum are 
oiiifiigi horses staa^ping, ami trumpets sonnlmg without** 
t)m haion haattbr d^MUted, lesolved, however^ to communi- 
eate his errand ko aotte ohnrdmtan, as he frit something 
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burtoed io cootckpee At dift ite of has ]|t«it«r beiog itteoM 
by AH onbeliever. 

The Archbishop of Tyte wis the Btit to wtaom be fjpuiffd frd 
his doubt% hoowing bisktfmt with hh iiiaeler.,llldkra, who 
both loved And hoDoored^thAt sAgpciotiA pudAto 1E& 
heard the doi^bu whtdi De si«tied» v^ fiait 
of iotelligeiww Which diidiiu^hea the tmm cteigy. 

The rellgiob|^ ecruplet of l>e Vaux he treii^ with it mndi 
lightness as f^priety permitM him to eachih^ob todi a tobjeet 
to a layman. < 

j "Mcdicmeii,* be said, «like tiie medSotnes which they 
employed, were often ateftO, thottgh the one were by bi«da or 
manners the vilest of huhuiiiity» aa the oth«i are, in many 
cases, extracted from the bas^t matwlAls* Men may use 
the assistance of pagans and infidlls,'* be continued, "in tiuar 
need; and there is rea9<ni to thinlc, that one cause their 
being permitted to lemain on earlh is that they might mitnster 
,to the convenience of true Chrisf|ans"-l*hiis, we lawfully make 
"slaves of heathen captives.-*Again,* proceeded the prelate, 
there is no doubt that the pnmittve ChrbtianB used the 
services o&i^ihe unconverted heathen'‘^-thu8, the ship Of 
sAlexandria, in which the blessed Apostle Paul sailed to Italf, 
the sailors were dottbtlem pagans^ yet what the holy Saint 
when their miolWry was needful, ki Is tmi rnamtf^ ^ 
pas sahsifim nan potesth —Unless these men abid^ in the sh^^ 
*yk cannot be saved' Again, Tews are tnfi^ to Chrisdanitf 
as well as Msbommedans. But there are few jpii^tiins in 
lac camp excepting Jews, and sudi use employed widiOtit 
scandal jor scruple. Therefore, Mahommedbns may be tijed 
few their serdee in that opacit^^-yvwtd *m 
i:|ii8 reasoning entirely removed the ecnijples of Thomas de 
Vtuk, who was psuticularly moved by the tatfa quotation, as 
he did not understand a word of it * * . 

But the^ftshop proceeded with &r less Huency, when b# 
crmsidered the possibility of the Saradec^ aedng with him 
faith; and here he came noi to a ^leedy dedslom Thit bWW 
showed him the lettei* of oeedatoe. He and io*ri<d 
them, and compared the oHgiiiat with the tw^ofi. 

"It ta a diah choice^ cotdmd,*' be wddy **to the pailto^ 
King Richard, and I emmot but have my suapidons of tilcb 
wUySancen. Tl^atocudoiMistheiiitofpolio^ 
temper them that they dmS be mmka in dcfeml upon die petty, 

during which time toe pefpettatmjhaOl^sm to eaoi^ 
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can impregnate cloth and leather, na^, even paper and parch¬ 
ment, with the most subtle Tenom-^^ur Lady forgive me I— 
And wherefore, knowing diis, hold 1 these letters of credence 
SO close to my face?—^Take them» Sir Thomas, take them 
speedily.** 

Here he gave them at am^length, and with some appear¬ 
ance of hasten to the baroou come, my Ldid De Vaux," 

he continued, **wend we to the tent of this si^ iquire, where 
we shall learn whefoer this Hakim hath really the art of curing 
which he professeth, ere we consider whether there be safety 
in permitting him to exercise his art upon King Richard— 
Yet, hold 1 let me first take my pouncet-box, for these fevers 
spread like an infection. I would*advise you to use dried 
rosemary steeped in vinegar, my lord. I, too, know some¬ 
thing of the healing art.** 

“I thank your reverend lordship,** replied Thomas ot 
Gilsland; '* but had I been accessible to the ' ver, I had 
caught it long since by the bed of my master.** 

*rhe Bishop of Tyre blushed, for he had rather avoided the 
presence of tim sick monarch; and he bid the baron lead on. 

As they passed before the wretched hut m which Kenneth 
of the Leopard and his follower abode, the bishop said to De 
Vaux, Now, of a surety, my lord, these Scottish knights have 
i^orse care of their foDowers than we of our dogs. Here is a 
ka^ht, valiant they say in battle, and thought fitting to be 
graced wiUi charges of weight in time of truce, whose esquulBr 
of the body is lodged worse than in the worst dog-kennel in 
England. What say you of your neighbours ? ** 

** That a master doth well enough for his servant, vben he 
lodgeth him in no worse dwelling than his own,” said De Vaux, 
and entered the hut 

The bishpp followed, not without evident reluctance; for 
though he lacked not courage m some respects, yet it was 
tempered with a strong and lively regard for hts own safety. 
He recollected, however, the necessity there was for judging 
personally of the skill of the Arabian physidaii, and entered 
die hut with a stateUness of manner, calculated, as he thought, 
t# impose respect on the stranger. 

The prelate was, indeed, a striking and commanding figure. 
In hh youth he had been eminently handsome, and even in 
was unwilling to appear less sow His episcopal dress was 
of the richest miion, trimmed with cosdy fur, and surrounded 
by a cope of carious needlework. The rings on his fingers 
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were worth' i good^ baton;, and the hood wlddi he moitt, 
thoiigb now anqla8p^,,«iid Uifown back' lor heat, had itudt 
of pure gold to faiteo It jiround his throat aod under bis 
when he So mcHned. His beard, now ttiveied with a«s, 
descended over bis breast O^Of twp loutbihl iiH>iytei 
attended hii& created an aitiwal ahad^ peOciiar then to die 
by beiptig over tia headwi tebrw of paliucito leaves, 
while the bihee refireshed hb leverw master agitating a (an 
of peacock hnttheri. , ,v 

Whmi the Bishop o$ Tjrt entered the htd of the Sc^ih 
knb^t the master was absent i and die Moorish physicbui, 
whom he had come to see, sat in the very "posture in wmeh De 
Vaux had left him seveiU hours befo^ obss-'legged upon a 
mat made of twined leaves, by the s^ ol the patiehi who 
appeared in deep slumber, and whose {mlse he felt from dme 
to time. ‘ The bishop remained standing hdbre him in silence 
for two or three minutes, as if expecting some honourable 
salutation, or at least that the Saracen would seem struck irl^ 
the dignity of his appearance. But Adon^ et Hakim took 
no notice of him beyond a passing glano^ and when the pre* 

’ late at length saluted him in the Hn^ huM current in the 
I country, he only replied the prd|ttary Oriental greetii^,' 
**SaiamaUeum —peaep be With you*’* 

** Art thou a physician, infidel said the bishop, somewhat 
mortified at dfis cold reception. ** 2 would mak to thee^ 
What art” 'i- ’ ' 

** If thou Imewest aught of medicine^** answered Et IlMdm, 
“thou wouldst be aware tibat physicians hold no couiuH ot 
debate jn the sick chamber of thdr patient Hear,” he added, 
as the low growHng of the stag-hound was beard from ihe 
inner hut, “even the dog might teadt reason, Ulemat 
His instinct teaches him to suppress bia barkir^ in the sick 
man’s hearing. Come without tho ten^’* said 1^ tbing and 
leading th^ smy, .** if thou baA aught to way ^r|lh me.” 

Notwithstanding die plainness of the^ ^gmaeen leech’s dress, 
and his inferiority of sise^ when contrasted with the bdi prelate 
and gigantic Ei^lish baron, there^fWaS' sbmediing striking in 
his manner and countenance, whiih prevented the Bidiop of 
Tyre from expressii^ strongly the dtspleasiire be felt at th^ 
ODceremoniotts tebtdre. When without ^ but, he gaxed opd||, 
Adonbec in sfience for seteral nuniitel^ bdfmw be cmd fix on 
the best maniier to renew the cmivtoia tton. Ho todm wme 
seen under the high bonnet of dm which bid also 
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ptrt of M bnm ent ictotiied toftf ioM|^«|wa^l«d, imooth, 
free from wrinklei^ $» wt/tf hie dmeltipivtee t|tef wmo dm 
iifkdmthdsbideofliSelooobei^ llt^limobmrbereiioticed 
tb^ierdoe of li&k oaxkeyei. ^ 

Ibe prelftt^ tUe lengei broke 

a pause* which 1ibe oi% in no baste to buormpt* hf 


demm^n Of^o Mbh puf 

“The yeaw of 
couj^ted V !%i>h 


tttea*** the /iaiaceii* **kre 


dare not oill,3nb^ Inured revolnbom of the 

The Bmon of |^hda|i4 ^o took this for a liteod assertion 
that be was a cemiy^tcd^ looked dodbtfoUy upcm the prelate, 
who, thotfid^belted understood meaning of £t Hakim, 
answered hhr ghmce I^^^Tsterioo^y siMidjag his l^ad He 
resumed an df lnmofnioi:e, he f^pm] authoritatively 
demandedi mit etidenOe Adonbec could produce of his 
medical prohci^Cf^ ' 

V ir^Ye hai^the irord of the mighty Saladin,” said the sage, 
touchkg Sw dhU ip ^ nsverence; ** a^woid which was 
never ht^m towards^jnlend or foo--«*what, Nazarene^ wooldst 
diott demand more?^ 

ml wopld hase^omilr pmf of thy skBl,* said the baroo, 
^^Bnd without !l thou apmnadhest not to the oouch of King 
Kichwd.'* , ‘ ^ ' I 

' ^Tho of tlm#iysict^/' said the Ambian, in th# 


teoQwety ot 



Beh^ tide seigeant, whose bldod 


hea bemit dried dp ifldie forefAmi^ has whitenedVcur camp 
with iheletosii end ifplnst wlddl the art (d yonr Nsprene 
leeches hath been Bbe n liken dmdd^ agatnsAN lance oi ^el.' 
took at W^a$m erm^ watted like the claws and shanks 
of die'crsf^"' clutch oo him; but 

had Amti been on one 'tide 1 bring on the 

ofoer, his soul ihfl^,tildbi#e been fttnu ^^body* Dts- 

turb me not Ipamdcnei'lmt awml the critiqd 

minate^ and brindd m wondpf m marvriloas eeeot” 

^ the Syrian had then^itMtnmto his astroliibe tjlw otmdft 

gjpiyi^ lipecirioii until the 
/errie£i» he sunk on his 
did vedM the peridoafl 
'The birii^ mi the 

hh If 1 ilnstiilili Wett UmIv wlilrii n i h ht hivs been uadt 
leahtMdrieyim. 


be lime of the ftei% pre^ 


mnsedt 
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I " III " ' " " I ■ I II If! IH^ |IU».J^ Vii WW* 

itkm» (Mnt atilte It fit to 
dotottocUu lasAriil# w tlkiy riii^BMtMeiiMt 


p^^itiDt % «ii* 




«. to 
illfilf «iotto4 

Aftlaiftit fm i|M| 
to^lUiTfiici 
fiesh; h]« 


^ ^Mempt Audi tod 
tert&pt 1^ Hatounto' 
them to bcw m ^ „ 

The A;:»b iioto 
hio9$eli; end, ««!](% toto 
tentod, he dtew ft 
ID tome ftsoiiifttic 
sloeper’e note, he em eeiy 
He was ft ghistl^ ^petitftm lii 
couch, the booei and'cer^ig^dl’.ei 
of his skio/ «s if thef totfl Hftfet Itoto 
&ce wfts loQg, ftod fiincritod into eHifiBdktoi hk m thb^ 
it intodered at firsts behfttfie ghMlhl^ ^Ihoee seifi^ He 
teemed to be amucO of ^ preaeojcft dnP dtp^tod ^iloMi tor 
be attempted feeb^ tO p^ toe emtodtig pern to» heed, to 
token of revefsence, «i he etotttitedi to fi Md iftto 

tnissiee roice, toihitftsliier^ "' « ' * ^ 

^'Dojrou Imompib ^ 

Not p^ecd^ ttijr toid»*^ i^ed tmaip , ** Ilf 

sleep has been long andlUl of dteatnis know tliel fo^ 

are a great BogUsh Icftto to eeemeto red «toSi| and IIM 
a holy prelate, whore fiMftg I mmofi ttM ft poor dtoier^*r 

hftsl it’^sMidtoto ^ liddjtoe 

*srj£?2A?.!' !2f“ ■*^ 

^ «Yottr wixnm^ tokt^ iWiltoil^^toa tow 4ftto 
been subdued-rliie speaki s^eitototot|id lft«o^cte4his 
• pulse’htoU ooinpoiedly «i jl^^Myours^^ 

'fibe ptolftte dedtow toft meiie^ hto iPhounee of 
Gilslapd, more detetMtofi W''toidfwtoi fwm eo^ ind 
satisfi^ himself toaf tofi tow mas ftw ^ 

«Th» is 1% 

tnehop: **thlfliayti to 

teverenciftr « > A" ^ .h 1 

** toiip, lid me finish ofift wft ^ t ttortotonaft andtotof 
tftid the! Arab; **t wfit pass wito gtoail mf 

pahenttoftsec^ektoiirtotoniWhotof^^ ^ 

So iftTtom hft. asniisd mil tL dfifeif^tolMi^toidi jlPtouif It wito 



l^lofitohiSl^ toe 


totoki fofir 


water toom a 
iOith a small 


the ODotents of wiudi 


ariiKm ^seocKl nj' 

hagiatoto^ 
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immersing it in the cnp^ continued to watda it in 
during the space of fire minutes. It seei;|ed to the specfatom 
a%if some efieiYe8ce|^ tooh place during the operation, but if 
sot it instantly suhiid^* 

'* Drink,” said the jphiyrician to the sick man, '* sleep, and 
awaken free from malady.” 

** And irith this shnptewming drao|^t, thou wilt undertake 
to cure a monasch?” arid the'Buhop of Tyre. 

** X have cured a beg|^» at you may behold,” replied the 
sage. ” Are tjbe kings of Fniimbtan made of other clay than 
the meanest of their subjects P” 

” us have him presently to the Iting,” said the Baron of 
Giisland. ”He hatii riiown that he possesses the secret 
which may restore his health. If he fiuls to eaerdse it, I will 
put himself past the power of medicinu,^ 

As they were about to leave the hut| the sick man, raising 
his voice as mudi as his weakness permitted, exclaimed, 

** Reverend father* ndble knight, and jou, kind leech, if you« 
would have mo sleep and recover, tell me tii»charity what has 
' Weome of my dear master?” 

' ” He is upon a i^taht expedition, friend,” replied the 
prelate; ” on ah honourable embassy, which may detain him 
for some 

” Nay,” 8^ the Baron of Gilslandi **wby deceive the poor 
fellow'P Friend, thy master has returned to the camp, andk’i 
you wtal ptemdy see him.” 

The invalid held up^ ai if in thankfulness, his wasted hands 
to Heav^ and, xesisnnp^ no lonm the soporiferous operation 
of die elixir, sunk down m a genfle sleep. 

” You are a better ^yrician than I, Sir Thomas,” said the 
prelate; ”a soothingIrisehood is dttpr far a sick-room than 
an unpileasmg truth#” 

**How mean ypU, my reveimid lord?” said De Vanx, 
hastily. ”Think you I would tell a Ihlaehood to save the Uvei 
of a^ioten suohaa bef” , 

i ” You said,” lepUed the htribrip* wHh munifest symptoms of 
glannj **yoii said esqtj^^s master was returned—^he, I 
mean, of mu Couduu^ Leopard P” 

» ” And he is returned,” said De Vaux. ”1 spoke with him 
Wt a fsw hours sinoe.' Th& kamed kedi came in his 
comply-” / 

*'Holy why tdidyou not of his return to me P” said 

ibe bisbop, in eiridei^|;iri«m^ 
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I Qot taf tiiat sune of the }^patd had 

returtied in compatii ivith the phjiicutt ?•*—I thought I ha4” 
replied De Vaux, temessly j **rat irhai iigni^ed hia tetum ^ 
the skill of die phTSidgiit or the euro of hieldAjeitf 
“ Much, Sir Tbomea, it iigolfied sftid die bishop, 

clenching his hands^ pressipg tut fbot l^^st the earth, eo^ 
giving signs of impatience, hi if in po anvohmtatjr meaner. 
** But where can he be gou^noWi this leOie hl^ht ^-43od be 
with us—here may be some hital erirori 1 ** 

"Yonder serf in the outer ipimei*' vsid l>e Vtua, pot 
without wonder at the bisht^s emotion, ^ con probably teh tis 
whither his master has gone." 

The lad was summoned, and, In a language nearly Dticom* 
prehensible to them, gave them at let^h to underafand, that 
an officer had summoned his mastet to the roi^ tent, some 
ume before their arrival at that of Ids master. The anai^ of 
the bishop appeared to rise m the highest and became evident 
to De Vaux, though nei^er an acute ol^rver, nor of a. 
suspiaous temper. But with his amdety seemed to incresuih 
his wish to keep it subdued and unobseiyed. > He took a haiif 
leave of De Vaux, who looked after hi|i v^ astonishment; 
and, after shrugging, cm bis shotldoM ^in fUent wopder, 
proceeded to conduct the Arabiaa ph^^sicnin t0' the teni. of 
Kii^ Vichard. 


CHAPTER li 

Tlrit itPliitottCiiMdMif htw,phirtt, 

Obid rlMUtt, vpd htH ppdixM, S* bst l0M«cili|ai« 

Aad qate iMr gc««ii ntm taattaswad pbittra. 

SQiinFie^vmoiav* 

Thi Baron of Gdsland walked iri^idow step^ and an 
anxious countenance towards the pavilion. He bad 
mudb diffidence of hit own omacity, Ot^cept in a field of battle 
and, conscious oi no very acute intdlect|Vas usually contented 
to wonder at drcmiiittanoei^ wMdi a mafiof livdter imagination 
would have endeavoured to invertig^ apd undeiatand, or at 
least would have made the lubject of fpeculajcion. But' it 
seemed very extraordinary, evi^ to hkn, that the attendon of 
the bishop shotfid have been at oncfi^ abstracted fiom all 
reflection on thf marv^lout cure which they had witnessed, 
and upon j^e probahUtty it afforded^ Ridhard being restored 
to hesdth, % what seeam a very tAMpieoe Of inioriiiatioii. 
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annoitiiGuia tlie moticMis 'Of « Skiottiali knighv 

whom Thomlif of Ichew the cme of 

r 3e qiM oonMptshle ; and, despite 

iisiifa luddl'Of p«»dDg( efents, Oie 

b«rOB»s spWt ^ to form con- 

fectuiM 00hftUid*■■;" 

At Wm, that the whole 

mif^t ii hoiitt^lOtojr^ a^ formed within 

0)0 camp hf ti|h #|iei^ wpefi ^ who was by 

somo T^iesei^ aa W p«Omi^f uhsmpuloiis person, was 
not ut^oly^ $0 ham hofm aMi^ Xt was tnie that, in his 
own opimo% dili^nwler so perfect as that of 

his master) 1h<t;:dci^ of chivalry, and the 

chief of Christhm in ah points the 

»iai% idaaa of perfection 

^ilbAr tha^ unworthily, it 

had been jdwaiTi hh i^haf'sf^ to draw as much reproach 
d^itke, as Imn^ attai^eat from the display of his 
ittax quaidiiki ahdniat in ij# very camp, and amongst those 
nrhaces 'b<md hi dam lio^ die Criiinal^ trere many who would 
&veMad#oed;Jm'‘ .' .— -- -- -- 


-thd Saracens, to the 

plOMi^^ rvdni^ Richard of 

Bntflauhd. '' >'.n. ,'.■’' 

^ tilttself, "it is in no sense 

iia|K)»wh*i^ti«^ w W P cure, or 8eemm§i 

duroy wdmjOi sqoiWi way mean 

notiStoyi^a^:%kl%^^V thte Leopard mxf be 

accesstryi aad:wWei5 ffishn^ir ol! Ty^re, prelate as be is, 

he S6 easily recondled 
om on learning that, 

■ 4 r T t' * * a a .. • • . . ■. ^ 


\ • 



may have some 
Tbil hy^e^ 
with iMa: 

contrary to hia 

retdrned td dm 
<# ^ 

^msured bdlef^^ a, ^ 
and an InUdel 
which'^aU eyil, 

ve^' howler, htS' 

Of 


poeiti^ 
m'hovttptlm. 


jSAdsh; had suddenly 
^ ciiim ; Bm B|e Vaua was influenced 
" ' |i(|^;;#:dkted to him the 
a fltlsebearted Soot, 
a 001 of ingredients &om 
^p[y 10 be extracted. He 
bhindy before the Kin^ 
ki^ an 0 pimoo iu of his 

. ^\{fl|[ns'^:#0^,Om|trary to'the sup- 

KfMcx eislirtaiaod. Scarce 
,wfi^-'helbtfbA die Unpadenoe 
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of the fever^ aim) 

BichArd be^ to 
desire for Us reliis#> ;^^ 

amuseineots* And Iho 
clerk, even thf of Ut: 
to io vain. Al' 




to 




ean^ 
:to tofiioo 



of .the 
of 






long, therefore, ere he, 
the process of the cure 
taken, he sent, as’ ve 
commAnding the alti 
determined to soojthO 
Kenneth a more 
from the.camp, and the 

celebrated phjrsioian. V'' 

The Scotti^ knight^ 

presence os one who'WA|F ^’:s|rapges ;^i«di^:',ii^ehea'./pe 
was scarcely known ' 


UPQ&^jfMT 


w^iddi 


Although, tenad6|« 
tlie lady of his secret hoti^% 
occasions when >die' 't^nghtiMl 

opened the comt'of''<ita..:tnAM^ 
rank in cUvahy. Tlt»:Xioava!iS^*^ 


Approaching bis hed^e^ - _ 
a moment, then atboo itod fbM:^ 
oihcer in the presencoof ld« 
enccLbut not of sttbswehce ' 

^ name,* the . 

From whom hadrt thou 
••I loolc it from ^Kong of 

Scot^- ■ ■?',;;,^'V; 

“A weapon,” 
nor has itb^n 
seen thee bear thyl^ 





j«r;-’c'We' have 
pfCM.'of 

when most Dee4’djcfe'i#|'%^^^^i®S^ *®' 

leam that thf’ deserpi.: a™. -ifeAt' thy. |tto^ 

sumption in other-|^ti, ^ thy/^sernciA. 

can challenge m pa0>^f 

tnuisgression. 

Kmtneth attempll^ ' to 
^imadif distin^}; ^ 


AO'.'Mresi 

.Co^a.de Um 


Wv«^ and the keen 
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teemed to penetrate bis iamoet soul, combining to ditcooceil 
him, y 

** And jet,” said tbe **althif^u^ !jiel<Se]:s should obej 
command, and yas^ala be^ tetpecdbl towards their superiors, 
we might forgive a bt;avo ki^ht spr^ter <#ence than the 
keeping a simple hQi^d, t^^ contrary to our 

express pdbUc ordtnja4^i: 

^cham kept his e;^, n^,Oh tlm Scot’s iEscef beheld, and 
beholdi^atn^ inivardiy al^.4he t^eC produced.by the turn 
he hadj^en to bis geni^ ^^p^satlon. 

'’So please you, my lord»”«lkl the Scot, **your Majes^ 
must be good to iis of Scotland in this 

matter. We are far firc|m scant of revenues, and can¬ 
not sui^rt oursdves iS your ifiie^thy hobles, who have credit 
of the Lombarda^ . The Ssrac^ sh^ feel our blows the 
harder that we eat a piece of dried venison from time to time, 
with our barbs and b^ley<<adcea*’ 

** It skills not aski% my leave,” said Richard, " since Thomas 
de Vaux, who doth,,.]^ aUjifouhd me, that which is fittest in 
his own eyes, hath alreadf given thee permission for hunting 
and hawking,”', ' 

”Ror hunring Only, asio pkW.you,” said the Scot; "but, 
if it dease your Majes^ to i^ulgy me with the privilege of 
hawking also, and^you.lm to trust me with a falcon on fist, 1 
trust 1 coiild supply ydur rpyiri mess with some choice water¬ 
fowl” 

*'l dread me, if thou hadst but the falcon,” said the King, 
" thou woiild scarce wait Tor the permission, I wot we^ it is 
said abroad diat we pf die Ime Anjou resent offence i^ainst 
our forest laws, at h^y we would do treason against our 
crown. To brave anA,wertby:in^ however, we could pardon 
either misdemeanour.^1^^ of this.-^l desire to know 

of you. Sir Kn^t;’whefmo^^ by whose authority, you 
, took this recent iolixipey the irildeRieis of the Red Sea, 
aod^ga^i?” ■ 

•*Ry Older,” mpUed pv^,!^ Council erf Princes 

wf drt Holy Crd^e;” ‘ r 

“^’^And how dated any'o^'to #se such an order, when I 
>*^01 ^6 least,, iui^4 ip dm 4 eagae---*was unacquainted 
with it?” : 5C' V',' ' ^ -v' 

"It was not rity |M^ plepSe ybur Hi|(hness,” said the Scot. 
” to enquire imo suebSmeuWa. 1 pm a tedder of the Cross 
>-;^seiving;, 'doubUesSk under your Ifighness’s 

■’'IR' 
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banner, and prcfiid of permis«(joti to do . so, btit itill one 
who hath taken on him the hotf t|PtnbcS for Iho t^hti of 
C^stianity, and die retotery of the ||oly, and 

bound, therefore^ to Qb^« w^tl^ont Wden of the 

princes and chie& by whoia # k directed* 

That indisposition shouM thott dme, 

your Highness from their In whl^^ydnil^^ so 

potential a roioe, 1 must tamoolv^lH^ ill Q^fistendbin; but, 
as a soldier, 1 mmt ob^ te .kv^ul dght of 

command devolves, or set i>^ m dm' Chnstian 

camp.” ’ i,;’ ‘ 

“Thou sa/st weU,” 'iiul/Klh^ aiiirilj **And the bliune 
rests not with thee, but widi th^ Ml whom, when it shall 
please Heaven to raise ine Itom ^is accused bed of pain and 
inactivity, I hope to zeck^.rcmndly* Whkt im the purport of 
thy message?” , - y \ 

“ Methinks, and please yonr Highh^^t** re|>]ied Sir Kenneth, 
“ that were best asked of those w^o Sent me, and who can 
render the reasons of mine er|(i^|wher««8, t can only tell 
its outward form and purport**^ 

“ Palter not with me, Sir Scot-^t were ill for thy safety^^ 
said the irritable monafCh. y. . • 

“My safety, my lord,'^ rolled thpln^ht^ cast 

behjnd me as a regardless thlng srimn t Vowed my^lf to this 
wnterprise, looking rather 10 my imm^ttal welfore thaii to that 
which concerns my earthly body^" , . ■ 

“ By the mass,” said King Kichi^ '*dlon art a bmlrefoUpw! 
Hark;; thee, Sir Knight, I love thf SCpttkh pe^jjpie; theyjjare 
hardy, though dogged and sfobM^ lnEi4 I thfok, true men 
in the main, though the nebesfity Of Siam has sometimes eoo' 
strmned them to be diss^hilpia;'; I tterye some love at their 
hand, for ! have voluntarily dbn^ w|p d^ #uld not«l^ arms 
have extorted from me, any more dtSmlfom my predacessois— 
1 have te-e^ubltShed foe foibessai Of^^osMgh arid Berwick, 
which lay in ple%c to J&nglaijdT^t hkvO mucM andent 
boundaries~andy fotally, f have smuMc# to homage 

upon foe crown of England, which tmjustly forc^ 

on you. 1 have endeavouM' liOdoufahie, and in* 

dependent friends, where former kfogs of Bogbmd attempted 
only to compel anwiUing and km . . 

“ All this you have done, M torn said Sir Kenneth, 
bowing—“ All this you have tfone l^ipbrroM beaty vdfo our 
sovereigD at Canterbury. Therefoie%^ jbu me, and many' 
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iMrtter Scot^ war itguii^t tiito infidels, under 

ycm banoen^ wtio w^ld^ else have bteiayas^ yom nontiehi 
in England*^ ^ iMr |ve ni^:lewi U S because their 

lives i^ve' ,’'''! / 

♦*I grtiEittrne^^jf^ good offices 


♦* I gratE it trtie*^SfW **|»»d Ikk the good offices 

1 bave^jf^e ry|i|^ ion to r^ei^ber, diat, as a 

prindp^ membee. I have a right to 

know the negotiadons^'^ v|^ Do me, thmfore, 

the justice to a tide to be acqumnted with, 

and whi<^ I affi^ you than from 

others^ij, ^ .v^'j \ ^ ^ ^ j ' 

^d ewn^ I will speak the 

truth; for 1 w«ll,liii^|^;;|^ purj^es towards the 

principal .object dt tingle-hearted and 

honest; and for others of 

the t6 know, my charge 

was to {WQpd|^'1|gKO^ the hermit of Engaddi 

hc^p moL respec^edithd ip'otecl^ Saladin himself-^—” 
. A coniinos^Op^bC I doubi imt," said Richard, 


hastily int^ptfog'hSnsu ; ^;: 

ft Ha br Samt Ahiteii^ «4s 


f*IJa hf Samt the So^ish knight; 

b4^;it&e rwtabfishswf p|fi IVS^4^0^ and fibe srithdrawiog 
our”iulB^'ifwifo'-lPdl<^ ft''., 'r "' 

**S^lOepr^4*’ sktd;^filc4iildi:fo^^^^ —**Ill as I 
have iu^y4]foi%lk ^ 4 cotdd not Imve dreamed th^ 

would ^ha^ hthnbldi : to! such dishonour. Speal^ 

Sir Ktwdh, wbat^ ym^^ry stch a message ? 

**W!dt. pi^t. gdo<^|^ liny' 1^^ said Kenneth; because, 
when Wb had whose guidance* 

aloim'!||;w)psd%''Yt^i^>§^||te could succeed him 

Ukdy 16 kcopn^d it wtdl in such 

drcumsbwm fof 't S ' '* 

** And on whet dus nbpbfid lieaee to be con- 

ftrmcte4?"’ii^““ " 


lead^v ^ whose guidance 
l^ llpne Wnd could succeed him 
kcoEv^^d it wtdl in such 

the passion 

Mr answered the 
^fj^wbrnred them sealed 

. -* V . r ^ 

^1* 

ta.*_-V jm ?wa s - _ _»- w 


p 7T3!^2jfc i 

y ^41E ?" *■, • 


RA7 p" •< *1 




ft - -^' 

T^?K.ril.\v 

HMil^ 

# 

(!l®r)| 

pa^wnsnn 

L" * * & '^lUCr 

\ |TT» jSTTm^Tj 

i V 7 j t»* ^ 

vr*- i d jTTTT 


Pto dhrewd^Eootiah tttarv **t bold 
‘ ndl«M the Paynimrie, 

IgipIfod Ql Heaven; at least it 
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lOf; 


seemed to me;s%;f)diiMted Ofdf pce^^ons^liM^ oofc is s^ 
iog, like ^trnid. folljr, mfM VUkliSL ^' 

. **Shxewmt JC^Hed,** 'Mielf 

bwk on to 

sincere, axtd thft.£rt^ for 

which he seems. 'Ifi ’.ib ‘.'tepmbt^ 

And for bk p^r ' ' 

of the security of ,*hy 

means short of a if: Itfcbard 

of England hath oeaihd '. .^". ' 

“ And therefore the, ooiraid' fike that^ 

of these miserable pri^iM wh4 ^iW w tl^:^ 
and their faith. aie>ohly 

question is retreat.' ari4.|4 te-against .'an 
armed Saracen, would iQl^rdi^ .a ^tig 

ally!** ' 

** Might I so kr psestua^ mi Scottish 

knight, ** this discoiuse but h^^y^ front 
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to a rdiic of the highest saocti^; bnt as I tow oot their fscet, 
nor heard toeir vtoces, unless in the tormns which toey chanted, 

1 cannot toll whether the Queen of At^and was of the bevy.” 

" And was there no one of these ladses known to you ? ” 

Sir K^meth stood 

ask yoti»^ said ^IchardL tahhto htmself on his elbow, 
**as a knight and a gentleinan<'Mnil 1 ^ntU know by your 
answer how yon value eHhhr tdmticter—did ^u, or did you 
not, know any lady amongst that bsnd of wtwtoippers 

My lordi^ said Kennethf not without much hentation, ** I 
might guess.** ^ -a. ^ 

**And 1 also niaygttesSf*'sald the Hbg, frowning sternly; 

** but it is enough* L^ptod as you Ire, Sir Knight, beware 
tempting the IiOn*s paw. v Haik ye-«-to become enamoured of 
the moon would be but an act of toOy ^ but to leap from the 
battlements of a lofty toW^, in the %0d hope of coming within 
her sphere, were Seifd^truetive madness.^ 

At this moment some bustling was heard in the outer apart* 
ment, and the King, hast^ changing to his more natural 
manner, said, ** Enoagh<-*4tome---sp^ to De Vaux, and 
send him hither with the Arabian p^sician. My life for the 
faith of the Soldan I ’ Would he but abjure his false law, 1 
would aid him with my Sword toddte this scum of French and 
Austrians from his Hdoihiniod8,.and think Palestine as well 
ruled by him ai when her kings were anointed by the decree 
of Heaven itself.** ‘ v * 

The Knight of the Leopaitd r^red, and presently afterwards 
the diamberiaip announced a deputation from the Council, 
who had come to wait oi^ the Majmty of England. * « 

**It is weQ they a%ut thgt 1 am lying yet,” was his reply. 

** Who are thexievetend mnbtotodorsf ** 

**The Grand Master Of l|ie 'Templars, arid the Marquis of 
Montserrat” ’ ^ 

**Our brother of Fkanoe kwes not ndc^beds,” said Richard; 
^yet^ had l^ilip been 11^,1 fmd stood by his condi long since. 
-<»*Joeelytt, lay me thy cbuch more fsldy* it is tumbled like a 
stormy iea«^ra4di sae yonder Steel imrior---m^ a comb 
thsouj^ my todr and btam % They )ook| indeed liker a lion’s 
mane thana Christian Qlan*s locks—briim water.” 

,»”My lord,**.told dto*tmmbh^ chambedain,?** the leeches 
say teat cold watm mi0 be 

**To tee foul dend ftith theleechM I** replied themonatdi; 
**if they cannot cure nto you I win allow teem to 
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tonneiit me?--^Ther«, then,** he uddi after |iamg made hit 
ablutions, ** admit the arorshipfiil mveys} will now, 1 
think, scarcdf see that diaease haa nmde negligent 

Whis person.** . -r-’'''vf• 

' The celebrated Iklaitea hf the Templarf ^ a>sill, thi% war* 
torn man, with a ilow. ^ brow on 

Thich a thousand dark 

tieir obscurity. At ^e h|e»id> ^ to whom 

tkeir order was eveiy tiring no^^ — 

seeking the advancement nf. ita pn^« gt the hasardof 
that very religion whidi Mernhy w^ ori|^ciany associated 
to protect—accused of1b«tesyand wstci^^ bjr dieir 

character Christian pnests^-^pocM^c^ with the 

Soldan, though by oath devothq to the tm^Oh^on 6f the Holy 
Temple,, or its recovexy-rdie WliOld M the whole 

personal character of itf commanded or Orind Hasttt, was a 
riddle, at the exposition of wbi<dt mopt xrien j^uddered The 
Grand Master was dressed in his White robes ol solemnity, md 
he bare the adacus, a mystie shiff pf.C0cc^ the pecoHar form (tf 
which has given rise to such eh^ulaT cpiijectures and com* 
mentaries, leading to suspicions that this celdbxated fraternity 
of Christian knights were embodied under the foulest symbols 


of Paganism. ” , ^ i ‘ V „ - 

Conrade of Montsetvat had a much'more pleadog exterior 
than the dark and mysterious'priest-soldier whom he wai’ 

* accompanied. He was $ handspl^imtn* of middle hfOi ipf 
something past that tern^ boM in ssgactousin eoiin^ 

gay and gallant in timet of .Ittrivi^flmV.Ondm othcT'^^^ 
he was genenrily acet^ed of :veis«rih^, ^ inam>w and imrish 
ambition, of a desire t6 extoad ^]^^o«|^ .prinh^Uty wiihoot 
regard to the weal of did of Faiestipe, and of 

seeking his own tntem^ Saladin, 

to the prejudice of dm Coiiftlan ^ * 

When the ulUal sahtmdotm h^^ Ihme 

dignitaries, and coti^^ eetifiie4^;$y^ KIp l^Chard, the 
Marquis of Montsernri oommebded /aia^ ei^^ of dm 
motives of thmr visits senhhs &siild'4^ the amdout 

kings and princes who composed dm Cf tm Crusaders, 

to ** enquire into the heP^ of tb^. the 

valiant King of England.^ ,. . * . 

^ **We know the hnpcicdm^ id prinoee of the 

Council hold onr bealdi,^»^edt|e !K|ng ;|fand are 
wed aware bow much mey must IkMde mered by suppmsiu^ 
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tU cnrlcwitjr c o tt C j P >i lig it/orfoQtteeo*dA|«, fclr fMr» 4^ 
of ftggrav«at»g^liHt imsdir hf tfaoiiipji &efr iiiiietjf leganiiiig 


tibe ovent* 


Thfi flov 0f bciiigth 0 ike 4 aztd he 

hianelf tfaidwo ^|m Kp#* 0(9M4(N^ ^ idiat iq)!/, his moie 
austere ocpueolhtt took ^ the coDTenatioD, and, 

with al muca dic^ IM ocHuastent with the 

presence wlii<di ImMied the King that the; 


presence wlii<di Ipe^ Ihtened the Kto that the; 

came &pm the lo m% m the name of Cbmtendom, 

**that he wouldIp heilm to he tampered with fay 
an infiddl pfapyaeli% ;|IMdd to 'he dispatched by Saladin, until 
the Counc» had'wefh iheasiirea to ^remove or confinn the 
su^idoni idddi itaesent aoto^ad did attach itself to 

the mission ^ 

«. m ik ^ U... . M as ti m ana • • . 


TentplarB, pd ycm» 
replied RpMud* ** If t 
pa|Ui(m.yon liall pi 
tedder 

this rehgkitowar^^ 
The Man|ois ahd 
had toey beds manf 1i 


Sto what account we make of toe 
m royal and princely colleagues in 


The Man|ois atid ^rand lifarter^itohed accordingly; nor 
hid toey hep manf mnstes in toe ootward pavilion when toe 
liaatem phyaloian^ptftod^ by toe Baron of 

tG^dandt pd Kettoetot^Sodtomd.^ llie bamn, however, was 
a httle latm of emtototg' toe teat thito toe other two, stopping, ^ 
petchancei to llsnelme^||dett tdtoe mrders without. 

M toe Atahhtti tbi;tored» he mads fais obeisance, 

after the Otientid to the Marquis and Grand Master, 

whose digni^^fm implreiit^boto ftoia todbr appeanuti<!e*and 
toeirbeaang* Thh Ctomd^lts^ter toe atoitation with 

$a eaprettoOD of dMhtotetoktoeaa^ toe Marquis, into the 
popular comtop^ ptodtoed to men of every 

rank and nation*^ iMsi^a padsei m toe Scottoh knight^ 
waittog for toe apitot imtotmnmdl not, of his own 
audmty, to eotto^toi tosdo^ tod<lys%df England, and during 

** IniliCltoif.totoi tohtoPtoagh'to4n«ete tohse art upon the 
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that this heathen can cure the sickness of King Richard, and 1 
believe and tnpll he will labour to do so. Time is precious. 
If Mahommed*^l^y God’s curse be on him!—stood at the 
door of the tent) with such fair purpose as this Adonbec el 
Hakim entertain^ 1 woukl bold it sin to delay him for a 
minute—So, glVe ye God^en, my lords.” 

“ Nay, but,” said Ctmrade of Montserrat, " the King himself 
said we should be prei&tt when this same physician dealt upoi 
him.” 

The baron whisipered the chamberlain, probably to knot 
whether the Marquis spoke truly, and then replied, “My lord*, 
if you will hold your patience, you are welcome to enter witn 
us ; but if you interrupt, by action or tnreat, this accomplished 
physician in his duty, be it known, that, without resfiect to 
your high quality, 1 will enforce your absence from Richard’s 
tent; for know, 1 am so well sattshed of the virtue of this 
man’s medicines, that were Richard himself to refuse them, by 
Our l^dy of Lanercost, 1 think I could find in my heart to 
force him to take the means of his cure whether he would or 
no.—Move onward, El Hakim.” 

The last word was spoken in the lingua franca, and instantly 
obeyed by the physician. The Grand Master looked grimly 
on the unceremonious bid soldier, but, on exchanging a glance 
with the Marquis, smoothed his frowning brow as well as he 
could, and both foUo#ed De Vaux and the Arabian into the , 
inner tent, where Richard lay expecting them, with that im¬ 
patience with which the side man watches the step of his 
physician^ Sir Kenneth, whose attendance seemed neither 
asked nor prohibited, felt himself, by the dreumstanbes in 
which he stood, entitled to follow these high dignitaries, but, 
conscious of his ioferior power and rai^ remained aloof during 
the scene which took place. 

Richard, when they entered his apartment, immediately ex¬ 
claimed, “So hoi a goodly fellowship come to see Richard 
take his leap in the dark.^My noble all^ I greet you as the 
representatives of our assembled League; Richard will again 
be amongst you in bis former fashion, or ye shall bear to the 
grave what is left of him.—0e Vaux, Uvea he or dies he, thou 
haA the thanks of thy prince.—There is yet another—but this 
fever hath wasted my eyesight—What, the bold Scot, who 
would climb Heaven without a ladder?—he is welcome too. 
Come, Sir Hakim, to the woA, to the work.** 

The phytidan, who had already informed hirasdf of the 
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' V, 

« Tarious symptoms of the King’s ilbess, now for a 

long time, and with deep attention, whik^fKlMUiid stood 
silent and in breathless expectadon. 'next filled a 

cup with spring water, and dipt into it th^.|;hi^ red purse, ^ 
which, as formerly, he took from his he seemed 

to think it sufficiently medicated, hO wki al^l to offer it to 
the sovereign, who prevented him, by saying, ^ Hold an instant 
—I'hou hast felt my pulse, let me lay iny finger on thine.>~-I 
too, as becomes a good kni^t, know something of thine art” 
The Arabian yielded his hand without hesitation, and his 
long slender dark fingers were, for an instant, enclosed, and 
almost buried, in the large enfoldraent of Kin^ Richard’s hand. 

“ His blood beats calm as an infant’s,” said the King; “so 
throb not theirs who poison princes. De Viux, whether we 
live or die, dismiss this Hakim with honour and safet^p-~ 
Commend us, friend, to the noble Saladiru Should 1 die, it is 
without doubt of his faith-should 1 live, it will be to thank 
him as a warrior would desire to be thanked.” 

He then raised himself in bed, took the cup in his hand, 
and turning to the Marquis and the Grand Master, “ Mark 
what 1 say, and let my royal brethren pledge me in Cyprus 
wine—'To the immortal honour of the first Crusader who 
shall strike lance or sword on the gate of Jerusalem ; and to 
the shame and eternal infamy of whonssoerer shall turn back 
(rum the plough on which he hath laid his hand! * ” 

He drained the cup to the bottom, resigned it to the Arabian, 

* and sunk back, as if exhausted, upon the cushions which were 
arranged to receive him. The {^ysician, then, with silent but 
' expressive signs, directed that all shouM leave the tent, except 
mg himself and De Vaux, whom no remonstrance could induce 
io withdraw, 'i'he apartment was cleared acij^rdingly, 


CHAPTER 

And now I wil! oncUup n Mom book, 

And, to jrottr (}«tGk-<oa<!»ivi% diacontoM, 
lU nwd yon mutnr dmp abd dnngwouia. 

H*wy tv Pmrti, 

The Marquis of Montserrat and the Grand blaster of the 
Kn^hts Templars stood ti^ether in the front of ^ royal 
pavihon, within which this singular scene had passed, and be¬ 
held a strong guard of bills and bows drawn out to form a 
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circle arowul it, and at distance all which might disturb ^ 
the sleeping aaonax^/!; The soldiers wore the downcast, silent, 
and sullen looks, mth they trail dieir arms at a funeral, 
and stepped with such caution that you could not hear a 
buckler ring, or A sWf^ datter, though so many men in 
armour were moviitg aimmd the tent They lowered their 
weapons in deep lev^ooce, as the dignitaries passed through 
their files, but with the same profound silence. 

*'Tbere is a change of chc^ among these island dogs," said 
the Grand Master to Conrad^ when they had passed Richard’s 
guards. **What hoarse IpEnuU and revel u^ to be before 
this pavilion 1 nought but pitching tfie bar, hurling the ball, 
wrestling, roaring of songs, ckttering of wine-pots, and quaffing 
of flagons, ihuong these burly yeomen, as if they were holding 
some country wake, with a l^ypoie in the midst of -them, in¬ 
stead of a royal standard.” 

**Mastiffs are a faithful race,^ said Conrade; "and the 
King dieir master has woo their love by being ready to wrestle, 
brawl, or revel amongst the foremost of them, whenever the 
humour seised him." 

" He is totally compounded of humours," said the Grand 
Master. "Marked you pledge he gave us, instead of a 
prayer, over his gracocup yoOder?” 

" He would haye feh it a grace-cap, and a well-spiced one 
too," said the Maiiqoii, *^wete Saladin like any other Turlf 
that ever wore turban, or turned him to Mecca at call of the 
Muezzin. But be affects faith, imd honour, and generosity,— • 
as if it were for an unbaptised dog like him to practise the 
virtuous bearing a ptristtao knight 1 It is said he hath * 
applied to Richmd to be adndtbsd within the pale of chivalry.*' 

"By Saint Bfrnardt'^ eaclaithed the Grand Master, "it 
were time then ro throw , ojjT owr belU and Ipurs, Sir Conrade, 
deface our armorial bcamig;^4^ renounce our burgonets, if 
the highest hopour ,of Christianity were conferred on an 
unchristened Turk of teopende." 

"You rate the Soldan dieap," replied the Marquis; "yet 
though he be a likely map, I have seen a better heathen sold 
fqr forty pence at the bagnio.** 

They were now die& horses; which stood at some 
dbtance from tibe royal pnme^ among the gallant train 
of esqui^ and pages by wikueu li^y were attended, when 
Conrade, alter a inoment*a pause, proposed that diey should 
enjoy the coolness of the evening breese which had arisen, and. 
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f dismissing their steeds and attendant^. hdmewards to 
their own quarters, through the lines Christian 

camp. Ihe Grand Master assented, procee^d to 

walk together acoordingif, avok^ng, as % "mii^al consent, 
the more inhabited parts Of ^e ^canw inn tradr^ tlie 
broad esplanade whtdh Uts betiae^ tl^! tend said the eatemal 
defences, where thef could coirseritt in f^vate^ and unmarked, 

' save by the sentinels as they* parsed thenu^ 

They spoke for a rime upon the mhitaiy ind prepare' 
tions for defence; but this sort hf dkeoursef tn ithich neither 
seemed to take interest, at length died awa]r,„and there was a 
long pause, whidt termmated by ,the:Marq[fris of Montserrat 
stopping short, like a mib who his formed a sudden resok' 

, tion, and, gazing for some moments cm the dark, infiexibk 
countenarice of the Grand Master, he at lei^th addressed him 
thus — "Might it consist with your valour and sanctity, 
rt'verwid Sir Giles Amaury, X would pray you for once to lay 
aside the dark vizor whi^ you wear,, and ^ converse with a 
friend barefaced.” 

The Templar half-smiled. ' 

"There are light-coloured masks,” he saM, "as well as daik 
\'izors, and the one conceals the natural features ai completely 
as the other." 

"Be it so," said the M|rquis, putting his hand to his chin, 
and • withdrawing it wim the action of one who unmasks 
Himself; " there lies my disguise. And now, what think you, 

. as touching the intm^ests of your own Order, of the prospects 
of this Crusade ? " ' \ 

. " This is tearing the vdl from thoughts rather' ihkt 

cxjrosing your own," said the Obend h&smr; " yet I will reply 
with a parable told to me by a;santon ^ desert .—*A 
certain farmer i»ayed to Heaven fojr rain, andT murmured when 
it fell not at his neecL To punish Iris imnarience, Albdi,' said 
the saoton, *sent the Euphrates upon h» £iirm, and'he was 
destroyed with all his possesrionsi^even by t^ granting of his 
own w'ishes.*" / 

"Most truly Spoken,"«rid die Marquis Coeuade; "would 
that the ocean had swallowed^ up.„jnihcte^ pans of the 
armaments of these Western princes whit remained would 
better have served the porpM ui the Chrisrian nobles of 
Palestine, the wretched remnant . the Larin Idngdom of 
Jerusalem. Left to ootselves, we m^ht hive bent to the 
storm, or, moderately support^ with money and troqps, we 
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might hare compelled Saladio to respect our ralour, and grant ^ 
as peace and protection on easy terms. But, from the 
extremity of danger with which this powerful Crusade threatens 
the Soldan,^ we cannot suppose, should it pass over, that the 
Saracen will sufier any one of us to hold possessions or 
principalities in Syria, ^ less pennit the existence of the 
Christian military fraternities, from wliom they have experienced 
•o much mischief.** 

“ Ay, but,” said the Templar, ** these adventurous Crusaders 
may succeed, and again plant the Cross on the bulwarks of 
Zioa** 

**And what wiU that advantage either the Order of Abe 
Templars, or Conrade Of Montserrat f* said the Marquis. , 

'*You it may advantage,* replied the Grand Master. 
“Conrade of Montserrat might become Conrade King of 
Jerusalem.” 

“ That sounds like something,” said die Marquis, “ and yet 
it rings but hollow.*—Godfrey of Bouillon might well choose 
the crown of thorns for his emblem. Grand Master, I will 
confess to you I have caught some attachment to the Eastern 
form of government: a pure and simple monarchy should 
consist but of King and subjects. Such is the simple and 
fwimitive structure—a shepherd and his flock. All tiiis 
internal chain of feudal dependence ip artificial and sophisti¬ 
cated, and 1 would rather bold me baton of my poor 
marquisate with a firm gripe, and wield it after my pleasure, 
than the sceptre of a monarch, to be in eflect restrained and . 
curbed by the will of as many proud feudal barons as hold 
land under the Assixe of Jerusalem.^ A King should, tread ^ 
freely, Grand Master, and should not be controlled by here a 
ditch, and there a fence—here a feudal privilege, and there a 
mail-clad baron, with his sword in his hand to maintain it. To 
sum the whole, I am. aware that Guy de Lusignan’s claims to 
the throne would be preferred to mine, if Ridiard recovers, 
and has aught to say in the choice.” 

“ Enough” &aid the Grand Master; “ thou hast indeed con¬ 
vinced me of thy sincerity. Others may hold the same opinions, 

Assises were tise digest of ieodsl Uw, composed by 

Godfrey of Bouiogoe, far die govttwaent onfae LiUin kingdom of Psiiestme, 
when reconqaevea fr^ the Sttwwas. “ It was composed with advice of 
Um patriarch and barons, die ele^ and laity, and is,” lays the historian 
Gibbon, “ a precious monument of feudatory jurisprudence, founded upon 
those principles of freedom whiirii were e&senoiri to the system.” 
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'.but few, save Conrade of Montserm^ dared frankly avow that 
jhe desires not the restitution of the kingdom of Jenisalem, but 
rather prefers being master of a portion of its fhigments, like 
the barbarous islanders, who labour not for the d^verance of 
a ^^oodly vessel from the billowa, expecting rather to enrich 
themselves at the expense of the wreck.*^ 

“ 'Hiou wilt not betray my counsd! ? “ said Conrade, looking 
sharply and suspiciously. *^Know fm certain that my tongue 
shall never wrong my head, nor my hand forsake the defence 
of either. Impeach me if thou ^It—1 aln prepared to defend 
myself in the lists against the best Templar who ever laid lance 
in rest” 

V Yet thou start^st soiHewhat suddenly for so bold a steed,” 
^ said the Grand Master. ** However, I swear to thee by tlie 
Holy Teipple, which our Order is sworn to ddfend, that i will 
keep counsel with thee as a true comrade.” 

“By which Temple?” said the Marquis of Montserrat, 
whose love of sarcasm often outran his policyiand discretion. 
“ Swearest thou by that on the hdl of !&ion, which was built by 
King Solomon, or by that symbolical, cmbleraaticai edifice 
which is said to be spoken of in the councUs held in the 
vaults of your Preceptories, as something which infers the 
aggrandizement of thy valiant and venerable Order?” 

The Templar scowled upon him with an eye of death, but 
answered calmly, “ By whatever Temple I swear, be assured, 
I>ord Marquis, my oath is sacred. X woidd 1 knew huw to 
* bind thee by one of equal obligation.” 

“ 1 will swear truth to thee," said th* Marquis, laughing, by 
> the Eai4*s coronet, which 1 hope to convert, ere these arc 
over, into something better. It fedb’cold on my brow, thai 
same slight coronal; a duke*s cap of maintenance were i* 
better protection against such a ni|[m>breere as now blows, and 
a king’s crown more preferable sttU, bdng lined with<omfort> 
able ermine and velvet. In a w<^ our interests bind us 
together; for think not, Lord Grand Master, that, were these 
allied princes to regain Jerusalein, and place a king of their 
own ciioosing there, they would sufifer your Order, any moie 
than my poor marquisate, to retain the independence which we 
DOW hold. No, by Our Ladyl ' In such case the proud 
Knights of Saint John must again spread plasters, and dress 
plague-sores, in the hospitals; and you, most puissant and 
venerable Knights of the Temple, must return to your con¬ 
dition of tim^e men-at-arms, sk^ three on a ;^let, and 
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mount two upon one horse, as four present seal still expresses \ 
to have been your aodent most simple custom." 

"The ranl^ privileges, and opulence of our Order prevent 
so much degr^tion as you threaten,** said the Templar, 
haughtily. 

** These are your bane^** said Conmde of Montserrat; '* and 
you, as well as i, reverend Grand Master, know, that were the 
allied princes to be successful inf Palestine, it would be their ' 
hist point of policy to abate the independence of your Order, 
which, but for the protection of our holy father the Pope, and 
the necessity of employing yoUr valour in the conquest oi 
Palestine, you would long smce have experienced. Give them 
complete success, and you will be flung aside, as the splinters 
of a oroken lance tossed out of the tilt-yard" 

"There may be truUi tn wbat you say,’* said the Templar, 
darkly smiling; "imt what were our hopes should the allies 
withdraw theuf forcdi, and leave Palestine in the grasp ot 
Saladin?** 

" Great and assured,** replied Conrade; "the Soldan would 
give large provinces to maintain at his behest a body of 
wellappointed Frankish lances. In Egypt, in Persia, an 
hundred such auxililauies^ joined to his own light cavalry, 
would turn the battle against the most fearful odds. This 
dependmsce would be but lor a time—perhaps during the life 
of this enterprising SoMan-^but, in the East, empires arise •liktj 
mushroomsp Suppose him dead, and us strengthened with a 
constant succession of flery and adventurous spirits from 
Europe, what might we Wot hope to achieve, uncontrolled by 
these'^onarchs, whose d^pdty throws us at present Into the * 
shade^^^d, were the^ to remain here, and succeed in this 
expedition, woidd wUhngly oon8%a ua for ever to degradation 
and dopenctencc?^ 

" You say well, jwy XiOrii Miuquis," said the Grand Master; 

** and jour words on echo In my bosom. Yet must we be 

cautious; Philip of France is trise as well as valiant" 

" True, and will be dier^me the more easily diverted from 
an exp^timv to whtdi, m h moment of enthusiasm, or urged 
by his nobles, he rashly bound himself, He is jealous of King 
KJthard, his natural en^y, and longs to return to prosecute 
plans of ambtdCn nearer to than Palestine. Any fair 
pretence wiB serve him for wj^dxawin^ from a scene, in which 
ht is aware he is wasting the flwce of his kingdom." 

" And the Duke of Austria^ * said the Templar. 
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^ touching; the Duke,** returned Conra4e» '*hi« setf^ 

^ conceit and folly lead hioi to the tome concluaione as dO 
Philip's policy and wisdom. Ho conceives himsdl, God help 
the while! ungratefully treated^ because mmi's mouths*--even 
those of his own filled wUh the praises of 

King Richard, whom he fears aha hatei^ and in whose harm 
he would rejoice, like those^unljM dast^^y curs, who, If the 
foremost of the pack is hurt by dte grijp^ ol the woli^ are much 
more likely to assail the suderer firom behind^ thim U> <tome to 
his assistance.—But wherefore tdl 1 diis to ihet^ save to show 
that I am in sincerity in desiring that jth^ League be broken 
up, and the country of great monarchs with their 
hosts ? And thou welt knowest^ and hast thyself seen, how all 
the princes of influence and power, one aldne excepted, are 
eager to enter into treaty with th«s Soldan.^^ 

** 1 acknowledge it," said the Templai:; were blind that 
had not seen this in their last delibtoadons. But lift yet thy 
mask an inch higher, and tell me thy reason for pressing 
upon the Council that northejrn Bn^ishmaHi or Scot, or 
whatever you call yonder Knight of the Leo{^d, to carry their > 
proposals for a treaty ? " 

“ There was a policy in it,” replied the Italian; “ his 
character of native of Britain was sufficient to mtot what 
Sahdin required, who knew him to ^long tO band 
of "lilichard, while his character of. iSebt, and certain other 
personal grudges wiiich I wot Of, render^ it most unlikely 
that our envoy should, on his retv^, holdVof communication 
with the sick-bed at Richard^ to whom ms presence 
unacceptable." 

“Oh, too fine-ipun policy/ said the Qrind Mastertrust 
me, that Italian spiders* webt will nieyer bind this unshorn 
Samson of the Isle^weU if you can do|t with new cords, and 
those of the toughest. See you not dtot envoy whom you 
have selected so carefully bath bewught usC ht this physician, 
the means of restoring the Ifbn-heartedt buil-neckOd Er^lishuum, 
to prosecute bis crusading entapriito $, and io soon as he it 
able once more to rush on, wMot of the princes dare hold 
back ?—^Tbey must Mow him yery s^me, althoi^^ they 
would march under the biton^ df Baton to soon.” 

“Be content," said Contode of Montserrat; “ere this 
pbysidan, if he work by any thing short of miraculous agency, 
can accomplish Richards cure, it may bo possible to put some 
open rupture betwixt the Frenchman, at least the Austrian, and 
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his allies of England, so that the breach shall be irreconcilable; 
and Richard may arise from his bed, perhaps to command his 
own native troops, but never again, by his sole energy, to wield 
the force of the whole Crusade.” 

“ Thou ^art a willing atther,” said the Templar; ^ ” but, 
Conrade of Montserrat, thy bow is over slack to carry an 
arrow,to the mark,’* 

He then stopt short, cast a suspicious glance to see that no 
one overheard him, and taking Conrade by the band, pressed 
it eagerly as he looked the Italian in the face, and repeated 
slowly, “ Richard arise from bis bed, 8ay*st thou ?—Conrade, 
he must never rise I ” ,, 

The Marquis of Montserrat started—“ What!—spoke you 
of Richard of England, of Cceur de Lion, the champion of 
Christendom ? ” ' 

His cheek turned pale, and his knees trembled as he spoke. 
The Templar looked at him, with his iron visage contorted into 
a smile of contempt 

” Know’st thou what thou look’st like, Sir Conrade, at this 
moment ? Not like the politic and valiant Marquis of 
Montserrat-^not.likc him who would direct the Council of 
Princes, and determine the fate of empires—but like a novice, 
who, stumbling upon a conjuration in bis master’s book of 
gramarye, has raised the devil when he least thought of it, and 
now stands terrified at the spirit which appears before him.'” 

“ I grant you,*’ said Conrade, recovering himself, " that, 
unless some other 'sure road could be discovered, thou hast 
hiiHedjet that which; leads most direct to our purpose. But, 
bled^ Mary! we, shall become the curse of all Europe, the 
malediction of every one, from the Pope on his ^throne [to 
the very beggar at the church gate, who, ragged and leprous, 
in the last extremity of human wretchedne^, shall bless 
himself that he is neither Giles Amaury nor Conrade of 
Montserrat” 

*' If thou takest it thus,” said the Grand Master, with the 
same composure which characterised him all through this 
remarkable dialogue, **let us hold there has nothing passed 
between us—that we have spoken in our sleep—have awakened, 
and the vision is ^one.” 

” It never can depart,^ answered Conrade. 

” Visions of ducal crowns and kingly diadems are, indeed, 
somewhat tenacious of their place in the imagination,** replied 
the Grand Master* 
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i ** Well/' answered Conrade, “let me but first try to break 
pe'tice between Austria and England.**. 

They parted. Conrade remained standing still upon the 
spot, and watching the flowing white doak oC the Templar, as 
he stalked slowly away, and ^duaUj disappeared amid the 
fast-sinking darkness of the Oriental c^ht Proud; ambitious, 
unscrupulous, and politic, the Marquis of Montserrat ^ yet 
not cruel by nature. He was a yoluptuary and an epicurean, 
and, like many who profess this ch^acter, was averse, even 
upon selfish motives, from infiicdng pain, or witnessing acts of 
cruelty ; and he retained also a genial senso of respect for his 
own reputation, which sometimes supplies the want of the 
better principle by which* reputation is to be maintained. 

“I have,” he said, as his b/es still watched the point 
at which.he had seen the last slight wave of the Templar*i 
mantle, “ 1 have, in truth, raised the devil with a vengeance I 
Who would have thought this stw ascetic Grand Master, 
whose whole fortune and misfortune are merged in that of bis 
Order, would be willing to do more for its advancement, than 
I who labour for my own interest? To check this wild 
Crusade was my motive, indeed, but I dutst not think on the 
ready mode which this determined has dared to suggest 
—yet it is the surest—perhaps even the safest*' 

Such were the Marquis’s meditadcms, when his muttered 
soliloquy was broken by a voice from a little distance, which 
proclaimed with the emphatic tone of a her^d, ** Kemember the 
Holy Sepulchre! *' 

The exhortation was echoed from pOtt to post, 
the duty of the sentinels to raise this cry from time ^^p|me 
upon their periodical watch, that the host of the Ci^deis 
might always have in their remembrance the purpose of their 
being in arms. But though Comrade was familiar with the 
custom, and had heard the warningrvoice on all former occasions 
as a matter of habit, yet it came at the present moment so 
strongly in contact with his own train of tliought, that it seemed 
a voice from Heaven warning Mm against the iniquity wMch 
his heart meditated. He looked around anxiously, as if, like 
the patriarch of old, though from vmy^.different circumstances, 
he was expecting some ram caught m a thicket—some substi¬ 
tution for the sacrifice, which his comrade proposed to offer, 
not to the Supreme l^ing, but to die Moloch of their own 
ambition. As he looked the broad folds of the ensign of 
England, leavily distending itself to the failing night-breexe, 
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caught his tft. It was displayed upon an artificial mounds 
nearly in the midst of the camp, which perhaps of old some 
Tlebrew chief or d^axnpion had chosen as a memorial of his 
place of rest If so, dMS jstme was now forgotten, and the 
Crusaders had christenedit^int George's Mount, because from 
that commanding height the banner of England was super- 
emine^y displayed, as if ah emblem of sovereignty over the 
many distinguished, noble, and even rdyal ensigns, which 
floated in lower situations. 

A quick intellect like that of Conrade catches ideas from the 
glance of a moment. A single look on the standard seemed to 
dispel the uncertainty of mind which had affected him. He 
walked to his pavilion with the hasty and determined step of 
one who has adopted a plan which he is resolved to achieve, 
dismissed the almost princely train who waited to attend him, 
and, as he committed himself to hiscouch, muttered his amended 
resolution, that the milder moans are to be tned before the 
more desperate are resorted to. 

” To-morrow," he said, “ I sit at the board of the Archduke 
of Austria-^we will sec what can be done to advance onr 
purpose, before prosecutmg the dark suggestions of thi« 
Templar." 


CHAPTER XI 

On« tbinf k oar Noith«ni land, 

Allewr thbt Urta. or wlnur, weallb, or wjt, 

Giveoacb jntotnone^ to tbnr posMMoc, 

Eory, that follows eo sucb cnuoi^rK-e, 

As oomoii Uw lyiSo<ttoinid oo tbe roebod;'a tr«c« 

Sb«U polt Utom dosm each em, 

' Sib David Linds a v 

t 4 EOPOLD, Grand Duka of Austria, was the first possessor of 
that noble country to whom die princely rank belonged. 
had been raised to the ducal sway in the German empire, on 
account of his near relationship to the limperor, Henry the 
Stern, and held under bis government the finest provinces 
which are watered by the panube. Mis character has been 
stained in history, on account of one action of violence and 
pei'hdy, which arose out of these very transactions in the Holy 
Land; and yet ^ shame of having made Richaid a prisoner, 
when he returned through his dominions, miattended and in 
disguise^ was not one whidi flowed from Leopold’s natural 
diS}>osition. He was rather a weak and a vain, than an 
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ambitious or tyrannical His mental powers resembled 

the qualities of his person^. He ^s tall, stror^ <md handsome, ^ 
with a compleidon in whif^' red and <white was atroogly 
contrasted, and bad long flowing lodcT, of fliir hair. But there 
was an awkwardness fn his gait, wrhidh seeo^ as if hts size 
was not animated by energy su^cl^t to pur £h motion such a 
mass; and in the same manner, wearing the richest dresses^ 
it always seemed as if ttoy became:.him not' As a prince, he , 
appeared too little familiar with Hk Own ^^i^ity; and, being i‘ 
often at a loss how to assert I# anihd^ when ^e o^sion^i 
demanded it, he frec^uently thtmght hlin8^l>bliged to recover,' 
by acts and expressioi^s of iH^timed yi^ent^ the ground 
which might have been easily gt^ful^.inaintidned by 
a little more presence of nil^ isi^ ^e banning of the 
controversy. " . ' 

Not only were these deficiencies viilib\e to oth^, but the 
Archduke himself could not bat sometimes entc^uin a painful, 
consciousness that he was not altogeth^ ^t to maintain and c 
assert the high rank which he had adqiii]^; snd to this was 
joined the strong, and sometimes'^e just suspicion, that others 
estee.'iied him lightly accordingly. . ; 

When he first joined the Cruistu^ irith a most princely 
attendance, Leopold had desired 5hjby the friendship 

and intimacy of Richard, and bad madewuuh advances towards 
;mltivating his regard, as the King of England ought in policy 
to have received and answered But the^ Archduke, though 
not deficient in bravery, was .so izdioitelyinferior tp C<i|y ue 
Lion in that ardour of mind which wpo^ dang^ 'a yUj^ e, 
that King viry soon held Him in a .certain 
contempt Richard, also, as a Kotaian pnne^ a |>e(^»%ith 
whom temperance was habitual^ dmpis^ tkt indinatioh of 
the German for the pleasures the tables and {particularly his 
liberal indulgence in the use of ; Wot these, aqd other 
personal reasons, the King of England ymy .ioon looked upon 
the Austrmn prince frith flings of cbmcmpt; which he was at 
no pains to conceal or modify, and Whi^ therefore, were 
speedily remarked, and^rmuro^ With 4^ hatred, by the 
suspicious Leopold Tbe dUccad between them was fanned 
by the secret a!^ politic aits of Philip Of France, one of the 
most sagadous mooarchs the ttsne^ who,, drei^ng the fie^ 
and overbearing character of Rhha|d, considering him as Ms 
natural riv^ and feeling offended, mbreoveirt^at the dictatpria! 
manner m which he, a vassal of Fiance for his contmental 
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domains, conducted himself towards his liege lord, endeavoured 
to strengthen his own part^, and weaken that of Richard by 
uniting the crusading princes of inferior degree, in resistance 
to what he termed the usurping authority of the King of 
England Such was the state of politics and opinions enter¬ 
tained by the Archduke of Austriat when Conrade of Montserrat 
resolved upon employing his jealousy of England as a 
means of dissolving, or loosening at least, the league of the 
Crusaders. 

The time which he chose for his visit was noon, and the 
pretence, to preset the Archduke with some choice Cyprus 
wine which had lately fallen into hh> hands, and discuss its 
comprative merits with those of Hungary and of the Rhine. 
An intimation of his purpose was of course answered by a 
courteous invitation to partake of the archducal meal, and 
every effort was used to render it fitting the splendour of a 
sovereign prince. Vet the refined taste of the Italian saw more 
cumbrous profusion, than elegance or splendour, in the display 
of provisions under which the Ixjard groaned. 

The Germans, though still possessing the martial and frank 
character of their ancest^ who subdued the Roman empire, 
had retained withal no slight tinge of their barbarism. The 
practices and principles of chivalry were not carried to such a 
nice pitch amongst them, as amongst the Frendi and English 
knights, nor were they strict observers of the prescribed niles 
of society^ which among those nations were supposed to ex- 
presii the height of civilisadon. Sitting at the table uf the 
Arcip^e, Conrade was at once stunned and amused with the 
cliui||!^ Teutonic sounds assaulting his ears on alPsides,' 
notunthstanding the solemnii^ of a princely banquet Their 
dress seemed equally fantasric to him, many of the Austrian 
nobles retaining their long. 'beards, and almost all of them 
wearing short jerkins of various colours, cut, and nourished, 
and fringed, in a manner not common in Western Europe. 

Numbers of dependents, old and young, attended in the 
pavilion, mingled it times in the conversation, received from 
dieir masters die relics the entertainment, and devoured 
tlfem as they stood behind the backs of the company. Jesters, 
4ws^ and minstrels were there in unusual numbers, and 
i»6te noisy and intrusive than they were permitted to be io 
b^ter regulated society. As they were allowed to share freely 
in the wine, which flowed round in large quantities, their 
Kcensed tumult was the more excessive. 
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» ' All this while, and in the midst of a clamour and confusion, 
l^;rhicb would better have become a German tavern during a 
fair, than the tent (rf a sovereign prince, the Archduke was 
waited upon with a minuteness of form and observance, which 
showed how anxious he was to maintain rigidly the state and 
character to which hit elevation had entitled him. He was 
served on the knee, and only b|^ ^ noble blood, fed 

upon plate of silver, and drank hit Toltay and^JRhenish wines 
th>m a cup of gold. His ducal mantle ihiM. splendidly adorned 
with ermine, his coronet might have equally in value a royal 
crown, and his feet, cased in velvet shcM^ (the length of which, 
peaks included, might be,Jhro feet,) resl^ upon a footstool of 
solid silver. But it served p^ly to intimate the character of 
the man, that, altborigh desirous to attention to the 
Marquis of Montserrat, whom he had courteously placed at 
his right hand, he gave much more of his attention to his 
spruck-sprecheTy that is, his man of conversation, or cf 
sayings^ who stood behind the Duke’s rig^t -shoulder. 

This personage was ^ell attired, in a doak and doublet of 
black velvet, the last of which was decorated with various silver 
and gold coins, stitched upon it, in memory of the munihcent 
princes who had conferred them, and bearing a short staff, to 
which also bunches of stiver coins were attach^ by rings, which 
he jingled by way of attractmg attentiociy when he was about to 
say any diing which he judged worthy of it This person’s 
capacity in the household of the Archduke was somewhat 
betwixt that of a minstrel and a counsellor: he was by turps a 
flatterer, a poet, and an orator; and those who desiredjr^Kbc 
. veil wfm the Duke generally studied to gain the good^H[ ot 
^ spruch-sprecher. . - 

Lest too much of this oflicer*8 wisdom should become 
tiresome, the Duke’s other shoulder was occupied by his 
hoff-narr, or court jester, called Jonas Schwankg:^ who 
made almpst as much noise with lus. fool’s cap, bells, and 
bauble, as did the orator, or man of talk, with his jingling 
baton. 

These two personages threw out grave and comic nonsense 
alternately, while their master, laughing or applauding them 
himself, yet carefully watched the countenance of his noUe 
’guest, to discern what impressions so accomplished a cavalier 
k received from this display of Austrian eloquence and wit It 
is hard to say whether the man of wisdom of the man of folly 
contributed most to the amusement of the party, or stood 
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highest iti the estimation of master; bat the: 

sallies of both seemed exceUeti%^#eU received. Sometimes 
they became rivals for the ^nvemtfoni and clanged their 
dappers in emulation of each other, with a most alarming 
Contention; but, in general, they seemed on such good terms, 
and so accustomed to support each other’s play, that the 
spptch'Spreeher often condescended to follow up the Jester’s 
witticisms with an explanarion* to render them more obvious 
to the capacity of the audience; so that his wisdom became 
a sort of commenta^ on the buffoon’s folly. And sometimes, 

requital, the koff^arr, with a pithy jest, wound up the 
; conclusion of the orator’s tedious haigingue. 

Whatever his real sentiments might be, Conrade took 
es^^ial care that jais countenance should express nothing but 
satisfaction rrith what he heard, and smiled or applauded as 
zealously, to all appearance, as the Archduke himself, at the 
solemn folly of the spru^hspmhir^ and the gibbering wit of the 
fooL In fact, he watched carefully until the one or other 
should introduce some topic, fovourable to the purpose which 
was uppermost in his mind 

It was not long ere the King of England was brought on 
the carpet by the jester, who bad been accustomed to consider 
Dickon of the Broom (which irreverent epithet he substituted 
for Richard BlantageOet) as a subject of mirth, acceptable and 
inexhaustible. The oratory ‘indeed tras silent^ and it watf on|}y 
when applied to by Cohraae, that he observed “The genista^ 
or broom-plant, was an emblem of humility; and it would 
bodMU when those who wore^ it would remember the 
wonSteg.** • * ’> 

allusion to tho illustrious badge of Plantagenet was 
thus rendered suffidept^ manifest, and Jmtas Schwankex 
observed that they who humbled themselves had been exalted 
with a vengeance. 

*' Honour unto whom honour !s due,” aoswe^ the Marqutp 
of Montsepat; ** we have all had some part in these marcbe 
and battik, and methlnks oth^ ^nces.iUight share a litth: 
m the renown whidi ^Rkbard of England engrosses amongst 
oainstrels and tmnne-tiffgtrs. Has no one of the Jayeuse sdena 
here present a Sdng in praise of the royal Archduke of Austria, 
out princely entiertainer?^ 

Three minstrels tmulously stepped forward with voice and 
harp. Two were silenced with difficulty by the spruch-sprechiri 
who seemed Id a<^ as master of the revels, and a hearing ivas 
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at length procured for the poet preferred, who sung, in High 
^Gerornn, staoias which translated— 

Whst iSitidhtball head the forces. 


Where the redness hs^ens i^tber? 
Best of horsemen, best t^orsm, 




I lUTT* m^iTi ■ ri - le I 


Here the orator* jingling hit sthflt, fntmipted the bard to 
intimate to the party* what th«^ tpight pOt havh inferred from 
the description, that their royal host was the party indicated, 
and a full-crowned goblet went round to the acclamation* 
Jj^ach Uht det^ ffirtog Leopold / Another stansa followed— 

Ask not Aostrie why, ’fuSdst K^boee, 

StiU her banker mes highest; 

Ask tt well the strong-wing’d <^le^ 

' W%to Heaven he sows the Highest 

“ The eagle,” said the expounder of dark saying, ** it the 
cognisance 'of our noble lord fhe Archduke—of his royal 
Grace, 1 would say—and the eagle flies the highest and 
nearest to the sun of all the feadi^ed creation.” 

**The lion hath taken a ^ring above the eagle,” said 
Conrade, carelessly. 

, The Archduke reddened, and fixed his eyes on the speaker, 
while the spruch-sprecker answered, after a minute*s considera¬ 
tion, ” The Lord Marquis will pardon me^a lion cannot fly 
allove*an eagle, because no Uon hath got wings.” 

^ ** Except 3>e Hon of Saint Mark,” responded the jester. 

“That is the Venetian's banner,” said the Duke; 
a'^snredly^that amphibious Sace, half nobles, half merdiM, 
i.will not dare to place their rank in comparison with ours f ” 

” Nay, it was not of the Venetian iron that I spokef* said 
tihe Marquis of Montserrat, *^but of the three lions passant of 
England—^formerly, it is said* they were leopards, but now 
they are becomt; lions at all pobts, a^ must take precedence 
\ beast, fish, or fowl, or woe worth gainstander.” 

" "Mean you seriously, my lord?” swd the Austrian, now 
»nsiderably flushed with wine) ”think you that Richard of 
England asserts any pre-eminence over the hee sovereigna'Who 
have been his voluntary alUesjn fins Crusade?” 

" I know not but from arcumstaqprs,” answered Conrade; 
“ yonder hangs his banner alone in mltd$t of our camp, as 
If he were king and geneolinimo «rf ow i*ote C3iti*ti«i 
army* 
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“ And do jovL endure this to patiently, and speak of it so 
coldly ? ** said the Archduke. ^ 

“Nay, my lord," answered Conrade, “it cannot concern tlie' 
poor Marquis of Montserrat to contend against an injury, 
patiently submitted to by such potent princes as Philip of 
France and Leopold of Austria. What dishonour you are 
pleased to submit to, cannot be a disgrace to me.” 

Leopold closed his fist, and struck on the table with 
violence. 

“ I have told Philip of this,” he said; “ I have often told 
him it was our duty to protect the inferior princes against the 
usurpation of this Islander—but he answers me ever with cold 
respects of their relations together as suzerain and vassal, and 
that it were impolitic in him to mkke an open breach at this 
time and period.” i 

“ The world knows that Philip is wise,” said Confade, “ and 
will judge his submission to be policy.—Yours, my lord, you 
can yourself alone account for; but I doubt not you have 
deep reasons for submitting to English domination.” 

“ / submit I ” said Leopold, indignantly—“ /, the Archduke 
of Austria, so important and vital a limb of the Holy Roman 
empire—/ submit myself to this king of half an island—this 
grandson of a Norman bastard! — No, by Heaven! The 
camp, and all Christendom, shall see that 1 know how to 
right myself, and whether I yield ground one inch to the 
Englisli biuidog.—Up, my lieges and merry-men, up and foiled 
me! We will—and that without losing one instant—place the. 
eagle of Austria where she shall float as high as ever floated 
the cognisance of king or kaisar.” 

With that he started from his seat, and, amidst thcj 
tumultuous cheering of bis guests and followers, made for* 
the door of the pavilion, and seized his own banner, which 
stood pitched before it 

“Nay, my lord,” said Comrade, affecting to interfere, “it 
will blemish your wisdom to make an affray in the camp at 
this hour, and perhaps it is better to submit to the usurpation 

of England a little longer than to-” 

'Not an hour — not a moment longer," vociferated the 
riukc; and, with the banner in his hand, and followed by his 
shouting guests and attendants, ibarched hastily to the central 
mount, from which the banner of England floated, and laid 
his hand on flhe standard-spear, as if to pluck it from the* 
ground. ; 
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**My master, my dear master!'’ said Jonas Schwanker, 
fthrowing his arms about the Duke—“take heed, lions have 
teeth-” 

“ And eagles have claws! ” said the Duke, not relinquishing 
his hold on the banner-staff, yet hesitating to pull it from the 
ground. 

The speaker of sentences, notwithstanding such was his 
occupation, had nevertheless some intervals of sound sense. 
He clashed his staff loudly, and Leopold, as if by habit, turned 
his head towards his man of counsel. 

“ The eagle is king among the fowls of the air,” said the spruch- 
sfrecher, “as is the lion |.mong the beasts of the field—each 
has his dominion, separated as wide as England and Germany 
—do thou, noble eagle, no di.shonour to the j)rincely lion, but 
let your banners reihain floating in peace side by side.” 

Ijcoiiold withdrew his hand from the banner-spear, and 
looked round for Conrade of Montserrat, but he saw him not; 
for the Marquis, so soon as he saw the mischief afoot, had 
withdrawn himself from the crowd, taking care, in the first 
place, to express before several neutral [lersons his regret that 
the Archduke should have chosen the hours after dinner to 
avenge any wrong of which he might think he had a right 
to complain. Not seeing liis giu st, to whom he wished more 
particularly to have addressed liirnself, the Archduke said 
aloud, that, having no wish to breed dissension in the army of 
the Cross, he did but vindicate his own privileges and right to 
stand upon an equality with the King of Etrgiand, wilirout 
desiring, as he might have done, to advance his banner, which 
he denvtd from emperors, his progenitors, above that ol a 
mere descendant of the Counts of Anjou; and, in the mean 
time, he commanded a cask of wine to be brought hither and 
pierced, for regaling the bystanders, who, with tuck of drum 
and sound of music, quaffed many a carouse round the 
Austrian standard. 

This disc'rderly scene was not acted without a degree of 
noise, whidi alarmed the whole camp. 

The critical hour had arrived, at which the physician, 
according to the rul» of his art, had predicted that his 
royal patient might be awakened with safety, and the sponge 
had been applied for that purpose; and ,jthe leech had not 
.made many obsm^ations ere he assured the Baron of Gilsland 
that the fever had entirely left his sovereign, and that such w'as 
the happy strength of his constitution, it would not be even 
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necessary, as in most cases, to give a second dose of tiie. 
powerful medicine. Richard himself seemed to be of theij 
same opinion, for, sitting up and rubbing his eyes, he 
demanded of De Vaux what present sum of money was in the 
royal coffers. 

The baron could not exactly inform him of the amount 

“It matters not,” said Richard; "be it greater or smaller, 
bestow it all on this learned leech, who hath, I trust, given me 
back again to the service of the Crusade. If it be less than b 
thousand byzants, let him have jewels to make it up.” 

" 1 sell not the wisdom with which Allah has endowed me,” 
answered the Arabian physician; “ and be it known to you, 
great Prince, tlmt the divine medicine of which you have 
partaken would lose its effects in my unworthy hands, did 
1 exchange its virtues either for gold or diamonds.” 

The physician rcl'useth a gratuity !” said De Vaux to him¬ 
self. " I'his is more extraordinary than his being an hundred 
years old.” 

" Thomas de Vaux,” said Richard, " thou knowest no courage 
but what beIonj|s to the sword, no bounty and virtue but 
what are used in chivalry—1 tell thee that this Moor, in his 
indet»endence, might set an example to them who account 
themselves the flower of knighthood.” 

" It is reward enough for me,” said the Moor, folding his 
arms on his bosom, and maintaining an attitude at once 
respectful and dignified, “ that so great a king as the Melecii 
Ric ^ should thus speak of his servant.—But now, let me pray , 
you again to compose yourself on your couch; for though 1 
think there needs no further repetition of the divine "dmught, 
yet injury might ensue from any too early exertion, ere your 
strength be entirely restored.” 

“ 1 must obey thee, Hakim,” said the King; “ yet, believe • 
me, my bosom feels so free from the wasting fire, which for 
so many days hath scorched it, that I care not how^oon 1 
expose it to a brave man’s lance.—But hark I what mean these 
shouts, and that distant music in the camp ? Go, Thomas de 
Vaux, and make enquiry.” 

"It is the Archduke Leopold,” said De Vaux, returning 
after a minute’s absence, " who makes with his pot-companions 
some procession through the camp." 

“ The drunken fool!" exclaimed King Richard, “ can he not 
keep his brutal inebriety within the veil of his pavilion, that he ' 
^ Richftid was thus called by the Eastern nations. 
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must needs show his shame to all Christendom ?—What say 
(Jyou, Sir Marquis ? ” he added, addressing himself to Conrade 
’of Montserrat, who at that moment entered the tent. 

**Thus much, honoured Prince,” answered the Marquis, 
“that I delight to see your Majesty so well, and so far re¬ 
covered ; and that is a long speech for any one to make who 
has partaken of the Duke of Austria's hospitality.” 

“ What J you have been dining with the Teutonic wine-skin,” 
said the monarch ; “ and what frolic has he found out to cause 
all this disturbance? Truly, Sir Conrade, 1 have still held 
you so good a reveller, that 1 wonder at your quitting the 
game.” 

De Vaux, who had got*a little behind the King, now exerted 
himself, by look and sign, to make the Marquis understand 
that he should say nothing to Richard of what was passing 
without. ‘But Conrade understood not, or heeded not, the 
prohibition. > 

What the Archduke does,” he said, “ is of little conse¬ 
quence to any one, least of all to himself, since he probably 
knows not what be is acting; yet, to say trutlf, it is a gambol 1 
should not like to share in, since he is pulling down the banner 
of England from Saint George’s Mount in the centre of the 
camp yonder, and displaying his own in its stead.” 

“ What say’st thou ? ” exclaimed the King, in a tone which 
might have waked the dead. 

• “Nay,” said the Marquis, “let it not chafe your Highness 
^ that a fool should act according to his folly-” 

“ Speak not to me,” said Richard, springing from his couch, 
and (;^ing on his clothes with a dispatch which seeme d 
, marvellous—“speak not to me. Lord Marquis!—De Multon, 

' I command thee speak not a word to me-—he that breathes 
bu^ a syllable is no friend to Richard Plantagenet.—Hakim, 
be silent, I charge thee! ” 

All this while the King was hastily clothing himself, and, 
with the last word, snatched his sword from the pillar of the 
tent, and without any other weapon, or calling any attendance, 
be rushed out of the pavilion. Conrade, holdObg up his hands 
as if in astonishment, seemed willing to enter into conversation 
with De Vaux, but Sir Thomas pushed rudely past him, and 
calling to one of the royal equerries, said hastily, “ Fly to Lord 
Salisbury’s quarters, and let him get his men together, and 
follow me instantly to Saint Georg’s Mount Tell him the 
King’s fever has left his blood, and settled in his brain.” 



Imperfectly heard, and still more imperfectly pomprehended, 
by the startled attendant whom De Vaux addressed thus hastily,• 
the equerry and his fellow-servants of the royal chamber rush^^ 
hastily into the tents of the neighbouring nobility, and quickly 
spread an alarm, as general as the cause seemed vague, through 
the whole British forces. The English soldiers, waked in alarm 
from that noon-day rest which the heat of the climate had 
taught them to enjoy as a luxury, hastily asked each other the 
cause of the tumult, and, without waiting an answer, supplied 
by the force of their own fancy the want of information. Some 
said the Saracens were in the camp, some that the King's life 
WM attempted, some that he had died of the fever the preceding 
night, many that he was assassinated by the Duke of Austria. 
The nobles and officers, at an equal loss with the common men 
to ascertain the real cause of the disorder, laboured only to get 
their followers under arms and under authority, lest their rash¬ 
ness should occasion some great misfortune to the crusading 
army. The English trumpets sounded loud, shrill, and con¬ 
tinuously. The alarm-cry of “Bows and bills—bows and 
bills I ** was heard from quarter to quarter, again and again 
shouted, and again and again answer^ by the presence of the 
ready warriors and their national invocation, “ Saint George for 
Merry England I ” 

The alarm went through the nearest quarter of the camp, 
and men of all the various nations assembled, where, perhaps, 
every people in Christendom had their representatives, flew to 
arms, and drew together under circumstances of general con- ^ 
fusion, of which they knew neither the cause nor the object ’ 
It was, however, lucky, amid a .scene so threatening,.th,at the 
Karl of Salisbury, while he hurried after De Vaux’s summons, 
with a few only of the readiest English men-at<arms, directed 
the rest of the English host to be drawn up and kept under 
arms, to advance to Richard’s succour if necessity should 
require, but in fit array, and under due command, and not with 
the tumultuary haste which their own alarm, And zeal for the 
King’s safety, might have dictated. 

In the meanwhile, without regarding for one instant the 
shouts, the cries, the tumult, which began to thicken around 
hkn, Richard, with his dress in the last disorder, and his 
sheathed blade under his arm, pursued his way with the utmost 
speed, followed only by De Vaux, and one or two household 
servants, to Saint Gorge’s Mount 

He ontsped even the alarm which his impetuosity only had 
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excited, and passed the quarter of his own gallant troops of 
Normandy, Poitou, Gascony, and Anjou, before the disturb¬ 
ance had reached them, although the noise accompanying the 
German revel had induced many of the soldiery to get on foot 
to listen. The handful of Scots were also quartered in the 
vicinity, nor had they been disturbed by the uproar. But the 
King’s person, and his haste, were both remarked by the Knight 
of the Leofxurd, who, aware that danger must be afoot, and hasten¬ 
ing to share in it, snatched his shield and sword, and united 
himself to De Vaux, who with some difficulty kept pace with 
his impatient and fiery master. De Vaux answered a look of 
curiosity, which the S^^tish knight directed towards him, with 
a shrug of his broad shoulders, and they continued, side by side, 
to pursue Richard’s steps. 

The King was soon at the foot of Saint George’s Mount, the 
sides as well as platform of which were now surrounded abd 
crowded, partly by those belonging to the Duke of Austria’s 
retinue, who were celebrating with shouts of jubilee the act 
which thty considered as an assertion of national honour; 
partly by bystanders of different nations, whom dislike to the 
English, or mere curiosity, had assembled together to witness 
the end of these extraordinary proceedings. Through this dis¬ 
orderly troop Richard burst his way, like a goodly ship under 
full sail, which cleaves her forcible passage through the rolling 
billows, and heeds not that they unite after her passage, and 
Iroar ujwn her stern. 

The summit of the eminence was a small level space, on 
which were pitched the rival banners, surrounded still by the 
Archduke’s friends and retinue. In the midst of the circle v as 
Leopold himself, still contemplating with self-satisfaction the 
deed he had done, and still listening to the shouts of applause 
which his partisans bestowed with no sparing breath. While 
he was in this state of self-gratulation, Richard bur^ into the 
circle, attended, indeed, only by two men, but in his own 
headlong e^iergies an inesistible host. 

Who has dared," he said, laying his hands ufK>n the Austrian 
standard, and speaking in a voice like the sound which precedes 
an earthquake, ** who has dared to place this paltry rag beside 
the banner of England ? ” 

'I'he Archduke wanted not personal courage, and it was 
impossible he could hear this question without reply. Yet, so 
much was he troubled and surprised by the unexpected arrival 
of Richard, and affected by the general awe inspired ^y hit 
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ardent and unyielding character, that the demand wat twice^ 
repeated, in a tone which seemed to challenge heaven and 
earth, ere the Archduke replied, with such firmness as he could 
command, “ It was I, Leopold of Austria.” 

Then shall I.iCopoId of Austria,” replied Richard, “ presently 
see the rate at which his banner and his pretensions are held 
by Richard of England.” 

So saying, he pulled up the standard-spear, splintered it to 
pieces, threw the banner itself on the ground, and placed his 
foot upon it 

“Thus,*’ said he, "1 trkmple on the banner of Austria ’—Is 
there a knight among your Teutonic ^hivalry dare impeach my 
deed ? ” 

'riiere was a momentary silence; but there are no braver 
men than the Germans, 

1! ” and “ I! ” and “II” was heard from several knights 
of ihe Duke’s followers ; and he himself added his voice to 
those which accepted the King of England’s defiance. 

“Why do we dally thus?” said the Earl Wallenrode, z 
r/igantic warrior from (he frtuitiers ofHunjpry: “Brethren, and 
noble gentlemen, this njan's foot is .lOn the honour of your 
r oumtry—Lei us rescue it frOB£r''ff6!ation, and down with the 
..-tide of England !” 

So saving, he drew his sword, and struck at the King a blow 
which mii.,hi have proved fatal, had not the Scot intercepted 
aod caught it upon his shield. '' 

“I have sworn,” said King Richard—and his voice was 
heard above all the tumult, which now waxed wild and loud— 
“never to strike one whose shoulder bears the cross; there¬ 
fore live, Wailenrode—but live to remember Richard of 
England.” 

As he spoke, he grasped the tall Hungarian round the waist, 
and, uprnatched in wrestling, as in other military exercises, 
hurled liim backwards with such violence that the mass flew, 
a«? if discharged from a military engine, not only through the 
ring of spectators who witnessed the extraordinary scene, but 
over the edge of the mount itself, down the sleep side of which 
\V^\ icnrodc rolicil headlong, until, pitching at length upon his 
:hou''(ier, he dislocated the bone, and lay like one dead. This 
almost supernatural display of strength did not encourage 
cither the Duke or any of his followers to renew a personal 
contebt so inauspiciously commenced. Those who stood 
farthest back did, indeed, clash their swords, and cry out. 
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^ ** Cut the ishuid mastiff to pieces I ” but those who were nearer, 
▼eUed, perhaps, their personal fears under an affected regard 
for order, and cried for the most part, **Peace! peace! the 
peace of the Cross! the peace of Holy Church, and our father 
the Poj>e! ” 

These various cries of the assailants, contradicting each 
other, showed their irresolution; while Richard, his foot still 
on the archducal banner, glared round him, with an eye that 
seemed to seek an enemy, and from which the angry nobles 
shrunk appalled, as from the threatened grasp of a lion. De 
Vaux and the Knight of the Leopard kept their places beside 
him; and though the ^swords which they held were still 
sheathed, it was plain that they were prompt to protect 
' Richard’s person to the very la.st, and their size and remarkable 
strength plainly showed the defence would be a desperate one. 

Salisbury and his attendants were also now drawing near, 
with bills and partisans brandished, and bows already bended. 

At this moment King Philip of France, attended by one or 
two of his nobles, came on the platform to enf juire the cause of 
the disturbance, and^ade gestures of surprise at finding the 
King of England rml^ed from his sick bi^d, and confronting 
their common ally the 'Of Austria, in such a menacing 

and insulting posture. Richard himself blushed at being dis¬ 
covered by Philip, whose sagacity he respected as much as he 
disliked his jjerson, in an altitude nejther becoming his 
^aracler as a monarch, nor as a Crusader; and it was 
observed that he withdrew his foot, as if accidentally, from the 
dishonoured banner, and exchanged his look of violent 
emotien* for one of affected composure and indifferenc' 
Leopold also struggled to attain some degree of cairnnesi/, 
mortified as he was by having been seen by Philip in the act: 
of passively submitting to the insults of the fiery King of 
England. * 

Possessed of many of those royal qualities for which be was 
termed by his subjects the august, Fhilip might be termed the 
Ulysses, as Richard was indisputably the Achilles, of the 
Crusade. The King of France was sagacious, wise, deliberate 
in council, steady and calm in action, seeing clearly, and 
steadily pursuing, the measures most for the interest of his 
kingdom—dignified and royal in his deportment, brave in 
person, but a politician rather than a warrior. The Crusade 
‘ would have been no choice of his own, but the spirit was 
contagious, and the expedition was enforced upon him by the 
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Church, and by the unanimous wish of his nobility. In any 
other situation, or in a milder age, his character might hare 
stood higher than that of the adventurous Cceur de Lion; but 
in the Crusade, itself an undertaking wholly irrational, sound 
reason was the quality of all others least estimated, and the 
chivalric valour which both the age and the enterprise de¬ 
manded was considered as debased if mingled with the least 
touch of discretion. So that the merit of Philip, compared 
with that of his haughty rival, showed like the clear but minute 
dame of a lamp, placed near the glare of a huge blazing torch, 
which, not possessing half the utility, makes ten times more 
impression on the eye. Philip felt his inferiority in public 
opinion, with the pain natural to a high-spirited prince; and 
it cannot be wondered at if he took such opportunities as 
offered, for placing his own character in more advantageous 
contrast with that of his rival. The present seemed one of 
those occasions in which prudence and calmness might reason¬ 
ably expect to triumph over obstinacy and impetuous violence. 

“ What means this unseemly broil betwixt the sworn brethren 
of the Cross—the royal Majesty of England and the princely 
Duke Leopold? How is it possible that those who are the 
chiefs and pillars of this holy expedition-” 

“A truce with thy remonstrance, France,” said Richard, 
enraged inwardly at finding himself placed on a sort of equality 
with Leopold, yet not knowing how to resent it; this Duke, 
or prince, or pillar, if you will, hath been insolent, and I have 
chastised him—that is all. Here is a coil, forsooth, because 
of spurning a hound! ” 

“ Majesty of France,” said the Duke, ** I appeal to you and 
every sovereign prince against the foul indignity which I have 
sustained. This King of England hath •pulled down my 
banner—tom and trampled on it” 

“ Bei^use he had the audacity to plant it beside mine,” said 

'*My rank as thine equal entitled me,” replied the Duke, 
emboldened by the presence of Philip. * 

“ Assert such equality for thy person,” said King Richard, 
^and, by Saint George, 1 will treat thy person as 1 did thy 
broidered kerchief there, fit but for the meanest use to which 
kerchief may be put” 

'*Nay, but patience, brother of England,” said Philip, **and 
I will presently show Austria that he is wrong in this matter.— 
Do not think, noble Puke,” he continued, “ that, in permitting 
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the standard of England to occupy the highest point in our 
camp, we, the independent sovereigns of the Crusade, admow- 
ledge any inferiority to the royal Richard. It were inconsistent, 
to think so ; since even the Oriflamme itself—the great bannea 
of France, to which the royal Richard himself, in respect of his 
French possessions, is but a vassal—holds for the present an^ 
inferior place to the Lions of England. But as sworn brethre&i 
of the Cross, military pilgrims, who, laying aside the pomp and 
pride of this world, are hewing with our swords the way to the 
Holy Sepulchre, 1 myself, and the other princes, have re¬ 
nounced to King Richs^d, from respect to his high renown 
and great feats of arms, that precedence, which elsewhere and 
upon other motives would not have been yielded. I am 
satisfied, that when your royal Grace of Austria shall have 
considered this, you will express sorrow for having placed your 
banner on this spot, and that the royal Majesty of England 
will then give satisfaction for the insult he has offered.** 

The spruch‘Sprtcher and the jester had both retired to a safe 
distance when matters seemed coming to blows, but returned 
when words, their own commodity, seemed again about to 
become the order of the day. 

The man of proverbs was so delighted with Philip's politic 
speech, that he clashed his baton at the conclusion, by way of 
emphasis, and forgot the presence in which he was, so far as to 
jay aloud, that he himself had never said a wiser thing in his 
life. 

"It may be so," whispered Jonas Schwanker, "but we shdl 
be whipt if you speak so loud.*' 

The Duke answered sullenly, that he would refer his quarrel 
to the General Council of the Crusade—a motion which Philip 
highly applauded, as qualified to take away a scandal most 
harmful to Christendom. 

Richard, retaining the same careless attitude, listened to 
Philip until his oratory seemed exhausted, and then said aloud, 
" I am drowsy—this fever hangs about me still. Brother of 
France, thou art acquainted with my humour, and that 1 have 
at all times but few words to spare—know, therefore, at once, 
I will submit a matter touching the honour of ISngland neither 
to prince, pope, nor council Here stands my banner— 
whatsoever pennon shall be reared within three butts’ length 
of it—ay, were it the Orifiamme, of which you were, I think, 
but now speaking—shall be treated as that dishonoured rag; 
nor will I yield other satisfaction than that which these poor 
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limbs can render in the lists to any bold chaDeoge—ay* were 
it against five champions instead of one/’ 

“Now,” said the jester, whispering his companion, “that 
is as complete a piece of folly, as if 1 myself had said it; but 
7 et, I think, there may be in this matter a greater fool than 
Kichard yet/’ 

“ And who may that be ? ” asked the man of wisdom. 

“Philip,” said the jester, “or our own royal Duke, should 
either accept the challenge—But oh, most sage spruch-sfrecher^ 
what excellent kings would thou and I have made, since those 
on whose heads these crowns have fajlen, can play the proverb- 
monger and the fool as completely as ourselves ! ” 

While these worthies plied their offices apart, Philip answered 
calmly to the almost injurious defiance of Richard—“ 1 came 
pot hither to awaken fresh quarrels, contrary to the oath we 
have sworn, and the holy cause in which we have engaged. 

I part from my brother of England as brothers should part, 
and the only strife between the Lions of England and the 
Lilies of France shall be, which shall be carried deepest into 
the ranks of the infidels.” 

“ It is a bargain, my royal brother," said Richard, stretching 
out his hand with all the frankness which belonged to his rash 
but generous disposition; “and soon may we have the 
'Opportunity to try this gallant and fraternal wager.” 

“ I^t this noble Duke also partake in the friendship of this 
happy moment,” said Philip; and the Duke approached, half- 
sullcnly, half-willing to enter into some accommodation. 

“I think not of fools, nor of their folly,” said ’Richard, 
Tirelessly; and the Archduke, turning his back on him, 
withdrew from the ground. 

Richard looked after him as he retired. 

“There is a sort of glow-worm courage,” he said, “that 
riiow's only by night. 1 must not leave this banner unguarded 
in darkness; by daylight the look of the Lions will alone 
defend it. Here, Thomas of Gilsland, I give thee the charge 
pi the standard—watch over the honour of England.” 

“Her safety is yet more dear to me,” said De Vaux, “and 
the life of Richard is the safety of England—1 must have your 
Highness back to your tent, and that without further 
tarriance.” 

“Thou art a rough and peremptory nurse, De Vaux,” said* 
the King, smiling; and then added, addressing Sir Kenneth, 

“ Valiant Scot, 1 owe thee a boon, and I will pay it richly. 
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There stands the banner of England I Watch it as a novice 
does his armour on the night before he is dubbed. Stir not 
from it three spears’ length, and defend it with thy boiiy 
ugainst injury or insult—Sound thy bugle, if thou art assailed 
by more than three at once. Dost thou undertake the 
charge ? “ 

“Willingly,” said Kenneth; “and will discharge it upon- 
penalty of my head. 1 will but arm n^e, and return hither 
instantly.” 

The Kings of France and England then took formal leave of’ 
each other, hiding, under an appearance of courtesy, the 
grounds of complaint ^hich either had against the other— 
Kichard against Philip for what he deemed an officious 
interference betwixt him and Austria, and Philip against Coeur 
dc Liorr for the disrespectful manner in which his mediation 
had been received. Those whoni this disturbance had 
assembled, now drew oiT in dlfTerent directions, leaving the 
contested mount in the same solitude which had subsisted till 
interrupted by the Austrian bravado. Men judged of the 
events of the day according to their partialities ; and while the 
English charged the Austrian with having afforded the first 
ground of quarrel, those of other naiK>ns concurred in casting 
the greater blame upou tire insular haughtiness and as.sunnng 
character of Richard. 

' ''Thou scest,” said the Marquis of Montserrat to the 
Grand Master of the Templars, “that subtle courses are more 
effective than violence. 1 have unloosed the bonds which 
helil.tc^ethcr this bunch of sceptres and lances—thou wilt. se 
them shortly fall asunder.” 

“I would have called thy plan a good one,” said the 
Templar, “had there been but one man of courage among 
yonder cold-blooded Austrians, to sever the bondii^ of which 
you speak, with his sword. A knot that is unloosed may 
again be fastened, but not so the cord which has been cut to 
pieces.” 


CHAPTER XII 

Tu Uiat Mdtt I aD nankiad—G a.v 

In the days of chivalry, a dangerous post, or a perilous 
adventure, was a reward frequently assign^ to military 
bravery as a compensation for its foriper trials; just as, in 
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ascending a precipice, the surmounting one crag only lifts the 
climber to points yet more dangerous. 

It was midnight, and the moon rode clear and high in 
heaven, when Kenneth of Scotland stood upon his watch on 
Saint George’s Mount, beside the banner of England, a solitary 
sentinel, to protect the emblem of that nation against the 
insults which might he meditated among the thousands whom 
Richard’s pride had made his enemies. High thoughts rolled, 
one after each other, upon the mind of the warrior. It seemed 
to him as if he had gained some favour in the eyes of the 
chivalrous monarch, who till now had not seemed to distinguish 
him among the crowds of brave men whom his renown had 
assembled under his banner, and Sir Kenneth little recked 
that the display of royal regard consisted in placing him upon 
a post so perilous. The devotion of his ambitious and high- 
placed affection inflamed his military enthusiasm. Hopeless 
as that attachment was, in almost any conceivable circum¬ 
stances, those which had lately occurred had, in some degree, 
diminished the distance between Edith and himself. He 
upon whom Richard had conferred the distinction of guarding 
his banner was no longer an adventurer of slight note, but 
placed within the regard of a princess, although he was as far 
as ever from her level. An unknown and obscure fate could 
not now be his. If he was surprised and slain on the post 
which had been assigned him, his death—and he resolved it 
should be glorious—must deserve the praises, as well as call 
down tlie vengeance, of Cceur de Lion, and be followed by 
the regrets, and even the tears, of the high-bom beawties 
of the English court He had now no longer reason to fear 
that he should die as a fool dieth. 

Sir Kenneth had full leisure to enjoy these and similar high- 
souled thoughts, fostered by that wild spirit of chivalry, which, 
amid its most extravagant and fantastic flights, was stii pure 
from all selfish alloy—generous, devoted, and perhaps only 
thus far censurable, that it proposed objects and courses of 
action inconsistent with the frailties and imperfections of man. 
All nature around him slept in calm moonshine or in deep 
sha’Qow. The long rows of tents and pavilions, glimmering or 
darkening as they lay in the moonlight or in the shade, were 
still and silent as the streets of a deserted city. Beside the 
banner-staff lay the large stag-hound already mentioned, the 
sole companion of Kenneth’s watch, on whose vigilance he 
trusted for early wamiqg. of the approach of any hostile footstep. 
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■fThe noble animal seemed to understand the purpose of their 
'' watch* for he looked from time to time at the rich folds of the 
heavy pennon, and, when the cry of the sentinels came from 
the distant lines and defences of the camp, he answered them 
with one deep and reiterated bark, as if to affirm that he too 
was vigilant in his duty. From time to time, also, he lowered 
his lofty head, and wagged his tail, as his master passed and 
repassed him in the short turns which he took upon his post; 
or, when the knight stood silent and abstracted, leaning on his 
lance, and looking up towards heaven, his faithful attendant 
ventured sometimes, in the phrase of romance, “ to disturb his 
thoughts,” and awaken ttim from his reverie, by thrusting his 
V large rough snout into the knight's gauntleted hand, to solicit 
a transitory caress. 

Thus passed two hours of the knight’s watch without any 
tiling remarkable occurring. At length, and upon a sudden, 
the gallant stag-hound bayed furiously, and seemed about to 
dash forward where the shadow lay the daikest, yet waited, as 
if in the slips, till he should know the pleasure of his master. 

“ Who goes there ? ” said Sir Kenneth, aware that there was 
, something creeping forward on the shadowy side of the 
mount 

" In the name of Merlin and Maugis,” answered a hoarse, 
disagreeable voice, tie up your four-footed demon there, or 1 
come not at you.” 

“And who art thou, that would approach my post?” said 
Sir Kenneth, bending his eyes as keenly as he could on tome 
object, which he could just observe at the bottom of the ascen., 
without being able to distinguish its form. “ Beware—1 am 
here for death and life.” 

“ Take up thy long-fanged Sathanas,” said the voice, “ or I 
will conjure him with a bolt from my arblast” 

At the same time was heard the sound of a spring or check, 
as when a crossbow is bent. 

“ Unbend thy arblast, and come into the moonlight,” said 
the Scot, “ or, by Saint Andrew, 1 will pin thee to the earth, 
be what or whom thou wilt 1 ” 

As he spoke, he poised his long lance by the middle, and, 
fixing his eye upon the object which seemed to move, he 
brandished the weapon, as if meditating to cast it from his 
hand—a use of the weapon sometimes, though rarely, resorted 
to when a missile was necessary. But Sir ^Kenneth was 
ashamed of his purpose, and grounded his weapon, when thc^ 
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stepped from the shadow into the moonlight, like an actor' 
entering upon the stage, a stunted decrepit creature, whom, by 
his fantastic dress and deformity, he recognised, even at some 
distance, for the male of the two dwarfs whom he had seen at 
the chapel of EngaddL Recollecting, at the same moment, 
the other, and far dilTerent, visions of ^at extraordinary night, 
he gave his dog a signal, which he instantly understood, and, 
returning to the standard, laid himself down beside it with a 
stifled growl. 

The little distorted miniature of humanity, assured of his 
safety from an enemy so formidable, came panting up the 
ascent, which the shortness of his legs rendered laborious, and, 
wtien he arrived on the platform at the top, shifted to his left 
hand the little crossbow, which was just such a toy as children 
at that period were permitted to shoot small birds With, and, 
assuming an attitude of great dignity, gracefully extended his 
right hand to Sir Kenneth, in an attitude as if he expected 
he would salute it. Hut such a result not following, he de¬ 
manded, in a sharp and angry tone of voice, “ Soldier, where¬ 
fore renderest thou not to Nectabanus the homage due to his 
dignity?—Or, is it possible that thou canst have forgotten 
him ? ” 

“ (^ireat Nectabanus," answered the knight, willing to soothe 
the '“rr-ature’s humour, “that were duhcult for any one who 
ha'5 ever looked upon thee. Pardon me, however, that being 
a soldier upon my post, with my lance in my hand, I may 
not give to one of thy {>uissance the advantage of coming 
within my guard, or of ma.stering my weapon. Suftioe ijt, that 
I reverence thy dignity, and submit myself to thee as humbly 
as a man-at-atms in my place may.” 

“It shall suffice,” said Nectabanus, “so that you presently 
attend me to the presence of those who have sent me hither 
to summon you.” 

"(iieat sir,” replied the knight, “neither in this can I gratify 
thee, for my orders are to abide by this banner till daybreak— 
so I pray you to hold me excused in that matter also.” 

So saying, he resumed his walk upon the platform; but 
*the dwaif did not suffer him so easily to escape from his 
importunity. 

“ Look you,” he said, placing himself before Sir Kenneth, 
so as to inter^pt his way, “either obey me, Sir Knight, as 
in duty bound, or 1 will lay the command upon thee, in the 
name of one whose ^beauty cuuld call down the genii from 
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Meir sphere, and whose grandeur could command the im- 
* mortal race when they had descended." 

A wild and improl^ble conjecture arose in the knight's 
miud, but he repelled it. It was impossible, he thouglvt, 
that the lady of his love should have sent him such a messt^c 
by such a messenger—yet his voice trembled as he said, " Go 
to, Nectabanus. Tell me at once, and as a true man, whether 
this sublime lady, of whom thou sf>eakest, be other than the 
houri with whose assistance I beheld thee sweeping the cha|>el 
at Engaddi ? " 

“Ilow! presumptuous knight,” replied the dwarf, “think’st 
thou the mistress of our own royal affections, the sharer of our 
^ greatness, and the partner of our comeliness, would demean 
herself by laying charge on such a vassal as thou ? No, highly 
as thou art honoured, thou hast not yet deserved the notice 
of Queen Guenevra, the lovely bride of Arthur, from whose 
high seat eveu princes seem but pigmies. But look thou here, 
and as thou knowest or disownest this token, so obey or 
refuse her commands, who hath deigned to impose them on 
thee." 

So saying, he placed in the knight's hands a ruby ring, 
which, even in the moonlight, he had no difficulty to recognise 
as that which usually graced the finger of the high-born lady 
to whose service he had devoted himself. Could he have 
doubted the truth of the token, he would have been convinced 
by the small knot of carnation-coloured ribbon which was 
fastened to the ring. I'his was his lady’s favourite colour, 
and more than once had he himself, assuming it for that of 
his own liveries, caused the carnation to triumph over all other 
hues in the lists and in the battle. 

Sir Kenneth was struck nearly mute by seeing such a token 
in such hands. 

“In the n;ime of all that is sacred, from whom ffidst thou 
receive this witness ? ” said the knight; “ bring, if thou canst, 
thy wavering understanding to a right settlement for a minute 
or two, and tell me the person by whom thou art sent, and 
the real purpose of thy message—and take heed what thou 
say’st, for this is no subject for buffoonery.” 

“ Fond and foolish knight,” said the dwarf, “ wouldst thou 
know more of this matter, than that thou art honoured with 
commands from a princess, delivered to thee by a king?— 
We list not to parley with thee further than to command thee, 
in the name, and by the power of that ring, to follow us to 
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her who is the owner of the ring. Eveiy minute that thoo^ 
tarriest is a crime against thy allegiance." ^ 

“Good Nectabanus, bethink thyself,” said the knight 
“Can my lady know where and upon what duty I am this 
night engaged—Is she aware that my life—Pshaw, why should 
I speak of life—but that my honour depends on my guarding 
this banner till daybreak—^and can it be her wish that I should 
leave it even to pay homage to her?—It is impossible—the 
princess is pleased to be merry with her servant, in sending 
him such a message; and 1 must think so the rather that she 
hath chosen such a messenger.” 

“Oh, keep your belief,” said N^tabanus, turning round 
as if to leave the platform; “it is little to me whether you 
be traitor or true man to this royaU lady — so fare tbee 
well.” 


“ Stay, stay—I entreat you stay,” said Sir Kenneth; “ answer 
me but one question—Is the lady who sent thee near to this 
place ? ” -* 

“What signifies it?” said the dwarf. “Ought fidelity to 
reckon furlongs, or miles, or leagues,—like the poor courier, 
who is paid for his labour by the distance which he traverses ? 
Nevertheless, thou soul of suspicion, 1 tell thee, the fair owner 
of the ring, now sent to so unworthy a vassal, in whom there 
is neither truth nor courage, is not more distant from this 
place, than this arblast can send a bolt.” 

The knight gazed again on the ring, as if to ascertain that 
there was no possible falsehood in the token.—“Tell me,” he 
said to the dwarf, “is my presence required for any length 
of time ? ” 


“Time!” answered Nectabanus, in his flighty manner; 
“ what call you time ? I see it not—I feel it not—it is but 
a shadowy name—a succession of breathings measured forth 
by night by the clank of a bell, by day by a shadow crossing 
along a dial-stone. Know’st thou not a true knighPs time 
should only be reckoned by the deeds that he performs in 
behalf of God and his lady ? ” 

“The words of truth, though in the mouth Qf folly,” said 
th« knight. “ And doth my lady really summon me to some 
deed of action, in her name and for her sake ?—and may it 
not be postponed for even the few hours till daybreak?” 

“She requires thy presence instantly,” said the dwarf, “and 
without the loss of so much time as would be told by ten 
grains of the sand-glass.—Hearken, thou cold-blooded and 
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^luspidous koighti these are her very words—'Tell him that 
the hand whidi dropped roses can bestow laurels.*" 

This allusion to their meeting in the chapel of Engaddi, 
s<nt a thousand recollections through Sir Kenneth's braint 
.and convinced him that the message delivered by the dwarf 
was genuine. The rosebuds, withered as they were, were still 
treasured under his cuirass, and nearest to his heart. He^ 
paused, and could not resolve to (brego an opportunity—the 
only one which might ever offer, to gain grace in her eyes 
whom he had installed as sovereign of his affections. The 
dwarf, in the meantime, augmented his confusion by insisting 
either that he must return the ring, or instantly attend him. 

“Hold, hold, yet a moment hold," said the knight, and 
proceeded to mutter' to himself, “ Am I either the subject 
or slave of King Richard, more than as a free knight sworn 
to the service of the Crusade? And whom have 1 come 
hither to honour with lance and sword ? Our holy cause, and 
my transcendent lady I ” 

“The ring, the ring I" exclaimed the dwarf, impatiently; 
“false and slothful knight, return the ring, which thou art 
unworthy to touch or to look upon." 

“ A moment, a moment, good Nectabanus," said Sir Kenneth; 
“disturb not my thoughts.—What if the Saracens were just 
now to attack our lines? Should I stay here like a sworn 
vassal Qf England, watching that her king's pride suffered no 
humiliation; or should I sjjeed to the breach, and fight for 
the Cross ?—To the breach, assuredly; and next to the cause 
of God,, come the commands of my liege lady.—And ye. 
Coeur* de Lion's behest—my own promise 1—Nectabanus, * 
conjure thee once more to say, are you to conduct me far 
from hence ?" 

“ But to yonder pavilion; and, since you must needs know," 
replied Nectabanus, ^'the moon is glimmering on thfe gilded 
ball which aowns its roof, and which is worth a king's 
ransom.” 

“ I can return in an instant," said the knight, shutting his 
eyes desperately to all further conse(]uences. “ 1 can hear 
from thence the bay of my dog, if any one approaches the 
standard—I will throw myself at my lady's feet, and pray her 
leave to return to conclude my watch.—Here, Roswal,” 
(calling his bound, and throwing down his mantle by the side 
of the standard-spear,) “watch thou here, and let no one 
approach.'* 
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The majestic dog looked in his master*! face, as if to 
sure that he understood his charge, then sat down besi4e 
the mantle, with ears erect and head raised, like a sentinel, 
understanding perfectly the purpose for which he was stationed 
there. 

“('onie now, good Nectabanus,” said the knight, “let us 
, hasten to obey the commands thou hast brought." 

“ Haste lie that will," said the dwarf, sullenly; “ thou hast 
not been in haste to obey my summons, nor can I walk fast 
enough to follow your long strides—you do not walk like a 
man, but bound like an ostrich in the desert." 

There were but two ways of conquering the obstinacy of 
Nectabanus, who, as he spoke, diminished his walk into a snail, 
pace. For bribes Sir Kenneth had no means—for soothing no 
time; so in his impatience he snatched the dwarf up from the 
ground, and bearing him along, notwithstanding his entreaties 
and his fear, reached nearly to the pavilion pointed out as that 
of the Queen. In apfiroaching it, however, the Scot observed 
there was a small guard of soldiers sitting on the ground, wiio 
had been concealed from him by the intervening tents. 
Wondering that the clash of his own armour had not yet 
attracted their attention, and supposing that his motions 
might, on the present occasion, require to be conducted with 
secrecy, he placed the little panting guide upon the ground to 
recover his lirealh, and point out what was next to b$ done. 
Nectabanus was botli frightened and angry; but he had felt 
himself as completely in the power of the robust knight, as an 
owl in the claws of an eagle, and therefore cared not to provoke 
him to any further display of his strength. 

He made no complaints, therefore, of the usage he had 
received, but turning amongst the labyrinth of tents, he led the 
knight in silence to the opposite side of the pavilion, which 
ihui screened them from the observation of the warders, who 
seemed either too negligent or too sleepy to discharge their 
duty with much accuracy. Arrived there, the dwarf raised the 
under part of the canvas from the ground, and made signs to 
Sir Kenneth th.it he should introduce himself to the inside of 
tjie tent, by creeping under it. The knight hesitated—there 
seemed an indecorum in thus privately introducing himself 
into a pavilion, pitched, doubtless, for the accommodation of 
noble ladies; but he recalled to remembrance the assured 
tokens which the dwarf had exhibited, and concluded that it 
was not for him to dispute his lady’s pleasure. 
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^ He stoopt accordingly, crept beneath the canvas enclosure 
of^ the tent, and heard the dwarf whispeik from without,— 
" K.emain there until 1 call thee.*’ 


CHAPTER XII1 

You ulk of Gaiety and Innocence I 
The inomeni when Ute fatal fruit wajt eaiei^ 

They p.irted ne’er to meet again ; and Malice 
Has ever since been playmate to light Gaiety, 

Prom the first moment when the smiling infant 
Destroys the Mwer or buiterfiy he toys with, 

To the last chuckle of the djrinit miser, 

Who on his deathbed laughs his last to hear 
Hit wealthy neighUmr has become a bankrupt. 

Old Piny. 

Sir Krnneth was left for some minutes alone, and in 
darkness. Here was another interruption, which must prolong 
nis absence from his post, and he began almost to repent the 
'acility with which he had been induced to quit it But to 
•eturn without string the I..ady Edith, was now not to be 
:hought of. He had committed a breach of military discipline, 
ind was determined at least to prove the reality of the 
reductive expectations which had tempted him to do so. 
Meanwhile, his situation was unpleasant There was no light 
:o show him into what sort of apartment he had been led—the 
Lady Edith was in immediate attendance on the Queen of 
England—and the discovery of his having introduced himself 
.hus fgrtively into the royal pavilion, might, were it discovered 
ead to much and dangerous suspicion. While he gave way to 
hese unpleasant reflections, .and began almost to wish that he 
X)uld achieve his retreat unobserved^ he heard a noise of 
emale voices, laughing, whispering, and speaking, in an 
idjoining apartment, from which, as the sounds gave him 
eason to judge, he could only be separated by a canvas 
partition. Lamps were burning, as he might perceive by the 
shadowy light which extended itself even to his side of the 
reil which divided the tent, and be could see shades of several 
igures sitting and moving in the adjoining apartment It 
:annot be termed discourtesy in Sir Kenneth, that, situated as 
le was, he overheard a conversation, in which be found 
limself deeply interested. 

'* Call her-<--call her, for Our Lady’s sake,” said the voice of 
)De of these laughing invisibles. ** Nectabanus, thou shall be 
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made ambassador to Prester John’s court, to show them how 
wisely thou canst discharge thee of a mission.” 

The shrill tone of the dwarf was heard, yet so much 
subdued, that Sir Kenneth could not understand what he 
said, except that he spoke something of the means of merri¬ 
ment given to the guard. 

” But how shall we rid us of the spirit which Nectabaaus 
hath raised, my maidens ? ” 

“ Hear me, royal madam,” said another voice; “ if the sage 
and princely Nectabanus be not over-jealous of his most 
transcendent bride and empress, let us send her to get us rid of 
this insolent knight-errant, who can b% so easily persuaded that 
high-born dames may need the use of his insolent and over¬ 
weening valour.” 

" It were but justice, methinks,” replied another, ** that the 
Princess Guenevra should dismiss, by her courtesy, him whom 
her husband’s wisdom has been able to entice hither.” 

Struck to the heart with shame and resentment at what he 
had heard. Sir Kenneth was about to attempt his escape from 
the tent at all hazards, when wliat followed arrested his 
purpose. 

“ Nay, truly,” said the first speaker, ” our cousin Edith must 
first learn how this vaunted wight hath conducted himself, and 
we must reserve the power of giving her ocular proof that be 
hath failed in his duty. It may be a lesson will do good upon 
her; for, credit me, Calista, I have sometimes thought she has 
let this northern adventurer sit nearer her heart than prudence 
would sanction.” , , 

One of the other voices was then heard to mutter something 
of the Lady Edith’s prudence and wisdom. 

” Prudence, wench ! ” was the reply—“ It is mere pride, and 
the desire to be thought more rigid than any of us. Nay, I 
will not quit my advantage. You know well, that when she 
has us at fault, no one can, in a civil way, lay your error before 
you xpore precisely than can my Lady Edith.—But here she 
comes.” 

^ A figure, as if entering the apartment, cast upon the 
partition a shade, which glided along slowly until it mixed with 
those which already clouded it Despite of the bitter dis¬ 
appointment which he had experienced-—despite the insult and 
injury with which it seemed he had been visited by the malice, 
or at best by the idle humour of Queen Berengaria, (for he 
already concluded that she who spoke loudest, and in a com- 
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manding tone, was the wife of Richard,) the knight felt some¬ 
thing so soothing to his feelings in learning that Edith had 
been no partner to the fraud practised on him, and so interest¬ 
ing to his curiosity in the scene which was about to take place, 
that, instead of prosecuting his more prudent purpose of an 
instant retreat, he looked anxiously, on the contrary, for some 
rent or crevice, by means of which be might be made eye as 
well as ear-witness to what was to go forward. 

“ Surely,** said he to himself, “ the Queen, who hath been 
pleased for an idle frolic to endanger my reputation, and 
perhaps my life, cannot complain if I avail myself of the 
chance which fortune se^ms willing to afford me, to obtain 
rknowledge of her further intentions.** 

It seemed, in the meanwhile, as if Edith were waiting for 
the cotnnfands of the Queen, and as if the other were reluctant 
to speak, for fear of being unable to command her laughter, 
and that of her companions; for Sir Kenneth could only dis¬ 
tinguish a sound as of suppressed tittering and merriment 

“Your Majesty," said Edith, at last, “seems in a merry 
mood, though, methinks, the hour of night prompts a sleepy 
one. 1 was well disposed bedward, when 1 had your Majesty’s 
commands to attend you." 

“ I will not long delay you, cousin, from your repose,” said 
tlie Queen; “ though I fear you will sleep less soundly when I 
tell you your wager is lost" 

“ Nay, royal madam,*’ said Edith, “ this, surely, is dwelling 
on a jest which has rather been worn out 1 laid no wager, 
however it was your Majesty’s pleasure to suppose, or to insist 
that I did so." 

“ Nay, now, despite our pilgrimage, Satan is strong with you, 
my gentle cousin, and prompts thee to leasing. Can you deny 
that you gaged your ruby ring against my golden bracelet, that 
yonder Knight of the Libbard, or how' call you him, could not 
be seduced bom his post?” 

“ Your Majesty is too great for me to gainsay you,” replied 
Edith; “ but these ladies can, if they will, bear me witness, 
that it was your Highness who proposed such a wager, and 
took the ring from my finger, even while 1 was declaring that 1 
did not think it maidenly to gage any thing on such a subject.” 

“ Nay, bnt, my Lady Edith," said another voice, “ you must 
needs grant, under your favour, that you expressed yourself 
very confident of the valour of that same Knight of the 
Leopard.” 
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" And if I did| minion," said Edith, angrily, is that a i 
reason why thou shouldst put in thy word to flatter her' 
Majesty's humour? I spoke of that knight but as all men 
bpea'iv who have seen him in the held, and had no more 
interest in defending than thou b detracting from him. In 
a camp, what can women speak of save soldiers and deeds of 
arms ? ” 

“The noble Lady Edith,” said a third voice, “hath never 
forgiven Calista and me, since vre told your Majesty that she 
dropped two rose-buds in the chapel.” 

“ If your Majesty,” said Edith, in a tone which Sir Kenneth 
could judge to be that of respectful remonstrance, “have 
no other commands for me th.in to hear the gibes of youri 
w:utiiig'Wonien, I must crave your permission to withdraw.” 

“Silence, Flprise," said the Queen, “and let not our in¬ 
dulgence lead you to forget the difTerence betwixt youself and 
the kinswoman of England.—But you, my dear cousin,” she 
"ontinued, resuming her tone of raillery, “how can you, who 
are so good-natuiod, begrudge us poor wrcf^hes a few minutes’ 
laughing, when we have had so many days devoted to weeping 
and gnashing of teeth?” 

“ Great be your mirth, royal lady,” said Edith; “ yet would 
1 be content not to smile fdr the rest of my life, rathen 
than-” 

She stopped, apparently out of respect j but Sir Kenneth 
could hear that she was in much agitation. 

“f’orgive me,” said Berengaria, a thoughtless but good- 
humoured princess of the ^ouse of Navarre; “ but what is 
the great o^cnce after all ? A young knight has been wiled 
hither, has stolen, or has stolen, from his post, which no 
one will disturb in his absence, for the sake of a fair lady; 
for, to do your champion justice, sweet one, the wisdom of 
Nectabanus could conjure him hither in no name but 
yours.” 

“ Gracious Heaven ! your Majesty does not say so ? ” said 
Edith, in a voice of alarm quite diflerent from the agitation 
she had previously evinced,—“you cannot say so, consist- 
ftitly with respect for your own honour, and for mine, your 
husband’s kinswoman l~Say you were jesting with me, my 
royal mistress, and forgive me that 1 could, even for a moment 
think it possible you could be b earnest I ” 

“ The Lady Edith,” said the Queen, in a displeased tons 
o* voice, “regrets the ring we have won of hex.—We will 
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'restore the pledge to yoU| gentle cousin, only you must not 
grudge us in turn a little triumph over the wisdom which has 
been so often spread over us, as a banner over a host." 

“ A triumph !" exclaimed Edith, indignantly; “ a triumph 1 
—The triumph will be with the infidel when he hears that 
the Queen of England can make the reputation of her 
husband’s kinswoman the subject of a light frolic.” 

“You are angry, fair cousin, at losing your favourite ring," 
said the Queen. “Come, since you grudge to pay your 
wager, we will renounce our right; it was your name and that 
pledge brought him hither, and we care not for the bait after 
the fish is caught" • 

“Madam,” replied Edith, impatiently, “you know well 
that your Grace could not wish for any thing of mine but it 
becomes'instantly yours. But 1 would give a bushel of rubies 
ere ring or name of mine had been used to bring a brave man 
into a fault, and perhaps to disgrace and punishment” 

“ O, it is for the safety of our true knight that we fear! ” 
said the Queen. “ You rate our power too low, fair cousin, 
when you speak of a life being lost for a frolic of ours. O, 
Lady Edith, others have influence on the iron breasts of 
warriors as well as you—the heart even of a lion is made of 
flesh, not of stone; and, believe me, 1 have interest enough 
with Richard to save this knight, in whose fate I^dy Edith 
is so deeply concerned, from the penalty of disobeying his 
royal commands.” 

“ For the love of the blessed Cross, most royal lady,” said 
Edith—and Sir Kenneth, with feelings which it were ha>d 
to unravel, heard her prostrate herself at the Queen’s feet— 
“ for the love of our blessed l«idy, and of every holy saint in 
the calendar, beware what you do I You know not King 
Richard—you have been but shortly wedded to him—your 
breath might as well combat the west wind when it is wildest, 
as your words persuade my royal kinsman to pardon a military 
ofifence.. Oh, for God’s sake, dismiss this gentleman, if 
indeed you have lured him hither I I could almost be con¬ 
tent to rest with the shame of having invited him, did 1 know 
that he was returned again where his duty calls him ! ” 

“Arise, cousin, arise," said Queen Berengaria, “and be 
assured all will be better than you think. Rise, dear Edith; 
1 am sorry 1 have played my foolery with a knight in whom 
you take such deep interest—Nay, wring not thy hands; 1 
will believe thou carest not for him, believe any &ing rather 
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than see thee look so wretchedly miserable. I tell thee, I 
will take the blame on myself with King Richard in behalf of 
thy fair northern friend—thine acquaintance, 1 would say, 
since thou own’st him not as a friend.—Nay, look not so 
reproachfully—We will send Nectabanus to dismiss this 
Knight of the Standard to his post; and we ourselves will 
grace him on some future day, to msdce amends for his wild- 
goose chase. He is, 1 warrant, but lying perdue in some 
neighbouring tent.” 

“ By my crown of lilies, and my sceptre of a specially good 
water-reed,” said Nectabanus, “ your Majesty is mistaken—he 
is nearer at hand than you wot—h« lieth ensconced there 
behind that canvas partition.” 

And within hearing of each word we have said! ” exclaimed 
the Queen, in her turn violently surprised and -agitated. 
" Out, monster of folly and malignity ! ” 

As she uttered these words, Nectabanus fled from the 
pavilion with a yell of such a nature, as leaves it still doubtful 
whether Berengaria had confined her rebuke to words, or 
added some more emphatic expression of her displeasure. 

” What can now be done ? ’ said the Queen to Edith, in 
a whisper of undisguised uneasiness. 

“That which must,” said Edith, firmly. “We must sec 
this gentleman, and place ourselves in his mercy.” 

So saying, she began hastily to undo a curtain, which at 
one place covered an entrance or communication. 

** For Heaven’s sake, forbear—consider,” said the Queen, 
“ my apartment—our dress~the hour—my honour! ”. 

But ere she could detail her remonstrances, the curtain fell, 
and there was no division any longer betwixt the armed 
knight and the party of ladies. The warmth of an Eastern 
night occasioned the undress of Queen Berengaria and her 
household to be rather more simple and unstudied than their 
station, and the presence of a male spectator of rank, required. 
This the Queen remembered, and with a loud shriek fled from 
the apartment where Sir Kenneth was disclosed to iriew in] a 
CQpartment of the ample pavilion, now no longer separated 
from that in which they stood. The grief and agitation of 
the Lady Edith, as well as the deep interest she felt in a hasty 
explanation with the Scottish knight, perhaps occasioned her 
forgetting that her locks were more dishevelled, and her 
person less heedfully covered, than was the wont of high-born 
damsels, in an age which was not, after all, the most prudish 
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lOr scrupulous period of the ancient time. A thin lodie 
garment of pink-coloured silk made the principal part of her 
vestmentSf with Oriental slippers, into which she had hastily 
thrust her ba^ feet, and a scarf hurriedly and loosely thrown 
about her shoulders. Her head had no other covering than 
the veil of rich and dishevelled locks falling round it on every 
side, that half hid a countenance, which a mingled sense of 
modesty, and of resentment, and other deep and agitating 
feelings, bad covered with crimson. 

But although Edith felt her situation with all that delicacy 
which is her sex’s greatest charm, it did not seem that for a 
moment she placed her own bashfulness in comparison with 
the duty, which, as she thought, she owed to him who bad 
I been led into error and danger on her account. She drew, 
indeed, her scarf more closely over her neck and bosom, and 
she hastily laid from her hand a lamp, which shed too much 
lustre over her figure j but, while Sir Kenneth stood motion¬ 
less on the same spot in which he was first discovered, she 
rather stepped towards than retired from him, as she exclaimed, 
“ Hasten to your post, valiant knight! You are deceived in 
being trained hither; ask no questions.” 

“ 1 need ask none,” said the knight, sinking upon one knee, 
with the reverential devotion of a saint at the altar, and 
bending his eyes on the ground, lest his looks should increase 
tbeiady’s embarrassment. 

“ Have you heard all ? ” said Edith, impatiently—“ Gracious 
saints! then wherefore wait you here, when each minute that 
passes is loaded with dishonour ? ” 

"l>have heard that 1 am dishonoured, lady, and 1 ha\:. 
heard it from you,” answered Kenneth. “What reck t how 
soon punishment follows? I have but one petition to you, 
and then I seek, among the sabres of the infidels, whether 
dishonour may not be washed out with blood.” , 

“ Do not so, neither,” said the lady. “ Be wise,. dally not 
here; all msy yet be well, if you will but use dispatch.” 

“I wait but for your forgiveness,” said the knight, still 
kneeling, “for my presumption in believing that my poor 
services could have l^n required or valued by you.” 

“ I do forgive you—O, I have nothing to forgive!—I have 
been the means of injuring you—But 0,^begone!—I will forgive 
—I will value you—that is, as I value every brave Crusader—^if 
you will but b^one I ” 

“ Receive first this precious yet fatal pledge,” said the knight, 
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tendering the ring to Edith, who now showed gestures of 
impatience. 

“ Oh, no, no,” she said, declining to receive it “ Keep it, 
keep it as a mark of my regard—my regret, I w^uld say. O 
begone, if not for your own sake, for mine I” 

Almost recompensed for the loss even of honour, which her 
voice had denounced to him, by the interest which she seemed 
to tei>tify in his safety, Sir Kenneth rose from his knee, and, 
casting a momentary giance on Edith, t)owed low and seemed 
about to withdraw. At the same instant, that maidenly bashful- 
ness, which the energy of Edith’s feelings had till then triumphed 
over, became con<]ueror in its turn, and she hastened from the 
apartment, extinguishing her lamp as she went, and leaving, in 
Sir Kenneth’s thoughts, both mental and natural gloom behind 
her. 

She must be obeyed, was the first distinct idea which waked 
him from his reverie, and he hastened to the place by which he 
had entered the pavilion. To pass under the canvas in the 
manner he had entered, required time and attention, and he 
made a readier aperture by slitting the canvas wall with his 
poniard. When in the free air, he felt rather stupified and 
overpowered by a conflict of sensations, than able to ascertain 
what was the real import of the whole. He was obliged to 
spur himself to action, by recollecting that the commands of 
the Lady Edith had required haste. Even then, engaged as he 
was amongst tent-ro[)es and tents, he was compelled to move 
with caution until he should regain the path or avenue, aside 
from which the dwarf had led him, in order to esca{)e the 
observations of the guards before the Queen's pavilion ) and he 
was obliged also to move slowly, and with precaution, to avoid 
giving an alarm, either by falling or by the clashing of his 
armour. A thin cloud had obsaired the moon, too, at the 
very instant of his leaving the tent, and Sir Kenneth had to 
struggle with this inconvenience at a moment when the dizziness 
of his head, and the fulness of his heart, scarce left him powef^ 
of intelligence sufficient to direct his motions. 

But at once sounds came upon his ear, which instantly 
recalled him to the full energy of his faculties. These proceeded 
from the Mount of Saint George. He heard first a single fierce, 
angry, and savage bar|^, which was immediately followed by a 
yell of agony. No deer ever bounded with a wilder start at the 
voice of Roswal, than did Sir Kenneth at what he feared was 
the death-cry of that noble hound, from whom no ordinary 
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injury could have extracted even the slightest acknowledgment 
jf pain. He surmounted the space which divided him from 
the avenue, and, having attained it, began to run towards the 
mount, although loaded with his mail, faster than most men 
could have accompanied him even if unarmed, relaxed not his 
pace for the steep sides of the artificial mound, and in a few 
minutes stood on the platform upon its summit. 

The moon broke forth at this moment, and showed him that 
the standard of England was vanished, that the spear on which 
it had floated lay broken on the ground, and beside it was his 
faithful hound, apparently in the agonies of death. 


CHAPTER XIV 

--—AH mf lone orrear of bonoar l-i' i, 

ilcap'd up in youth, and noarded up for age I 
.iath Honours fountain than suck'd up the sirr.<iB T 
He bath—and hooting bo3PS may barefoot pass. 

And gather pebbles from the naked foid t 

Dtn Stttut'Am. 

After a torrent of afflicting sensations, by which he was at 
first almost stunned and confounded, Sir Kenneth’s first tliou^ht 
was to look for the authors of this violation of the Kn^^lish 
banner; but in no direction could he see traces of them. His 
nexU—which to some persons, but scarce to any who have made 
intimate acquaintances among the canine race, may appear 
strange—was to examine the condition of his faithful Ro.swai, 
mortally wounded, as it seemed, in discharging the duty which 
his master had been seduced to abandon. He caressed lli' 
dying animal, who, faithful to the last, seemed to forget his ov n 
pun in the satisfaction he received from his master’s presence, 
and continued wagging his tail and licking his hand, even while 
by low meanings he expressed that his agony was increased by 
the attempts which Sir Kenneth made to withdraw from the 
wound the fragment of the lance, or javelin, with which it had 
been inflicted; then redoubled his feeble ende:mnents, iw if 
fearing he had offended his master b> showing a :iense of the 
pain to which his interference had subjected him. There was 
something in the dis[ilay of the dying creature’s attachment 
which mixed as a bitter ingredient with the sense of disgrace 
and desolation by which Sir Kenneth was oppressed. His only 
friend seemed removed from him, just when he had incurred 
the contempt and hatred of all besidea. 'i'be knight’s strength 
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of mind gave way to a burst of agonized distressi and he 
groaned and wept aloud. \ 

While he thus indulged his grief, a clear and solemn voice,' 
close beside him, pronounced these words in the sonorous tone 
of the readers of the mosque, and in the lingua fianca, 
mutually understood by Christians and Saracens;— 

“ Adversity is like the period of the former and of the latter 
rain—cold, comfortless, unfriendly to man and to animal; yet 
from that season have their birth the flower and the fruit, the 
date, the rose, and the pomegranate.” 

Sir Kenneth of the Leopard turned towards the speaker, and 
beheld the Arabian physician, who, approaching unheard, had 
seated himself a little behind him crdss-legged, and uttered with 
gravity, yet not without a tone of sympathy, the moral sentence^ 
of consolation with which the Koran and its commentators 
supplied him ; for, in the East, wisdom is held to consist less 
in a display of the sage’s own inventive talents than in his ready 
memory, and happy application of, and reference to, “that 
which is .written.” 

Ashamed at being surprised in a wornan-like expression of 
sorrow. Sir Kenneth dashed his tears indignantly aside, and 
again busied himself with his dying favourite. 

“ The poet hath said,” continued the Arab, without noticing 
the knight’s averted looks and sullen deportment—“ * the ox for 
the field, and the camel for the desert.’ Were not the hand of 
the leech fitter than that of the soldier to cure wounds, though 
less able to inflict them ? ” 

“ This patient, Hakim, is beyond thy help,” said Sir Kenneth; 
** and besides, he is, by thy law, an unclean animal.” • . 

“ Where Allah hath deigned to bestow life, and a sense of 
pain and pleasure,” said the physician, “it were sinful pride 
should the sage, whom he has enlightened, refuse to prolong 
existence, or assuage agony. To the sage, the cure of a 
miserable groom, of a poor dog, and of a conquering monarch, 
are events of little distinction. Let me examine this wounded 
animal.” 

Sir Kenneth acceded in silence, and the physician inspected 
^d handled Koswal’s wound with as much care and attention 
as if he had been a human being. He then took forth a case 
of instruments, and, by the judicious and skilful application of 
pincers, withdrew from the wounded shoulder the fragment of 
the weapon, and stopped with styptics and bandages the effusion 
of blood which followed; the areature all the while suffering 
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him patiently to [^rform these kind offices, as if he had been 
•ware of his kind intentions. 

“The animal may be cured,” said El Hakim, addressing 
himself to Sir Kenneth, “ if you will permit me to carry him to 
my tent, and treat him with the care which the nobleness of his 
nature deserves. For know, that thy servant Adonbec is no 
less skilful in the race and pedigree, and distinctions of good 
dogs and of noble steeds, than in the diseases which affect the 
human race.” 

“,Take him with you,” said the knight. “I bestow him on 
you freely if he recovers. I owe thee a reward for attendance 
on my squire, and have nothing else to pay it with. For myself, 
—1 will never again wind4)ugle, or halloo to hound I ” 
i The Arabian made no reply, but gave a signal with a clapping 
of his hands, which was instantly answered by the appearance 
of two bkek slaves. He gave them his orders in Arabic, 
received the answer, that “ to hear was to obey,” when, taking 
the animal in their arms, they removed him, without much 
resistance on his part; for, though his eyes turned to his master, 
he was too weak to struggle. 

“ Fare thee well, Roswal, then,” said Sir Kenneth; “ fare thee 
, well, my last and only friend } thou art too noble a possession 
to be retained by one such as 1 must in future call myself.—1 
would,” he said, as the slaves retired, “that, dying as he is, 
1 could exchange conditions with that noble animal! ” 

“ It is written,” answered the Arabian, although the exclama¬ 
tion had not been addressed to him, “ that all creatures are 
fashioned for the service of man ; and the master of the earth 
speaketh folly when he would exchange, in his impatience, his 
hopes here and to come, for the servile condition of an inferior 
t)eing.” 

" A dog who dies in discharging his duty,” said the knight, 
sternly, “ is better than a man who survives the desertion of it 
Leave me, Hakim* thou hast, on this side of mirade, the 
most wonderful science which man ever possessed, but the 
wounds of the spirit are beyond thy power.” 

“ Not if the patient will explain his calamity, and be guided 
by the physician,” said Adonbec el Hakim. 

“Know, then,” said Sir Kenneth, “since thou art so 
importunate, that last night the banner of England was 
displayed from this mound—I was its appointed guardian— 
, morning is now breaking—there lies the broken banner-speat 
—the standard itself is lost—and here sit I a living man! ” 



How!'* laid £1 Hakim, examining him; “thy armour is 
whole, there is no blood on thy weapons, and report speakij 
thee one unlikely to return thus from fight.—Thou hast beeit^ 
trained from thy post—ay, trained by the rosy cheek and 
black eye of one of those houris, to whom you Nazarenes vow 
ratlier such service as is diie to Allah, than such love as may 
lawfully be rendered to forms of clay like our own. It has 
been thus assuredly; for so hath mao ever fallen, even since 
the days of Sultan Adam.” 

“ And if it were so, physician,” said Sir Kenneth, sullenly, 
"what remedy?" 

" Knowledge is the parent of power," said El Hakim, “ as 
valour su]>plie5 strengtFi.—Listen t6 me. Man is not as a 
tree, bound to one spot of earth, nor is he framed to cling trs 
one bare rock, like the scarce animated shelLfish. Thine owt* 
Christian writings command thee, when persecuted in one city,' 
to flee to another; and we Moslems also know that 
Mohammed, the Prophet of Allah, driven forth from the holy 
city of Mecca, found bis refuge and his helpmates at Medina." 

“ And what does this concern me? " said the Scot. 

" Much," answered the physician. “ Even the sage ties the 
tempest which he cannot control. Use thy sj^d, therefore,, 
and fly from the vengeance of Richard to the shadow oT 
Saladiii's victorious banner." 

" r might indeed hide my dishonour,” said Sir Keryicth, 
ironically, “ in a camp of infidel heathens, where the very phrase 
is unknown. Put had I not better {>artake more fully in their 
reproach? Does not thy advice stretch so far as to re¬ 
commend me to take the turban?—Methinks 1 .want but 
apostasy to consummate my infamy.” j 

“ Blaspheme not, >fazaiene,‘’ said the physician, sternly.j 
" Saiadin makes no converts to the law of the Prophet, save 
those on whom its precepts shall work conviction. Open 
thine eyes to the light, and the great Soldan, whose liberality 
is as boundless as his power, may bestow on thee a kingdom; 
remain blinded if thou wilt, and, being one whose second life 
is doomed to mi.sery, Saiadin will yet, for this span of present 
> me, moke thee rich and happy. But fear not that thy brows 
&b^il be bound with the turban, save at thine own free choice." 

“ My choice were rather," said the knight, "that my writhen 
featmes should blacken, as they are like to do, in this evening’s 
setting sun.” ^ 

** Yet thou art not wise, Nazarene," said El Hakim, " to ^ 
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reject this fair offer; for I have power with Saladin, and can 
Caise thee high in his grace. Look yoUf my son, this Crusade, 
f as you call your wild enter{)rise, is like a large dromond (larting 
asunder in the waves. Thou thyself hast borne terms of truce 
from the kings and princes, whose force is here assembled, to 
the mighty Soldan, and knew’st not, perchance, the full tenor 
of thine own errand.” 

" I knew not, and I care not,” said the knight, impatiently; 
" what avails it to me that I have been of late the envoy of 
(Mrinces, when, ere night, 1 shall be a gibbeted and dishonoured 
corse ? " 

** Nay, 1 speak that it may not be so with thee,” said the 
physician. “ Saladin is Courted on all sides; the combined 
‘iprinces of this league formed against him have made such 
^proposals of composition and peace as, in other circumstances, 
‘^it might have b^ome his honour to have granted to them. 
Others have made private offers, on their own separate account, 
to disjoin their forces from the camp of the kings of Frarigistan, 
and even to lend their arms to the defence of the standard of 
the Prophet But Saladin will not be served by such 
treacherous and interested defection. The King of kings will 
I treat only with the I.ion King. Saladin will hold treaty with 
none but the Melech Ric, and with him he will treat like a 
prince, or fip;ht like a champion. To Richard he will yield 
such* conditions of his free liberality, as the swords of all 
Europe could never compel from him by force or terror. He 
will permit a free pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and all the places 
where the Nazarenes list to worship; nay, he will so far shaie 
even his empire with his brother Richard, that he will allw “ 
Christian garrisons in the six strongest cities of Palestine, and 
‘one in Jerusalem itself, and suffer them to be under the 
Immediate command of the officers of Richard, who, he 
consents, shall bear the name of King Guardian of Jerusalem. 
Yet further, strange and incredible as you may think it, know, 
Sir Knight—for to your honour 1 can commit even that almost* 
incredible-secret—know that Saladin will put a sacred seal on 
this happy union betwixt the bravest and noblest of Frangistan 
and Asia, by raising to the rank of his royal spouse a Christian 
damsel, allied in blood to King Richard, and known by the 
name of the Lady Edith of Plantagenet” ^ 

^ This may appear so extraordinary and improbable a proposition, that 
' is necessary to lay such a one was actually made. The historians, 
4owever, substitute the widuwed Queen of Napier, sister of Richard, for 
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“ Ha!—say’st thou ? ” exclaimed Sir Kennet^ who, listenings 
vrith indifference and apathy to the preceding part of £li 
Hakim’s speech, was touched by this l^t communication, as 
the thrill of a nerve, unexpectedly jarred, will awaken the 
sensation of agony even in the torpor of palsy. Then, 
moderating his tone, by dint of much effort, he restrained 
his indignation, and, veiling it under the appearance of 
contemptuous doubt, he prosecuted the conversation, in order 
to get as much knowledge as possible of the plot, as he deemed 
it, against the honour and happiness of her whom he loved not 
the less that his passion had ruined, apparently, his fortunes at 
once and his honour. “ And what Christian,” he said, with 
tolerable calmness, “ would sanction 'h union so unnatural, as 
that of a Christian maiden with an unbelieving Saracen ? ” if 

“Thou art but an ignorant, bigoted Nazarene,” said the' 
Hakim. “Scest thou not how the Mohammedafl princes 
daily intermarry with the noble Nazarene maidens in Spain, 
without scandal either to Moor or Christian ? And the noble 
Soldan will, in his full confidence in the blood of Richard, 
permit the English maid the freedom which your Frankish 
manners have assigned to women. He will allow her the free 
exercise of her religion,—seeing that, in very truth, it signifies 
but little to which faith females are addicted,—and he will 
assign her such place and rank over all the women of his 
zenana, that she shall be in every respect his sole and absolute 
Queen." 

“ What!" said Sir Kenneth, ** darest thou think, Moslem, 
that Richard would give his kinswoman—a high-bom and 
virtuous princes—to he, at best, the foremost concubine in 
the harem of a misbeliever ! Know, Hakim, the meanest free 
Christian noble would scorn, on bis child’s behalf, such 
splendid ignominy." 

“ Thou errest," said the Hakim; “ Philip of France, and 
Henry of Champagne, and others of Richard’s principal allies, 
have heard the proposal without starting, and have promised, 
as far as tliey may, to forward an alliance that may end these 
if^asteful wars; and the wise arch-priest of T)Te hath under* 
taken to break the proposal to Richard, not doubting that he 
shall be able to bring the plan to good issue. The Soldan's 
wisdom hath as yet kept his proposition secret from others, 

the bride, mnd Saladin's brother for the bridegroom. They appear to 
have been ignorant of the existence of Edith of Plentagenet.—See Miix*8 
Histtrj cf tkf CrusaiUs, vbL ii. p. 6l. 
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such as he of Montserrat, and the Master of the Templars, 
because he knows they seek to thrive by Richard's death or 
disgrace, not by his life or honour.—Up, therefore, Sir Knight, 
and to horse. I will give thee a scroll which shall advance 
thee highly with the Soldan; and deem not that you are 
leaving your country, or her cause, or her religion, since the 
interest of the two monarchs will speedily be the same. To 
Saladin thy counsel will be most acceptable, since thou canst 
make him aware of much concerning the marriages of the 
Christians, the treatment of their wives, and other points of 
their laws and usages, which, in the course of such treaty, it 
much concerns him that he should know. The right hand of 
the Soldan grasps the Treasures of the East, and it is the 
fountain of generosity. Or, if thou desirest it, Saladin, when 
allied with England, can have but little difficulty to obtain 
from Ricfhard not only thy pardon and restoration to favour, 
but an honourable command in the troops which may be left 
of the King of England’s host, to maintain tlieir joint govern¬ 
ment in Palestine. Up, then, and mount—there lies a plain 
path before thee.** 

“ Hakim,” said the Scottish knight, “ thou art a man of 
peace—also, thou hast saved the life of Richard of England— 
and, moreover, of my own poor esquire, Strauchan. I have, 
therefore, heard to an end a matter, which, being propounded 
by another Moslem than thyself, I would have cut short with a 
blow of my dagger! Hakim, in return for thy kindness, I 
advise thee to see that the Saracen, who shall propose to 
Richard a union betwixt the blood of Plantagenet and that « f 
his accursed race, do put on a helmet, which is capable f) 
endure such a blow of a battle-axe as that which struck down 
the gate of Acre. Certes, he will be otherwise placed beyond 
the reach even of thy skill.” 

“Thou art, then, wilfully determined not to fly to the 
Saracen host?” said the physician—“Yet, remember, thou 
stayest to certain destruction; and the writings of thy law, as 
well as ours, prohibit man from breaking into the tabernacle 
of his own life.” 

“ God forbid!" replied the Scot, crossing himself; “ but we 
are also forbidden to avoid the punishment which our crimes 
have deserved. And, since so poor are thy thoughts of 
fidelity, Hakim, it grudges me that I have bestowed my good 
.hound on thee, for, should he live, be will have a master 
ignorant of his value.” 


F 
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“ A gift that is begrudged, is already recalled,” said El > 
Hakim, "only we physicians are sworn not to send away a* 
patient uncured. If the dog recover, he is once more 
yours.” 

" Go to, Hakim,” answered Sir Kenneth ; “ men speak not 
of hawk and hound when there is but an hour of day-breaking 
betwixt them and death. Leave me to recollect my sins and 
reconcile myself to Heaven.” 

"I leave thee in thine obstinacy,” said the physician. 
"The mist hides the precipice from those who are doomed to 
fall over it.” 

He withdrew slowly, turning from time to time his head, as 
if to observe whether the devoted knfght might not recall him 
either by word or signal. At last his turbaned figure was lost 
among the labyrinth of tents which lay extended beneath, 
whitening in the pale light of the dawning, before which the 
moonbeam had now faded away. 

But although the physician Adonbec’s words had not made 
that impression ui>on Kenneth which the sage desired, they 
had inspired the Scot with a motive for desiring life, which, 
dishonoured as he conceived himself to be, he was before 
willing to part from, as from a sullied vestment no longer 
becoming his wear. Much that had passed betwixt himself 
and the hermit, besides what he had observed between the 
anchorite and Sheerkohf, (or Ildcrim,) he now recalled to 
recollection, and it tended to confirm what the Hakim had 
told him of the secret article of the treaty. 

"The revet end impostor!" he exclaimed to himself; "the 
hoaiy hypocrite! He spoke of the unbelieving ’husband 
converted by the believing wife; and what do I know but 
that the traitor exhibited to the Saracen, accursed of God, the 
beauties of Edith Plantagenet, that the hound might judge if the, 
princely Christian lady were fit to be admitted iiito the harem 
of a misbeliever? If I had yonder infidel Ilderim, or whatso 
ever he is called, again in the gripe with which I once, held him 
fast as ever hound held hare, never again should Ae at least 
come on errand disgraceful to the honour of Christian ,king, 
or^noble and virtuous maiden. But I—my hours are fast 
dwindling into minutes—yet, while I have life and breath, 
something must be done and speedily.” 

He paused for a few minutes, threw from him his helmet, 
then strode down the hill, and took the road to King Richard’s ; 
pavilion. 
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CHAPTER XV 

The fulher’d sonirkter, cbanticleatt 
Had wound bia Dusle*horn, 

And told the early vulager 
Tbe coming of the mom. 

King Edwatu law the ruddy (tretki 
Or light eclipie tbe grey, 

And heard tbe raven'* croaking throat 
Proclaim the fated day. 

“ Thou'rt right,” he said, " for, by the God 
That *iu enthroned on nigh, 

Cbarlee Bawdarin, and hi* mIIow* lamin, 

Thia day ■hall mirely die.** 

CMaTTBiTOII 

On the evening on i^hirh Sir Kenneth assumed his post, 
i Richard, after the stormy event which disturbed its tranquillity, 
had retired to rest in the plenitude of confidence inspired by 
his unbounded couragr, and the superiority which he had 
displayed in carrying the prtint he aimed at in presence of the 
whole Christian host, and its leaders, many of whom, he was 
aware, regarded in their secret souls the disgrace of the 
Austrian Duke as a triumph over themselves; so that his 
pride felt gratified, that in prostrating one enemy he had 
mortified a hundred. 

Another monarch would have doubled his guards on the 
evening after such a scene, and kept at least a part of his 
troops under arms. But Cceur de Lion dismissed, upon the 
occasion, even his ordinary watch, and assigned to his soldiers 
a (lunati\e of wine to celebrate his recovery, and to drink to 
the banner of Saint George; and his quarter of the can..» 
would liave assumed a character totally devoid of vigilance 
and military preparation, but that Sir Thomas de Vaux, the 
Lari of Salisbury, and other nobles, took precautions to 
preserve order and discipline among the revellers. 

The physician attended the King from his retiring to bed 
till midnight was past, and twice administered medicine to 
him during tnat period, always previously observing the quarter 
of heaven occupied by the full moon, whose influences he 
declared to be most sovereign, or most baleful, to the effect of 
his drugs. It was three hours after midnight ere El Hakim 
withdrew from the royal lent, to one which had been pitched 
for himself and his retinue. In his way thither be visited the 
tent of Sir Kenneth of the Leopard, in order to see the coo- 
, dition of his first patient in the Christian camp, old Strauchan, 
as the knight’s esquire was named. Enquiring there for Sir 
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Kenneth himself, El Hakim learned on what duty he was* 
employed, and probably this information led him to Sainu 
Heorge’s Mount, where he found him whom he sought in the 
disastrous circumstances alluded to in the last chapter. 

It was about the hour of sunrise, when a slow armed tread 
was heard approaching the King’s pavilion; and ere De Vaux, 
who slumbered beside his master’s bed as lightiy as ever sleep 
sat upon the eyes of a watch-dog, had time to do more than 
arise and say, “ Who comes ? ” the Knight of the I-eopard 
entered the lent, with a deep and devoted gloom seated upon 
his manly features. 

“ Whence this bold intrusion, .Sir Knight?” said De Vaux, 
sternly, yet in a tone which resjiecled his master’s slumbers. 

“ Hold, De Vaux !” said Richaid, awakening on the instant; 
“ .Sir Kenneth cometh like a good '•oldier to render an account 
of his guard,—to such the General’s tent is ever arcessible.” 
Then, rising from his slumbering posture, and leaning on his 
elbow, he fixed his large bright eye upon the warrior. ** Speak, 
Sir Scot; thou comest to tell me of a viuilant, safe, a:\d 
honourable watch, dost thou not? I'he rustling of the foids 
of the banner of England wererinough to guard it, even with¬ 
out the body of such a knight as men hold thee.” 

“As men will hold me no more,” said Sir Kenneth; “my 
watch hath neither been vigilant, safe, nor honourable. The 
banner of Ettgland has been carried off.” 

“ And thou alive to tell it ? ” said Richard, in a tone of 
derisive incredulity. “ Away, it cannot be. There is not even 
a scratch on thy face. Why dost thou stand thus mute? 
Speak the truth—it is ill jesting wdth a king—yet I will 
forgive thee if thou hast lied.” 

“Lied, Sir King!” returned the unfortunate knight, with 
fierce emphasis, and one glance of fire from his eye, bright 
and transient as the flash from the cold and stony flint. “But 
this also must be endured—I have spoken the truth.” 

“ By God, and by Saint George! ” said the King, bursting 
into fury, which, however, he instantly checked—“ De Vaux, 
go view the spot—This fever has disturt>ed his brain—This 
cannot be—The man’s courage is proof—It cannot be ! Go— 
SjK'cdily—or send, if thou wilt not go.” 

The King was interrupted by Sir Henry Neville, who came, 
breathless, to say that the banner was gone, and the knight 
who guarded it overpowered, and most probably murdered, as- 
there was a pool of blood where the banner-spear lay shivered. 

m 
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But whom do I see here ? ” said Neville, his eyes suddenly 
resting upon Sir Kenneth. 

“ A traitor,” said the King, starting to his feet and seizing 
the curtal-axe, which was ever near his bed—“a traitor 1 whom 
thou shall see die a traitor's death.” And he drew ba^ the 
weapon as in act to strike. 

Colourless, but firm as a marble statue, the Scot stood 
before him, with his bare head uncovered by any protection, 
ius eyes cast down to the eartli, his li[>s scarcely moving, yet 
muttering probably in prayer. Opposite to him, and within 
the due reach for a blow, stood King Richard, his large 
person wrapped in the f^lds of his camiscia, or ample gown of 
linen, except where the violence of his action had flung the 
covering from his right arm, shoulder, and a part of his breast, 
leaving to view a specimen of a frame which might have 
merited his Saxon predecessor’s epithet of Ironside. He 
stood for an instant prompt to strike, then, sinking the head 
of the weapon towards the ground, be exclaimed, " But there 
was blood, Neville—there was blood upon the place. Hark 
thee, Sir Scot—brave thou wert once, for 1 have seen thee 
fight. Say thou hast slain two of the thieves in defence of 
the standard—say but one—say thou hast struck but a good 
blow in our behalf, and get thee out of the camp with thy 
life and thy infamy !" 

‘*You have called me liar, my Lord King,” replied 
Kenneth, firmly; “and therein, at least, you have done me 
wrong. Know that there was no blood shed in defence 
the standard save that of a poor hound, which, more faithfu; 
than his‘master, defended the charge which he deserted.” 

“ Now, by Saint George! ” said Richard, again heaving up 
his arm—But De Vaux threw himself between the King and 
the object of his vengeance, and spoke with the blunt truth of 
hi.*; character, “ My liege, this must not be—here, nor by your 
own hand, ^t is enough of folly for one nighi and day, to 
have intrusted your banner to a Scot—said I not they were 
ever fair and false ? ” ^ 

^ Such were the terms in which the English used to speak of their poor 
northern neighboats, forgetting that their own encroachmenLs upon the 
independence of ScoUand oblig^ the weaker nation to defend tliemsehres bj 
poUcj as well u force. The disgrace saust be divided between Edward I. 
and III., who enforced their domination over a free country, and the 
S^cots, were compelled to take ccmpnlsory oeths, without any purpoet 
af keeping them. 
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“ Thou didst, De Vaux; thou wast right, and I confess it,* 
WU.1 Richard. “I should have known him better—I should 
have remembered how the fox William deceived me touching 
this Crusade. ” 

“ My lord,* said Sir Kenneth, “ William of Scotland never 
deceived; but circumstances prevented his bringing his 
forces.” 

“Peace, shameless 1” said the King; “thou sulliest the 
name of a prince, even by speaking it—And yet, De Vaux, 
it is strange," he added, “to see the bearing of the man. 
Coward or traitor he must be, yet he abode the blow of 
Richard Plantagenet, as our arm Lad been raised to lay 
knighthood on his shoulder. Had he shown the slightest sign 
of fear, had but a joint trembled, or an eyelid quivered, I had 
shattered his head like a crystal goblet. But 1 cannot strike 
where there is neither fear nor resistance.” 

There was a pause. 

“ My lord," said Kenneth- 

“ Ha!” replied Richard, interrupting him, “ hast thou found 
thy sjjeech? Ask grace from H^eaven, but none from me, for 
Kngland is dishonoured through thy fault; and wert thou mine 
own and only brother, there is no pardon for thy fault." 

“ 1 speak not to (iernand grace of mortal man,” said the 
Scot; “it is in your (irace's pleasure to give or refuse me 
time for Christian shrift; if man denies it, may God grant me 
the absolution which I would othciwise ask of his Church! 
But whether I die on the instant, or half an hour hence, 1 
rqua'ly l)escech your Grace for one moment’s opportunity to 
speak that to your royal person, which highly concerns your 
fanic as a Christian King.” 

“Say on," said the King, making no doubt that he was 
about to hear some confession concerning the loss of the 
L.anrier. 

“ \Vhat I have to speak,” said Sir Kenneth, “ touches the 
royalty of England, and must be said to no ears but thine own." 

“Begone with yourselves, sirs,” said the King to Neville 
and De Vaux. 

The first obeyed, but the latter would not stir from the 
King’s presence. 

“ If you said I was in the right,” replied De Vaux to his 
sovereign, “ I will be treated as one should be who hath been 
found to be right—that is, 1 will have my own wiU. 1 leavw 
you not with this false -Scot.” 
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^ “How, De Vauxl” said Richard, angrily, and stamping 
"slightly, “darest thou not venture our person with one 
traitor ? ” 

“It is in vain you frown and stamp, my lord,” said De 
Vaux; “ I venture not a hick tnan with a sound one, a naked 
man with one armed in proof.’’ 

“ It matters not,” said the Scottish knight, “ 1 sc-ek no 
excuse to put off time—I will s|Xiak in presence of the Lord 
of Gilsland. He is good lord and true.” 

“ Jlut half an hour since,” said De Vaux, willi a groan, 
implying a mixture of soirow and vexation, ‘*and 1 had said 
as much for tiiee 1 * • 

I “There is treason around you. King of England/' continued 
Sir Kenneth, 

“ It may well be as thou say’st,” replied Richard ; " I have 
a pregnant examjile.” 

“Treason that will injure thee more deeply than the loss of 
an hundred banners in a pitched field. The—the—” Sii 
Kenneth hesitated, and at length continued, in a lower tone, 
“the Udy Edith-” 

“Ha!” said the King, drawing himself suddenly into a 
*state of haughty attention, and fixing his eye firmly on the 
supposed criminal; “ What of her ?—what of her ?—what has 
she to do with this matter?” 

“ Ady lord,” said the Scot, “there is a scheme on foot to 
disgrace your royal lineage, by bestowing the hand of the 
Lady Edith on the Saiaccn Soldan, and tliercby to purchase 
a peace most dishonourable to Christendom, by an alliance 
most shameful to England.” 

This communication had preci.sely the contrary effect from 
that which Sir Kenneth expected. Richard I’lantagenet was 
one of those, who, in lago’s words, would not serve God 
because it was the devil who bade him ; advice or informa¬ 
tion often affected him less according to its real import, than 
through the tinge which it took from the supjiOHcd character 
and views of those by whom it was communicated. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the mention of his relative's name renewed hi* 
recollection of what he had considered as extreme presumption 
^ in the Knight of the Leopard, even when he stood high in the 
rcrils of chivalry, but which, in his present condition, appeared 
an insult sufficient to drive the fiery monarch into a frenzy of 
^ jiassion. 

“Silence,” he said, “infamous and audacious I By Heaven, 
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I will have thy tongue torn out with hot 'pincers, for mention-^ 
ing the very name of a noble Christian damsel! Know,, 
degenerate traitor, that I was already aware to what height 
thou hadst dared to raise thine eyes, and endured it, though 
it were insolence, even when thou hadst cheated us—for thou 
art all a deceit—into holding thee as of some name and fame. 
But now, with lips blistered with the confession of thine own 
dishonour—that thou shouldst ntmf dare to name our noble 
kinswoman as one in whose fate thou hast part or interest!— 
What is it to thee, if she marry Saracen or Christian ?—what 
is it to thee, if in a camp where princes turn cowards by day, 
and robbers by night, where brav® knights turn to paltry 
deserters and traitors—what is it, I say, to thee, or any one, 
if I should please to ally myself to truth, and to valour, in the 
person of Saladin ? ” „ 

“ Little to me, indeed, to whom all the world will soon be 
as nothing,” answered Sir Kenneth, boldly; “ but were I now 
stretched on the rack, I would tell thee, that what I have said 
is much to thine own conscience and thine own fame. I tell 
thee, Sir King, that if thou dost hut in thought entertain the 
purpose of wedding thy kinswoman, the I^dy Edith-” 

“Name her not, and for an instant think not of her," said' 
the King, again straining the curtal-axe in his gripe, until the 
muscles started above his brawny arm, like cordage formed by 
the ivy around the limb of an oak. 

“Not name—not think of her I" answered Sir Kenneth, his 
spirits, stunned as they were by self-depression, beginning to 
recover their elasticity from this species of controversy. 
“ Now, by the Cross, on which I place my hope, her name 
shall be the last word in my mouth, her image the last thought 
in my mind I Try thy boasted strength on this bare brow, 
and see if thou canst prevent my purpose.” 

“ He will drive me mad I ” said Richard, who, in his 
despite, was once more staggered in his purpose by the 
dauntless determination of the criminal. 

Ere Thomas of GUsland could reply, some bustle was heard 
without, and the arrival of the Queen was announced from the 
oifter part of the pavilion. 

“ Detain her—iietain her, Neville!" cried the King; “ this 
is no sight for women—Fie, that 1 have suffered such a paltry 
traitor to chafe me thus!—Away with him, De Vaua," he 
whispered, “ through the back-entrance of our tent; coop hixnr' 
up close, and answer, for his safe custody with your life.— 
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^And hark ye, he is presently to die; let him have a ghostly 
' father, we would not kill soul and body.—And stay, hark thee, 
we will not have him dishonoured—he shall die knight-like, in 
his belt and spurs; for if his treachery be as black as hell, his 
boldness may match that of the devil himself. 

De Vaux, right glad, if the truth may be guessed, that the 
scene ended without Ricliard’s descending to the unkingly act 
of himself slaying an unresisting prisoner, made haste to 
remove Sir Kenneth by a private issue to a separate tent, 
where he was disarmed and put in fetters for security. Dc 
Vaux looked on with a steady and melancholy attention, 
while the provost's officers, to whom Sir Kenneth was now 
, committed, took these severe precautions. 

When they were ended, he said solemnly to the unhappy 
criminal,* “It is King Richard’s‘pleasure that you die 
undt^graded—without mutilation of your body, or shame to 
your arms—and that your head be severed from the trunk by 
the sword of the executioner.” 

“ It is kind,” said the knight, in a low and rather submissive 
tone of voice, as one who received an unexpected favour; 
“my family will not then hear the worst of the tale—Oh, 

* my father 1 my father! ” 

This muttered invocation did not csca[>c the blunt but 
kini^y-nalured Englishman, and he brushed the back of his 
large hand over his rough features, ere he could proceed. 

“It is Richard of England's further pleasure,” he said, at 
length, “ that you have syicech with a holy man, and I have 
■ met on the passage hither with a Carmelite friar, who may fit 
you for your passage. He waits without, until you are in a 
trame of m'nd to receive him,” 

“ I.,et it be instantly,” said the knight. “ In this also 
Richard is kind. 1 cannot be more fit to see the good 
father at any time than now; for life and I have taken fare¬ 
well, as two travellers who have arrived at the croi>sway, where 
their roads sejiarate.” 

“It is well,” said De Vaux, slowly and solemnly; “for it 
irks me somewhat to say that which sums my message. It 
is King Richard’s pleasure that you prepare for instant 

* death.” 

“ God’s pleasure and the King's be done,” replied the knight, 
patiently. “ I neither contest the justice of the sentence, nor 
“desire delay of the execution.” 

Dc ^’aux began to leave the tent, but very slowly—paused 
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at the door, and looked back at the Scot, from whose aspect || 
thoughts of the world seemed banished, as if he was composing 
himself into deep devotion. The feelings of the stout English 
baron were in general none of the most acute, and yet, on the 
present occa.sion, his sympathy overpowered him in an unusual 
manner. He came hastily back to the bundle of reeds on 
which the captive lay, took one of his fettered hands, and said, 
with as much softness as his rough voice was capable of express¬ 
ing, Sir Kenneth, thou art yet young; thou hast a father. 
My Ralph, whom I left training his little Galloway nag on the 
banks of the Irthing, may one day attain thy years—and, 
but for last night, would to God 1 !iaw his youth bear such 
promise as thine!—Can nothing be said or done in thy. 
behalf ? " 

“ Nothing,” was the melancholy answer. “I havfr deserted 
my charge—the banner intrusted to me is lost—When the 
headsm.in and block are prepared, the head and trunk are 
ready to part company.” 

“ Nay, then, God have mercy I ” said De Vaux; “ yet would 
I rather than my best horse I had taken that watch myself. 
There is mystery in it, young man, as a jilain man may descry, 
though he cannot see through it. (Cowardice? pshaw! No^ 
cowaid ever fought as 1 have seen thee do.—Treachery? J i 
cannot think traitors die in their treason so calmly. Thou,hast 
been trained from thy post by some deep guile—some well- 
devised stratagem—the cry of some distressed maiden has 
caught thine ear, or the laughful look of some merry one 
has taken thine eye. Never blush for it, we have all been 
led aside by such gear. Come, 1 pray thee, make a clean 
conscience of it to me, instead of the priest—Richard is 
merciful when his mood is abated. Hast thou nothing to 
intrust to me?” 

Tlu^ unfortunate knight turned his face from the kind warrior, 
and answered, “Nothing.” 

And De Vaux, who had exhausted his topics of persuasion, 
arose and left the tent, with folded arms, and in melancholy 
deeper than he thought the occasion merited, even a miry with 
himsi-lf, to find that so simple a matter as the death of a 
Scottish man could affect him so nearly. 

“ Yet,” as he said to himself, “ though the rough-footed 
knaves be our enemies in Cumberland, in Palestine one almost 
considers them as brethren." 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Tis not her sente—for sure, in that 
There's nothing more than oonunon ; 

And all her wit it only chat, 

Like any other woman. 

Thr high-born Berengaria, daughter of Sanchez, King of 
Navarre, and the Queen-Consort of the heroic Riohard#^wa <4 
accounted one of the most beautiful women of the peno0« 
Her form was slight, though exquisitely moulded. She 
graced with a complexion not common in her couD^,%a 
profusion of fair hair, and features so extremely juvenile as 
to make her look several years younger than she really 
though in reality she was not above one-and-lwenty. Perhaps 
it was under the consciousness of this extremely juvenile 
appearance, that she alTecied, or at least practised, a little 
childish petulance and wilfulness of manner, not unbefitting, 
she might supjKise, a youthful bride, whose rank and age gave 
her a right to have her fantasies indulged and attended to. 
She was by nature perfectly good-humoured, and if her due 
share of admiration and homage (in her opinion a veiy large 
one) was duly resigned to her, no one could possess better 
temper, or a more friendly disposition; but then, like all 
despots, the more power that was voluntarily yielded to her, 
the more she desired to extend her sway. Sometimes, even 
when all her ambition was gratifi<*d, she chose to be a htile 
out of health, and a little out of spirits ; and physicians had >0 
toil their wits to invent names for imaginary maladies, while 
her ladies racked their imagination for new games, new head- 
gear, and new court-scandal, to pass away those unpleasant 
hours, during which their own situation was scarce to be 
greatly envied. Their most frequent resource for 'diverting 
this malady was some trick, or piece of mischief, practised 
upon each other; and the good Queen, in the buoyancy of 
her reviving spirits, was, to speak truth, rather too indifferent 
whether the frolics thus practised were entirely befitting her 
own dignity, or whether the pain which those suffered upon 
whom they were inflicted, was not beyond the proportion of 
pleasure which she herself derived from them. She was 
confident in her husband’s favour, in her high rank, and in 
her supposed power to make good whatever such pranks might 
cost others. In a word, she gamboled with the freedom of a 
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foiing lioness, who is unconscious of the weight ctf her own 
{)aws when laid on those whom she sports with. 

The Queen Berengaria loved her husband passionately, but 
she feared the loftiness and roughness of his character, and as 
she felt herself not to be his match in intellect, was not much 
pleased to see that he would often talk with Edith Plantagenet 
in preference to herself, simply because he found more amuse¬ 
ment in her conversation, a more comprehensive understanding, 
and a more noble cast of thoughts and sentiments, than his 
beautiful consort exhibited. Berengaria did not hate Edith on 
this account, far less meditate her any harm; for, allowing for 
some selfishness, her character was, on /.he whole, innocent and 
generous. But the ladies of her train, sharp-sighted in such 
matters, had for some time discovered, that a f)oignant jest at 
the expense of the Lady Edith was a specific for relieving her 
Grace of England's low spirits, and the discovery saved their 
imagination much toil. 

There was something ungenerous in this, because the Lady 
Edith was understood to be an orphan; and though she w'.is 
called Plantagenet, and the Fair Maid of Anjou, and admitted 
by Richard to certain privileges only granted to the royal family, 
and held her place in the circle accordingly, yet few knew, and 
none acejuainted with the Court of England ventured to ask, in 
what exact degree of relationship she stood to Cceur de Lipn. 
She had come with Eleanor, the celebrated Queen-Mother of 
England, and joined Richard at Messina, as one of the ladies 
destined to attend on Berengaria, whose nuptials then ap¬ 
proached. Richard treated his kinswoman with m\ich re¬ 
spectful observance, and the Queen made her her most 
constant attendant, and, even in despite of the petty jealousy 
which we have observed, treated her generally with suitable 
respect. 

The ladies of the household had, for a long time, no further 
advantage over Edith, than might be afforded by an oppor¬ 
tunity of censuring a less artfully disposed bead attire, or an 
unbecoming robe; for the lady was judged to be inferior in 
these m)rsteries. The silent devotion of the Scottish knight 
did'not, indeed, pass unnoticed; his liveries, his cognisances, 
his feats of arms, his mottoes and devices, were nearly watched, 
and occasionally made the subject of a passing jest But then 
came the pilgrimage of the Queen and her ladies to Engaddi, 
a journey which the Queen had undertaken under a vow for 
the recovery of her husband’s health, and which she had been 
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■•encouraged to carry into effect by the Archbishop of Tyre for 
'a political purpose. It was then, and in the chapel at tliat 
holy place, connected from above with a Ci^rmelite nunnery, 
from beneath with the cell of the anchorite, that one of the 
Queen's attendants remarked that secret sign of intelligence 
which Edith had made to her lover, and failed not instantly to 
communicate it to her Majesty. The Queen returned from 
her pilgrimage enriched with this admirable recipe against 
dulness or ennui, and her train was at the same time augmented 
by a present of two wretched dwarfs from the dethroned Queen 
of Jerusalem, as deformed and as crazy (the excellence of that 
unh.appy species) as an^ (jueen could have desired. One of 
Berengaria s idle amusements had been to try the effect of the 
sudden appearance of such ghastly and fantastic forms on 
the nerves of the knight when left alone in the chapel; 
but the jest had been lost by the composure of the Scot, 
and the interference of the anchorite, ishe had now tried 
another, of which the consequences promised to be more 
serious. 

The ladies again met after Sir Kenneth had retired from the 
tent; and the Queen, at first little moved by Edith's angry 
expostulations, only replied to her by upbraiding her piiidery, 
and by indulging her vit at the expense of the garb, nation, 
and, above all, the poverty, of the Knight of the l.»eopard, in 
whfch she displayed a good deal of playful malice, mingled 
with some humour, until Edith was compelled to carry tier 
anxiety to her separate apartment Butwlien, in the mornir^g, 
a female, whom Edith had intrusted to make enijuiry, broug .t 
word thdt the standard was missing, and its ctiampion vanisheLl, 
she burst into the Queen's apartment, and implored her to 
rise and proceed to the King’s tent without delay, and use 
her powerful mediation to prevent the evil con^uences 
of her jest 

'Fhe Queen, frightened in her turn, cast, as is usual, the 
blame of her own ftilly on those around her, and endeavoured 
to comfort Edith's grief, and appease her displeasure, by a 
thousand inconsistent arguments. She was sure no barm had 
chanced; the knight was sleeping, she fancied, after his night- 
watch. What though, for fear of the King's displeasure, he 
had deserted with the standard—it was but a piece of silk, and 
he but a needy adventurer; or if he was put under warding for 
a time, she would soon get the King to pardon him—it wat 
bat waiting to let Richard’s mood pass away. 
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Thus she continued talking thick and fast, and heaping^ 
together all sorts of inconsistencies, with the vain expectation 
of persuading both Edith and herself that no harm could come 
of a frolic, which in her heart she now bitterly repented. But 
while Edith in vain strove to intercept this torrent of idle talk, 
she caught the eye of one of the ladies who entered the Queen's 
apartment. There was death in her look of affright and horror, 
and Edith, at the first glance of her countenance, had sunk at 
once on the earth, had not strong necessity, and her own 
elevation of character, enabled her to maintain at least external 
composure. 

“ Madam," she said to the Queen,^** lose not another word 
in speaking, but save life—if, indeed,” she added, her voice 
choking as she said it, “life may yet be saved." 

“ It may be—it may,” answered the Lady Calista. “ I have 
just heard that he has been brought before the King—^it is not 
yet over—but,” she added, bursting into a vehement flood of 
weeping, in which personal apprehensions had some share, “it 
will soon, unless some course be taken.” 

“I will vow a golden candlestick to the Holy Sepulchre—a 
shrine of silver to Our Lady of Engaddi—a pall, worth one 
hundred bezants, to Saint Thomas of Orthez," said the Queen 
in extremity. 

“ Up, up, madam ! ” said Edith; “call on the saints if you 
list, but be your own best saint” 

“Indeed, madam,” said the terrified attendant, “the Lady 
Edith speaks truth. Up, madam, and let us to King Richard’s 
tent, and beg the poor gentleman’s life.” 

“ I will go—I will go instantly,” said the Queen, rising 
and trembling excessively ; while her women, in as great 
confusion as herself, were unable to render her those duties 
which were indispensable to her levee. Calm, composed, 
only pale as death, Edith ministered to the Queen with her 
own hand, and alone supplied the deficiencies of her numerous 
attendants. 

“ How you wait, wenches! " said the Queen, not able even 
then to forget frivolous distinctions. “ Suffer ye the I.Ady 
Edkh to do the duties of your attendance ?—Seest thou, Edith, 
they can do nothing—I shall never be attired in time. We will 
send for the Archbishop of Tyre, and employ him as a 
mediator.” 

“ O no, no! ” exclaimed Edith—" Go yourself, madam ; you 
have done the evil, do you confer the remedy.” 
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i ” I will go—I will go,” said the Queen; " but if Richard be 
' in his mood, i dare not speak to him—he will kill me!” 

“ Yet go, gracious madam,” said the Lady Calista, who 
best knew her mistress's temper; “not a lion in his fury coulo 
look upon such a face and form, and retain so much as an 
angry thought, far less a love-true knight like the royal Richard, 
to whom your slightest word would lie a command.” 

“Dost thou think so, Calista?” said the Queen. “Ah, 
thou little knowest—yet 1 will go. But see you here, what 
means this? You have bcdiamed me in green, a colour he 
detests. Lo you ! let me have a blue robe, and search for the 
ruby caicanet, which wa? part of the King of Cyprus’s ransom 
—it is either in the steel casket, or somewhere else.” 

“This, and a man’s life at stake ! ” said Edith, indignantly ; 
“it passes human patience. Remain at your ease, madam—I 
will go to King Richard. I am a paity interested—I will know 
if the honour of a poor maiden of his blood is to be so far 
lamfieied with, that her name shall be abused to train a 
brave gentleman from his duty, bring him within the com¬ 
pass of death and infamy, and make, at the same time, the 
glory of England a laughing-stock to the whole Christian 
army.” 

At this unexpected burst of passion, Bcrengaria listened with 
an almost stupihed look of fear and wonder. But as Edith was 
about to leave the tent, she exclaimed, though faintly, “ Stop 
her, stop her 1 ” 

“You must indeed stop, noble Lady Edith,” said CalisUi, 
taking her arm gently ; “ and you, royal madam, I am su. 
will go,’ and without further dallying. If the Lady Edith goes 
alone to the King, he will be dreadfully incensed, nor will it 
be one life that will stay his fury,” 

“ I will go—I will go,” said the Queen, yielding to pecessity ; 
and Edith reluctantly halted to wait her movements. 

They wc'-e now as speedy as she could have de.sired. The 
Queen hastily wrapped herself in a large loose mantle, which 
covered all inaccuracies of the toilet. In this guise, attended 
by Edith and her women, and preceded and followed by a few 
officers and men-at-arms, she hastened to the tent of her lion¬ 
like husband. 
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CHAPTER xvn 

Wsn every hair upon hit head a life. 

And every life were to be supplicated 

l(y numbers equal to those hairs quadrupled, 

Life after life should out like waning stars 
Hefore the daybreak—or as festive lamps, 

Which have lent lustre to the midnight revel, 

Each after each are quench'd when guests depart I 

Play. 

The entrance of Queen Berengaria into the interior of 
Richard’s pavilion was withstood, in the most respectful and 
reverential manner indeed, but still withstood, by the chamber¬ 
lains who watched in the outer tent &he could hear the stem 
command of the King from within, prohibiting their entrance. 

** You see,” said the Queen, appealing to Edith, as if she had 
exhausted all means of intercession in her power—“ I knew it 
—the King will not receive us." 

At the same time they heard Richard speak to some one 
vvithin,—“ Go, speed thine office quickly, sirrah, for in that con¬ 
sists thy mercy; ten bezants if thou deal’st on him at one blow.— 
And, hark thee, villain, observe if his cheek loses colour, or 
his eye falters ; mark me the smallest twitch of the features, or 
wink of the eyelid-^I love to know how brave souls meet death.” 

“ If he se<is my blade waved aloft without shrinking, he is 
the first ever did so,” answered a harsh deep voice, whicH a 
sense of unusual awe had softened into a sound much lower 
than its usual coarse tones. 

Edith could remain silent no longer. ” If your Grace,” she 
said to the Queen, “ make not your own way, I make it for 
you; or if not for your Majesty, for myself, at least.— 
Chamberlains, the Queen demands to sec King Richard—the 
wife to speak with her husband.” 

“ Noble lady,” said the officer, lowering his wand of office, 

it grieves me to g.iinsay you; but his Majesty is busied on 
matters of life and death.” 

“ And w-e seek also to speak with him on matters of life and 
death," said Edith.—" I will make entrance for your Grace.”— 
And putting aside the chamberlain with one hand, she laid 
hold on the curtain with the other. 

“I dare not gainsay her Majesty’s pleasure,” said the 
chamberlain, yielding to the vehemence of the fair petitioner; 
and, as he gave way, the Queen found herself obliged to enter 
the apartment of Richard. 
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The monarch was lying on his couch, and at some distance, 

awaiting his further commands, stood a man whose profession 
* it was not difficult to conjecture. He was clothed in a jejkin 
of red cloth, which reached scantly below the shoulders, leaving 
the arms bare from about half-way above the elbow, and as an 
upper garment he wore, when about as at present to betake 
himself to his dreadful office, a coat or tabard without sleeves, 

> something like that of a herald, made of dressed bull’s hide, 
and stained in the front with many a broad spot and speckle 
of dull crimson. The jerkin, and the tabard over it, reached 
the knee, and the nether stocks,, or covering of the legs, were 
of the same leather whi(j(i composed the tabard. A cap of 
rough shag served to hide the up|>er part of a visage, winch, 
iike that of a screech-owl, seemed desirous to conceal itself 
.from light—the lower part of the face being obscured by a huge 
'red beard, mingling with shaggy locks of the same colour. 
What features were seen were stem and misanthropiciil. The 
man’s figure was short, strongly made, with a neck like a bull, 
very broad shoulders, arms of great and disproportioned length, 
1 huge square trunk, and thick bandy legs. This truculent 
official leant on a sword, the blade of which W'as nearly four 
^feet and a half in length, while the handle of twenty inches, 
surrounded by a ring of lead plummets to counterpoise the 
weight of such a blade, rose considerably above the man’s 
head, as he rested his arho upon its hill, waiting for King 
Richard’s further directions. 

On the sudden entrance of the ladies, Richard, who Was 
then lying on his couch with his face towards the entrance, and 
resting ori his elbow as he spoke to his grisly attendant, flung 
himself hastily, as if displeased and surprised, to the other side, 
turning his back to the Queen and the females of her train, 
and drawing around him the covering of his couch, which, by 
his own choice, or more probably the flattering selectioo of his 
chamberlains, consisted of two lai^c lions’ skins, dressed in 
Venice with s ich admirable skill that they seemed softer than 
the hide of the deer. 

Berengaria, such as we have desaibed her, knew well—what 
woman knows not?—her own road to victory. After a hurried 
glance of undisguised and unaffected terror at the ghastly com* 
panion of her husband’s secret councils, she rush^ at once to 
the side of Richard’s couch, dropped on her knees, flung her 
vmantle from her shoulders, showing, as they hung down at 
their full length, her beautiful golden tresses, and while her 
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countenance seemed like the sun bursting through a cloud, 3 r<| 
bearing on its pallid front traces that its splendours have 1 
obscured, she seized upon the right hand of the King, which,^ 
as he assumed his wonted posture, had been employed in 
dragging the covering of his couch, and gradually pulling it to 
her with a force which was resisted, though but faintly, she 
possessed herself of that arm, the prop of Christendom, and 
the dread of Heathenesse, and, imprisoning its streng:h in 
both her little fairy hands, she bent upon it her brow, and^ 
united to it her lips. 

*‘What needs this, Berengaria ? ” said Richard, his head still 
averted, but his hand remaining unc^r her control. 

"Send away that man — his look kills me!" muttere^ 
Berengaria. 

" Begone, sirrah," said Richard, still without looking round. 
" What wait’st thou for ? art thou fit to look on these ladies ? " 

"Your Highness’s pleasure touching the head,” said the 
man. 

“Out with thee, dog'" answered Richard, "a Christian 
burial 1 ” 

The man disappeared, after casting a look upon the beautiful 
Queen, in her deranged dress and natural loveliness, with at 
smite of admiration more hideous in its expression than even 
his usual scowl of cynical hatred against humanity. ^ 

** And now, foolish wench, what wishest thou ? ” said Richard, 
turning slowly and half reluctantly round to his royal suppliant. 

But it was not in nature for any one, far less an admirer of 
beauty like Ricliard, to whom it stood only in the second rank 
to glory, to look without emotion on the countenance and the 
tremor of a creature so beautiful as Berengaria, or to feel, with¬ 
out sympathy, that her lips, her brow, were on his hand, andf 
that it was wetted by her tears. By degrees he turned on her 
his manly countenance, with the softest expression of which 
his large blue eye, which so often gleamed with insufferable 
light, was capable. Caressing her fair head, and mingling hifi 
large fingers in her beautiful and dishevelled locks, he raisec 
and tenderly kissed the cherub countenance which seemed 
de.sirous to hide itself in his hand. The robust form, the 
broad, noble brow, and majestic looks, the naked arm and 
shoulder, the lions* skins among which he lay, and the fair 
fragile feminine creature that kneeled by his side, might have 
served for a model of Hercules reconciling himself, after ir 
•quarrel, to his wife Dejanira. 
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^ “ And, once more, what seeks the lady of my heart in her 
;^ni^t’s pavilion, at this early and unwonted hour ? ” 

“ Pardon, my most gracious liege, pardon ! ” said the Queen, 
whose fears began again to unfit her for the duty of intercessor. 

“ Pardon ! for what ?” asked the King. 

“ First, for entering your royal presence too boldly and un¬ 
advisedly-" 

' She stopped. 

. “ Thou too boldly!—The sun might as well ask pardon be¬ 

cause his rays entered the windows of some wretch’s dungeon. 
But I was busied with work unfit for thee to witness, my gentle 
one, and I was unwilling, Asides, that thou shouldst risk thy 
precious health where sickness has been so lately rife.” 

“ But thou art now well ? ” said the Queen, still delaying the 
^communication which she feared to make. 

“ Well enough to break a lance on the bold crest of that 
champion who shall refuse to acknowledge thee the fairest 
dame in Christendom.” 

“Thou wilt not then refuse me one boon—only one—only 
a poor life ? " 

“ Ha!—proceed,” said King Richard, bending his brows. 

“ This unhappy Scottish knight-" murmured the Queen. 

“Speak not of him, madam,” exclaimed Richard, sternly; 
" he dies—his doom is fixed.” 

“{jay, my royal liege and love, 'tis but a silken banner 
neglected. Berengaria will give thee another broidered with 
her own hand, and rich as ever dallied with the wind. Every 
. pearl I have shall go to bedeck it, and with every pearl 1 wi) 
drop a te.ir of thankfulness to my generous knight! ” 

“ 'I'hou knowest not what thou say’st,” said the King, intcr- 
'rupting her in anger—“ Pearls ! can all the pearls of the East 
alone for a speck upon England’s honour—all the tears that 
ever woman’s eye wept wash away a stain on Richard’s fame ? 
—Go to, madam, know your place, and your time, and your 
‘ sphere. At present we have duties in which you cannot be 
our partner." 

“ Thou bear’s!, Edith,” whispered the Queen, “ we shall but 
incense him.” 

“Be it so,” said Edith, stepping forward.—“My lord—I, 
your poor kinswoman, crave you for justice rather than mercy; 
and to the cry of justice the ears of a monarch should be open 
'wt every time, place, and circumstance." 

“ Ha) our cousin Edith ?" said Richard, rising and sitting 
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apright on the side of his couch, covered with his long camisd:|| 
—“ She speaks ever king-like, and king-like will I answer her,l 
so she bring no request unworthy of herself or me." 

'I’he beauty of Edith was of a more intellectual and less 
voluptuous cast than that of the Queen; but impatience and 
anxiety had given her countenance a glow which it sometimes 
»rr’ .inU;d, and her mien had a ch.aracter of energetic dignity that 
anposcd silence for a moment even on Richard himself, who, 
U} judge by his looks, would willingly have interrupted her. 

"My lord," she said, ‘‘this good knight, whose blood you 
ure about to spill, hath done, in his time, service to Christendom, 
rie hath fallen from his duty, through a snare set for him in 
mere folly and idleness of spirit. A message sent to him- 
in the name of one who—why should I not speak it ?—it was in 
my own—induced him for an instant to leave his post—And 
wliat knight in the Christian camp might not have thus far 
tran.sgre.ssed at command of a maiden, who, poor howsoever 
in other qualities, hath yet the blood of Plantagenet in her 
vcin.‘; ? " 

" And you saw him, tlien, cousin?” replied the King, biting 
bis lip.s fo keep down his passion. 

" I did, my liege,” said E<lith. " It is no time to explain 
wherefore j I am here neither to exculpate myself nor to blame 
others." 

" And whe’-e did you do him such a grace?” 

" In the tent of her Majesty the Queen." 

" Of our royal consort!" said Richard. " Now by Heaven, 
by Saint George of England, and every other saint t^at treads 
its crystal floor, this is too audacious! I have noticed and 
overlooked this warrior’s insolent admiration of one so far 
above him, and I grudged him not that one of my blood 
should shed from her high-bom sphere such influence as the 
sun bestows on the world beneath—But, heaven and earth 1 
that you should have admitted him to an audience by night, in 
the very tent of our royal consort! and dare to offer this as an 
excuse for his disobedience and desertion! By my father’s 
soul, Edith, thou shalt rue this thy life long in a monastery !" 

A‘My liege,” said Edith, "your greatness licenses tyranny. 
My honour, Lord King, is as little touched as yours, and my 
lady the Queen can prove it if she think fit.—But I have 
already said, 1 am not here to excuse myself or inculpate 
others.—1 ask you but to extend to one, whose fault was 
committed under strong temptation, that mercy which even 
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ti/u yourseUi Lord King, must one day supplicate at a higher 
^ibunal, and for faults, perhaps, less venial." 

"Can this be Edith Flantagenet?" said the King, bitterly, 
—“ Edith Plantagenet, the wise and the noble ?—Or is it socd»* 
love-sick woman, -•vho cares not for her own fame in couiparison 
of the life of her paraniour ? Now, by King Henry's soul! 
little hinders but 1 order thy minion’s skull to be brought from 
die gibbet, and fixed as a perpetual ornament by the crucifix lu 
,hy cell! ” 

” And if thou dost send it from the gibbet to be placed for 
ever in my sight," said Edith, “ I will say it is a relic of a good 
knight, cruelly and unwj^rthily done to death by"—(she 
cfiecked herself)—“ by one, of whom 1 shall only say he should 
have known better how to reward chivalry. Muiion call'st 
*hou him ? " she continued, with increasing vehemence. “ He 
was indeed my lover, and a most true one; but never sought 
he grace from me by look or word, contented with such humble 
observance as men pay to the saints.—And the good, the 
yaliant, the faithful, must die for this!" 

“Oh, peace, peace, for pity’s sake,” whispered the (jucen; 
“ you do but offend him more 1 ” 

“ I care not,” said Edith ; “ the spotless virgin fears not the 
/aging lion ! Let him work his will on this worthy knight. 
'Edith, for whom he dies, will know how to weep his memory ; 
to rn^ no one shall speak more of politic alliances, to be sanc¬ 
tioned with this poor hand. I could not—I would not—have 
been his bride living—our degrees were too distant. But 
death unites the high and the low— I am henceforward thr 
spouse of the grave." 

The King was about to answer with much anger, when a 
^^melite monk entered the apartment hastily, his head and 
person muffled in the long mantle and hood of striped cloth of 
the coarsest texture, which distinguished his order, and liingirig 
himself on his knees before the King, conjured him, by every 
holy word and sign, to stop the execution, 

' “ Now, by both sword and sceptre I " said Richard, “ the 

world arc leagued to drive me mad!—Fools, women, and 
monks, cross me at every step. How comes he to live 
still?” 

' “ My gracious liege,” said the monk, “ I entreated of the Lord 

of Gilsland to stay the execytion until 1 had thrown myself at 
\ our royal-” 

“ And he was wilful enough to grant thy request ? ” said tb« 
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King ; " but it is of a piece with his wonted obstinacy—iVri 
•viiat is it thou hast to say ? Speak, in the fiend's name!" 

“ My lord, there is a weighty secret—but it rests under the 
seal of confession—I dare not tell or even whisper it—but I 
swear to thee by my holy order—by the habit which I wear, 
by the blessed Elias, our founder, even him who was translated 
without suffering the ordinary pangs of mortality—that this 
youth hath divulged to me a secret, which, if 1 might confide 
it to thee, would utterly turn thee from thy bloody purpose in' 
regard to him.” 

” Good father," said Richard, “ that I reverence the Church, 
let the arms which I now wear fer her sake bear witness. 
Give me to know this secret, and I will do what shall seem 
fitting in the matter. But 1 am no blind Bayard, to take a 
leap in the dark under the stroke of a pair of priestly* spurs.” 

” My lord,” said the holy man, throwing back his cowl and 
upper vesture, and discovering under the latter a garment of 
goat-skin, and from beneath the former a visage so wildly 
wasted by climate, fast, and penance, as to resemble rather the 
apparition of an animated skeleton than a human face, “for 
twenty years have I macerated this miserable body in the 
caverns of Engaddi, doing penance for a great crime. Think 
you I, who am dead to the world, would contrive a falsehood 
to endanger my own soul, or that one, bound by the .most 
sacred oaths to the contrary—one such as I, who have but 
one longing wish connected with earth, to wit, the rebuilding 
of our Christian Zion—would betray the secrets of the con¬ 
fessional ? Both are alike abhorrent to my very soul," 

” So," answered the King, *' thou art that hennit of whom 
men speak so much? I'hou art, I confess, like enough tq 
those spirits which walk in dry places, but Richard fears no 
hobgoblins; and thou art he, too, as I bethink me, to whom 
the Christian princes sent this very criminal to open a com¬ 
munication with the Soldan, even while I, who ought to have 
beer I first consulted, lay on my sick-bed ? Thou and they 
may content themselves—I will not put my neck into the loop 
of a Carmelite's girdle. And for your envoy, he shall die, the 
rither and the sooner that thou dost entreat for him." 

Now God be gracious to thee, Lord King!" said the 
hermit, with much emotion; ** thou art setting that mischief 
on foot which thou wilt hereafter wish thou hadst stopped,, 
though it had cost thee a limb. Rash, blinded man, yet for'- 
hear!” 
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, " Away, away,” cried the King, stamping; “ the siin has 

*'isen on the dishonour of England, and it is not yet avenged.— 
Ladies and priest, withdraw, if ye would not hear orders which 
would displease you; for, by Saint George, I swear-” 

“Swear not!” said the voice of one who had just then 
entered the pavilion. 

“ Ha I my learned Hakim,” said the King; “come, 1 hope, 
.to tax our generosity.” 

“1 come to request instant speech with you—instant, and 
touching matters of deep interest." 

“ First look on my wife, Hakim, and let her know in you 
the preserver of her husband.” 

4 “ It is not for me," said the physician, folding his arms with 
an air of Oriental modesty and reverence, and bending his eyes 
^ on the ground,—“ It is not for me to look upon beauty un¬ 
veiled, and armed in its splendours." 

“ Retire, then, Berengaria," said the monarch ; “ and, Edith, 
do you retire also. Nay, renew not your importunities! 'I'lns 
I give to them, that the execution shall not be till high noon. 
—Go, and be pacified.—Dearest Berengaria, begone.— Edith,” 
he added, with a glance which struck terror even into the 
courageous soul of his kinswoman, “ go, if you arc wise." 

‘ The females withdrew, or rather hurried from the lent, rank 
an(^ ceremony forgotten, much like a flock of wild fowl huddled 
together, against whom the falcon has made a recent stooj». 

They returned from thence to the Queen's pavilion, to in¬ 
dulge in regrets and recriminations, equally unavailing. Edifh 
• was the, only one who seemed to disdain these ordina; • 
channels of sorrow. Without a sigh, without a tear, without a 
word of upbraiding, she attended upon the Queen, whose weak 
temperament showed her sorrow in violent hysterical ecstasies, 
and passionate hypochondriacal effusions, in tfie course of 
which Edith sedulously, and even affectionately, attended her. 

“It is impossible she can have loved this knight," said 
Florisc to Calista, her senior in attendance upon the Queen's 
person. “ We have been mistaken; she is but sorry for bis 
fate, as for a stranger who has come to trouble oo her 
aciount." 

“ Hush, hush,” answered her more experienced and more 
observant comrade; “she is of that proud bouse of Planta- 
genet, who never own that a hurt grieves them. While they 
^ have themselves been bleeding to death under a mortal wouodi 
they have been known to bind up the scratches sustained by 
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their more faint-hearted comrades. — Florise, we have dor 
frightfully wrong; and for my own part/1 would buy wit/ 
every jewel 1 have, that our fatal jest had remained unacted.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 

Tbia work deairet a planetary intelUEence 

Of Jupiter and Sol; and those great spirits ^ 

Are proud, fantastical. It asks great charges 
I'o entice them from the guiding of their sfmerea, 

I'o wait OB mortals. 

Albuma/ak. 

The hermit followed the ladies from the pavilion of Richard, 
as shadow follows a beam of sunshine when the clouds are 
driving over the face of the sun. Bui he turned on the thres¬ 
hold, and held up his hand towards the King in a warning, or 
almost a menacing posture, as he said, “Woe to him who 
rejects the counsel of the Church, and betaketh himself to the 
foul divan of the infidel! King Richard, 1 do not yet shake 
the dust from my feet and depart from thy encampment—the 
sword falls not—but it hangs but by a hair.—Haughty monarch, 
we shall meet again.” 

“Be it so, haughty priest,” returned Richard, “prouder in 
tliy goat-skins than princes in purple and fine linen.” 

The hermit vanished from the tent, and the King continued, 
addressing the Arabian, “ Do the dervises of the East, wise 
Hakim, use such familiarity with their princes?” 

“ The dervise,” replied Adonbec, “ should be either a sage 
or a madman; there is no middle course for him who wears 
tlie khirkhah, who watches by night, and fasts by day. Hence, 
hath he either w'isdom enough to bear himself discreetly in the ' 
presence of princes, or else, having no reason bestowed on him, 
he is not responsible for his own actions.” 

“ Methinks our monks have adopted chiefly the latter 
character,” said Richard—“ But to the matter. In what can I 
pleasure you, my learned physician ? ” 

“ Great King,” said El Hakim, making his profound Oriental 
obeisance, “ let thy servant speak one word, and yet live. I 
would remind thee that thou owest—not to me, their humble 
instrument—but to the Intelligences, whose benefits 1 dispense 
to mortals, a life-” 

“ And I warrant me thou wouldst have another in requital, 
ha ? ” interrupted the King. 
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” Sach is my humble prayer," said the Hakim, '* to the great 
*Vlelech Ric—even the life of this good knight who is doomed 
to die, and but for such fault as was committed by the Sultan 
Adam, sumamed Aboulbeschar, or the father of all men." 

" And thy wisdom might remind thee, Hakim, that Adam 
died for it," said the King, somewhat sternly, and then began 
to pace the narrow space of his tent with some emotion, 
and to talk to himself. “ Why, God-a-mercy! I knew what he 
'desired as soon as ever he entered the pavilion ! Here is one 
poor life justly condemned to extinction, and I, a king and a 
soldier, who have slain thousands by my command, and scores 
with my own hand, am tp have no power over it, although the 
honour of my arms, of my house, of my very Queen, hath been 
attainted by the culprit—By Saint George, it makes me laugh!— 
By Saint, Louis, it reminds me of Blondel’stale of an enchanted 
castle, where the destined knight was withstood successively 
in his purpose of entrance by forms and figures the most 
dissimilar, but all hostile to his undertaking! No sooner one 
sunk than another appeared—Wife—kinswoman—hermit— 
Hakim—each appears in the lists as soon as the other is 
defeated!—Why, this is a single knight fighting against the 
whole of the tournament—ha ! ha! ha !"—And Richard 
>*'*aghed aloud; for he had, in fact, begun to change his mood, 
his resentment being usually too violent to be of long en* 
durance. 

The physician meanwhile looked on him with a countenance 
of surprise, not unmingled with contempt; for the Easteru 
people make no allowance for those mercurial changes in th. 
temper, and consider open laughter, upon almost any account, 
as derogatory to the dignity of man, and becoming only to 
women and children. Ac length, the sage addressed the King, 
when he saw him more composed. 

“ A doom of death should not issue from laughing lips.— 
Let thy servant hope that thou hast granted him this man's 
life.” 

*^Take the freedom of a thousand captives instead,” said 
Richard ; “ restore so many of thy countrymen to their tents 
and families, and I will give the warrant instantly. This man's 
life can avail thee nothing, and it is forfeited." 

“All our lives are forfeited," said the Hakim, putting hk 
hand to his cap. “But the great Creditor is merciful, and 
exacts not the pledge rigorously nor untimely." 

“Thou canst show me," said Richard, “no special interest 
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thou hast to become intercessor betwixt me and the executic 
o( justice, to which 1 am sworn as a crowned king.” 

” Thou art sworn to the dealing forth mercy as well as" 
justice,” said El Hakim; "but what thou seekest, great King, 
b the execution of thine own will. And for the concern I have 
in this request, know that many a man’s life depends upon thy 
granting this boon.” 

" Explain thy words,” said Richard; " but think not to' 
impose upon me by false pretexts.” \ 

" Re it far from thy servant! ” said Adonbec. " Know, 
then, that the medicine to which thou. Sir King, and many 
one beside, owe their recovery, is a tjlisman, composed under 
certain aspects of the heavens, when the Divine Inu lligenccs 
aru most propitious. I am but the poor administrator of its 
virtues. I dip it in a cup of water, observe the fitting hour to 
adminstcr it to the patient, and the potency of the draught 
works the cure.” 

“ A most rare medicine,” said the King, " and a commodious! 
and, as it may be carried in the leech’s purse, would save the 
whole caravan of camels which they require to convey drugs 
and physic-stuff—I marvel there is any other in use.” 

”1; is written,” answered the Hakim, with imperturbable 
gravity, ‘“Abuse not the steed which hath borne thee from 
the battle.’ Know, that such talismans might indeed oe 
framed, but rare has been the number of adepts who have 
dared to undertake the af)plication of their virtue. Severe 
restrictions, painful observances, fasts, and penance, are 
necessary qn the part of the sage who uses this mode or cure; 
and if, through neglect of these preparations, by his love oil 
ease, or his indulgence of sensual appetite, he omits to cure at , 
least twelve persons within the course of each moon, the virtue 
of the divine gift departs from the amulet, and both the last 
patient and the physician will be exposed to speedy misfortune, 
neither will they survive the year. I require yet one life to 
make up the appointed number.” 

*• Go out into the camp, good Hakim, where thou wilt find 
«-many,” said the King, “and do not seek to rob my headsman 
oftliV patients; it is unbecoming a mediciner of thine eminence 
to interfere with the practice of another.—Besides, I cannot 
see how delivering a criminal from the death he deserves, 
should go to make up thy tale of miraailous cures.” 

" When thou const show why a draught of cold water should 
have cured thee, when the most precious drugs failed,” said 
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ttte Hakim, "thou mayst reason on the other mysteries 
‘ attendant on this matter. For myself, I am inefficient to the 
(^eat work, having this morning touched an unclean animal. 
Ask, therefore, no further questions; it is enough that, by 
sparing this man’s life at my request, you will deliver yourself, 
great King, and thy servant, from a great danger.” 

"Tfark thee, Adonbec," replied the King, "I have no 
X)bjectiua that leeches should wrap their words in mist, and 
Vpretend to derive knowledge from the stars; but when you bid 
Richard Plantagenet fear that a danger will fall upon him from 
some idle omen, or omitted ceremonial, you speak to no 
ignorant Saxon, or doting old woman, who foregoes her purpose 
because a hare crosses (he path, a raven croaks, or a cat 
ineezes.” 

" I cannot hinder your doubt of my words,” said Adonbec; 

'" but yet,* let my lord the King grant that truth is on the tongue 
of his servant. Will he think it just to deprive the world, and 
every wretch who may sufler by the pains which so lately 
reduced him to that couch, of the benefit of this most virtuous 
talisman, rather than extend his forgiveness to one poor 
criminal? Bethink you. Lord King, that, though thou canst 
slay thousands, thou canst not restore one man to health. 
Kings have the power of Satan to torment, sages that of Allah 
to heal; beware how thou hinderest the good to humanity, 
which thou canst not thyself render. Thou canst cut off the 
head, but not cure the aching tooth,” 

" This is over insolent,” said the King, hardening himself, 
as the Hakim assumed a more lofty and almost a commanding 
cone. "-We took thee for our leech, not for our counsellor, 
or conscience-keeper.” 

“ And is it thus the most renowned Prince of Frangistan 
repays benefit done to his royal person?” said £1 Hakim, 
exchanging the humble and stooping posture, in which'he had 
hitherto solicited the King, for an attitude lofty and command 
ing. "Know, then,” he said, “that through every court of 
\ Europe and Asia—to Moslem and Nazarene—to knight and 
lady—wherever harp is heard and sword worn—wherever 
honour is loved and infamy detested, to every quarter of the 
world will 1 denounce thee, Melech Ric, as thankless and un¬ 
generous ; and even the lands—if there be any such—that never 
heard of thy renown, shall yet be acquainted with thy shame 1 ” 

“ Are these terms to me, vile infidel,” said Richard, striding 
up to him in fury. “ Art weary of thy life ? ” 
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" Strike 1 ” said El, Hakim; ** thine own deed shall thfin 
paint thee more worthless than could my words, though eac , 
had an hornet's sting." 

Richard tamed fiercely from him, folded his arms, traverse i 
the tent as before, and then exclaimed, Thankless and uo* 
generous ?—as well be termed coward and infidel!—Hakim, 
thou hast chosen thy boon; and though I had rather thou 
hadst asked my crown-jewels, yet I may not, king-like, refus' 
thee. Take this Scot, therefore, to thy keeping; the provos,^ 
will deliver him to thee on this warrant.” 

He hastily traced one or two lines, and gave them to the 
physician. ** Use him as thy bond-slave, to be disposed of as 
thou wilt—only, let him beware how’he comes before the eye^ 
of Richard. Hark thee, thou art wise; he hath been ovt 
bold among those in whose fair looks and weak judgments w 
trust our honour, as you of the East lodge your treasures in 
caskets of silver wire, as fine and as frail as the web of a 
gossamer." 

“'rhy servant understands the words of the King,” said the 
sage, at once resuming the reverent style of address in which 
he had commenced, “ When the rich carpet is soiled, the 
fool pointeth to the stain, the wise man covers it with his 
marute. 1 have heard my lord’s pleasure, and to hear is tc 
obey." 

“It is well,” said the King; “let him consult his^owr 
safety, ami never appear in my presence more.—Is ther 
aught else in which I may do thee pleasure?” 

“The bounty of the King hath filled my cup to the brim," 
said the sage; “ yea, it hath been abundant as the fountaii 
which sprung up amid the cam;) of the descendants of Israel 
when the rock was stricken by the rod of Moussa Ben 
Amran.” 

“Ay, but," said the King, smiling, “it required, as in tb 
desert, a hard blow on the rock ere it yielded its treasures, 
would that I knew something to pleasure thee, which 1 migb 
yield as freely as the natural fountain sends forth its waters.” 

“ I>et me touch that victorious hand,” 4aid the sage, “ i 
taken, that if Adonbec el Hakim should hereafter demand . 
k>oon of Richard of England, he may do so, yet plead hii 
command." 

“Thou hast hand and glove upon it, man," replir 
Richard; “ only, if thou couldst consistently make op thy ts 
of patients without craving me to deliver from punishment 
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those who have deserved it, I would more willingljr discharge 
my debt in some other form." 

“ May thy days be multiplied ! ” answered the Hakim, and 
withdrew from ^e apartment after the ustikl deep obeisance. 

King Richard gazed after him as he departed, like one but 
half-satisfied with what had passed. 

“Strange pertinacity,” he said, “in this Hakim, and a 
wonderful chance to interfere between that audacious Scot and 
^the chastisement he has merited so richly. Yet, let him live! 
there is one brave man the more in the world.—And now for 
the Austrian.—Ho, is the Baron of Gilsland there without ? ” 
Sir Thomas de Vaux thus summoned, his bulky form 
speedily darkened the o|Jening of the pavilion, while behind 
him glided as a spectre, unannounced, yet unopposed, the 
savage form of the hermit of Engaddi, wrapped in his goat¬ 
skin maittle. 

Richard, without noticing his presence, called in a loud tone 
to the baron, “ Sir Thomas de Vaux of I^nercost and Gilsland, 
take trumpet and herald, and go instantly to the tent of hiro 
whom they call Archduke of Austria, and sec that it be when 
the press of his knights and vassals is greatest around him,— 
^as is likely at this hour, for the German boar breakfasts ere he 
hears mass,—enter his presence with as little reverence as thou 
'*mayst, and impeach him, on the part of Richard of England, 
that‘he hath this night, by his own hand, or that of others, 
tolen from its staff the banner of England. Wherefore, say to 
rim our pleasure, that, within an hour from the time of my 
speaking, he restore the said baiuier with all reverence—he 
imself and his principal barons waiting the whilst with heads 
jjcovered, and without their robes of honour; and that, more¬ 
over, he pitch beside it, on the one hand, his own banner of 
Austria reversed, as that which hath been dishonoured theft 
ad felony—and, on the other, a lance, bearing the blooi^' head 
^ him who was his nearest counsellor, or assistant, in this base 
ijury; and say that, such our bdiests being punctually dis- 
larged, we will, for the take of our vow, and the weal of the 
oly Land, forgive his other forfeits.” 

“And how if the Duke of Austria deny all accession to this 
:n of wrong and of felony?” said Thomas de Vaux. 

“Tell him,” replied the King, “we will prove it upon his 
dy^—ay, were he backed with his two bravest champions, 
ight-like will we prove it, on foot or on horse, in die desert 
in the field, time, place, and arms, all at his own dioice.” 
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" Bethink you of the peace of God and the Churct^ o^y 
liege lord,” said the Haron of Gilsland, " among those priocef 
engaged in this holv Crusade.” 

Bethink you how to execute my commands, my liege 
vassal,” answered Richard, impatiently. “ Methinks men 
expect to turn our purpose by their breath, as boys blow 
feathers to and fro—Peace of the Church 1—who, I prithee, 
minds it? The peace of the Church, among Crusaders, implies^ 
war with the Saracens, with whom the princes have made truc^ 
and the one ends with the other. And, besides, see you not 
how every prince of them is seeking his own several ends?— 

1 will seek mine also, and that is honour. For honour I came 
hither, and if I may not win it updn the Saracens, at least 1 
will not lose a jot from any respect to this paltry Duke, though 
he were bulwarked and buttressed by every prince in the 
Crusade.” 

l)c Vaux turned to obey the King’s mandate,‘shrugging his 
shoulders at the same time, the bluntness of his nature being 
unable to conceal that its tenor went against his judgment. 
But the hermit of Engaddi stepped forward, and assumed the 
air of one charged with higher commands than those of a mere 
earthly potentate. Indeed, his dress of shaggy skins, bin 
uncombed and untrimmed hair and beard, his lean, wild, ana 
contorted features, and the almost insane lire which gleamed 
from under his bushy eyebrows, made him approach nearly to 
our idea of some seer of Scripture, who, charged with high 
mission to the sinful kings of Judah or Israel, descended from 
the rocks and caverns in which he dwelt in abstracted solitude, 
to abash earthly tyrants in the midst of their pride, by discharg-* 
ing on them the blighting denunciations of Divine Majesty, 
even as the cloud discharges the lightnings with which it is 
fraught, on the pinnacles and towers of castles and palaces. In 
the midst of his most wayward mood, Richard respected the 
Church and its ministers, and though offended at the intrusion 
of the hermit into his tent, he greeted him with respect; at the 
b.'ime time, however, making a sign to Sir Thomas de Vaux to 
hasten on his message. 

“^But the hermit prohibited the baron, by gesture, look, and 
word, to stir a yard on such an errand; and holding up his 
bare arm, from which the goat-skin mantle fell back in;J 
the violence of his action, he waved it aloft, meagre with ^ 
famine, and wealed with the blows of the disdpline. 

** In the name of Gpd, and of the most holy Father, the vicfr 
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g^reat of the Christian Church upon earth, I prohibit this most 
profane, bloodthirsty, and brutal defiance, betwixt two C'hristian 
princes, whose shoulders are signed with ^ the blcsstnl mark 
under which they swore brotherhood. Woe to him by whom 
it is broken!—Richard of England, recall the most unhallowed 
message thou hast given to that l>aroD—Danger and Death are 

nigh thee!—the dagger is glancing at thy very ihrogt-* *’ 

« “ Danger and Death are playmates to Richard,” answered 
ihc monarch, proudly; “ and he hath braved too nany swords 
to fear a dagger.” 

” Danger and Death are near,” replied the seer; and sinking 
his voice to a hollow, unearthly tone, he added, “ And after 
death the judgment! ” 

’ ** Good and holy father,” said Richard, “ I reverence thy 
person and thy sancitity-” 

“ Reverence not me! ” interrupted the hermit; '* reverence 
sooner the vHest insect that crawls by the sh(»rcs of the Dead 
Sea, and feeds upon its accursed slime. Bui reverence Him 
whose commands I speak—Reverence Him whose sepulchre 
you have vowed to rescue—Revere the oath of concord whicli 
you have sworn, and break not the silver cord of union and 
^delity with which you have bound yourself to your princely 
confederates.” 


"Good father,” said the King, "you of the Church seem to 
me to presume somewhat, if a layman may say so much, upon 
the dignity of your holy character. Without challenging your 
right to take charge of our conscience, methinks you might 
leave us the charge of our own honour.” 

" Presume! ” repeated the hermit; " is it for me to presume, 
royal Richard, who am but the bell obeying the hand of the 
sexton—but the senseless and worthless trumpet, carrying the 
command of him who sounds it ?—See, on my knees I throw 
myself before thee, inrplonng thee to have mercy on Cbristen- 
dom, on England, and on thyself!” 

"Rise, rise,” said Richard, compelling him to stand up; 
"it beseems not that knees, which are so frequently bended 
to the Deity, should press the ground in honour of man. 
What dango* awaits us, reverend father? and when stood 
the power of England so low that the noisy bluster of this 
lOew-made Duke's displeasure should alarm her, or her 


monarch ? " 

" 1 have looked forth from my mountain turret upon the 
starry host of heaven, as each in his midnight circuit uttered 
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wisdom to another, and knowledge to the few who can onder- 
stand their voice. There sits an enemy in thy House of Life, 
Lord King, malign at once to thy fame, and thy prosperity— 
an emanation of Saturn, menacing thee with instant and bloody 
peril, and which, but thou yield thy proud will to the rule of 
thy duty, will presently crush the^ even in thy pride.” 

“Away, away! this is heathen science,” said the King. 
"Christians practise it not—wise men believe it not—Old 
man, thou dotest.” 

“ I dote not, Richard,” answered the hermit; "lam not so 
happy. I know my condition, and that some portion of reason 
is yet permitted me, not for my own use, but that of the 
Church, and the advancement of tne Cross. I am the blind 
man who holds a torch to others, though it yields no light to 
himself. Ask me touching what concerns the weal of Christen¬ 
dom, and of this Crusade, and I will speak with thee as the 
wisest counsellor on whose tongue persuasion ever sat. Speak 
to me of my own wretched l^'ing, and my words shall be those 
of the maniac outcast which I am.” 

" 1 would not break the bands of unity asunder among the 
princes of the Crusade,” said Richard, with a mitigated tone 
and manner; " but what atonement can they render me for the 
injustice and insult which I have sustained?” 

" Even of that I am prepared and commissioned to speak 
by the Council, which, meeting hastily at the summons of Philip 
of France, have taken measures for that effect." 

"Strange,” replied Richard, "that others should treat of 
what is due to the wounded majesty of England I" 

"They are willing to anticipate your demands} if it be 
possible,” answered the hermit " In a body, they consent that 
the banner of England be replaced on Saint George’s Mount, 
and they lay under ban and condemnation the audacious 
criminal, or criminals, by whom it was outraged, and will 
announce a princely reward to any who shall denounce the 
delinquent’s guilt, and give his flesh to the wolves and 
ravens." 


"And Austria,” said Richard, "upon whom rest such strong 
presumptions that he was the author of the deed ? ” 

"To prevent discord in the host,” replied the hennit, 

" Austria will dear himself of the suspicion, by submitting 
whatsoever ordeal the Patriarch of Jerusalem shall impose," ’ 
“ Will he dear himself by the trial by combat ? * said King 


Richard. 
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“His oath prohibits it,” said the hermit; “and, moreover, 

iht Council of the Princes-" 

'*Will neither authorize battle against the Saracens,” inter¬ 
rupted Richard, ** nor against any one else. But it is enough, 
father; thou hast shown me the folly of proceeding as I 
designed in this matter. You shall sooner light your torch in 
a puddle of rain, than bring a spark out of ii cold-blooded 
^ coward. Iliere is no honour to be gained on Austria,*^^and so 
' let him pass.—I will have him perjure himself, however; I 
will insist on the ordeal.—How 1 shall laugh to hear his 
clumsy fingers hiss, as he grasps the red-hot globe of iron!— 
Ay, or his huge mouth riven, and his gullet swelling to 
suffocation, as he ende&vours to swallow the consecrated 
toad!” 

“Peace, Richard,” said the hermit “Oh, peace, for shame 
if not for charity! Who shall praise or honour princes who 
insult and calumniate each other ? Alas I that a creature so 
noble as thou art—so accomplished in princely thoughts and 
princely daring — so fitted to honour Christendom by thy 
actions, and, in thy calmer mood, to rule her by thy wisdom, 
should yet have the brute and wild fury of the lion, mingled 
.with the dignity and courage of that king of the forest 1 ” 

He remained an instant musing with bis eyes fixed on the 
ground, and then proceeded,—“ But Heaven, that knows our 
impqrfect nature, accepts of our imperfect obedience, and hath 
delayed, though not averted, the bloody end of thy daring life. 
The destroying angel hath stood still, as of old, by the 
threshing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite, and the blade 
'drawn in. his hand, by which, at no distant date, Richard the 
Lion-hearted shall bt as low as the meanest peasant” 

" Must it then be so soon ? ” said Richard. “ Yet, even so 
be it May my course be bright, if it be but brief.” 

“ Alas ! noble King,” said the solitary, and it seemed as if a 
tear (unwonted guest) were gathering in his dry and ^lazened 
eye; “short and melancholy, marked with mortihcation, and 
calamity, and captivity, is the span that divides thee from the 
grave which yawns for thee—a grave in which thou shalt be 
laid, witliout lineage to succeed thee, without the tears of a 
people, exhausted by thy ceaseless wars, to lament thee, without 
^having extended the knowledge of thy subjects, without having 
done aught to enlarge their happiness.” 

“But not without renown, monk, not without the tears 
ot tbe lady of my love! These consolations, which thou 
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canst neither know nor estimate, await upon Richard to his 
grave.” > 

“ Do I not know—I not estimate, the value of minstrers 
praise, and of lady’s love ! ’* retorted the hermit, in a tone 
which for a moment seemed to emulate the enthusiasm of 
Richard himself. ” King of England,” he continued, extend¬ 
ing his emaciated arm, " the blood which boils in thy blue 
veins ^s not more noble than that which stagnates in mine. 
Few and cold as the drops are, they still are of the blood of 
the royal Lusignan—of the heroic and sainted Godfrey. I am 
—that is, I was when in the world—Alberick Mortemar-” 

“.Whose deeds,” said Richard, “have so often filled Fame’s 
trumpet! Is it so?—can it be so?—Could such a light as 
thine fall from the horizon of chivalry, and yet men be 
uncertain where its embers h.id alighted?” 

“Seek a fallen star,” said the hermit, “and thou‘Shalt only 
light on some foul jelly, which, in shooting through the horizon, 
has assumed for a moment an appearance of splendour. 
Richard, if I thought that rending the bloody veil from my 
horrible fate could make thy proud heart stoop to the discipline 
of the Church, I could find in my heart to tell thee a tale, 
which I have hitherto kept gnawing at my vitals in conceal¬ 
ment, like the self-devoted youth of Heathenesse. Listen, then^, 
Richard, and may the grief and despair, which cannot avail this 
wretched remnant of what was once a man, be powerful as an 
example to so noble, yet so wild a being as thou art I Yes, I 
will—I will tear open the long hidden wounds, although in thy 
very presence they should bleed to death ! ” 

King Richard, upon whom the history of Alberick of 
Mortemar had made a deep impression in his early years, when 
minstrels were regaling his father’s halls with legends of the 
Holy l^d, listened with respect to the outlines of a tale, 
which, darkly and imperfectly sketched, indicated sufficiently 
the cause of the partial insanity of this singular and most 
unhappy being. 

“ I need not,” he said, "tell thee that I was noble in birth, 
high in fortune, strong in arms, wise in counsel All these 1 
yras; but while the noblest ladies in Palestine strove whicih 
should wind garlands for my helmet, my love was fixed— 
unalterably and devotedly fixed—on a maiden of low degreej 
Her father, an ancient soldier of the Cross, saw our passiof^ 
and knowing the difference betwixt us, saw no other refuge for 
his daughter’s honour than to place her within the shadow of 
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the cloister. I returned from a distant expeditioni loaded with 
spoils and honour, to find my happiness was destroyed for ever! 
1, too, sought the cloister, and Satan, who had marked me for 
his own, breathed into my heart a vapour of spiritual pride, 
which ‘could only have had its source in his own infernal 
regions. I had risen as high in the Church as before in the 
State—1 was, forsooth, the wise, the self-sufficient, the im- 
, peccable ! — I was the counsellor of councils — I was the 
director of prelates—how should I stumble—wherefore should 
1 fear temptation ?—Alas ! I became confessor to a sisterhood, 
and amongst that sisterhood 1 found tlie louc-loved, the long 
lost Spare me further, confession t — A fallen nun, whose 
guilt was avenged by self-murder, sleeps soundly in the vaults 
df Engaddi, white above her very graye, gibbers, moans, and 
roars a creature, to whom but so much reason is left as may 
suffice to'render him completely sensible to his fate !'* 

*' Unhappy man i ” said Richard, 1 wonder no longer at thy 
misery, llow didst thou escape the doom, which tlie canons 
denounce against thy offence ? ” 

“ Ask one who is yet in the gall of worldly bitterness," said 
the hermit, “ and he will speak of a life spared for personal 
aspects, and from consideration to high birth. But, Ridiard, 
/tell thee, that Providence hath preserved me, to lift me on 
high as a light and beacon, whose ashes, when this earthly fuel 
is burnt out, must yet be flung into Tophet. Withered and 
shrunk as this poor f^orm is, it is yet animated with two spirits 
—one active, shrewd, and piercing, to advocate the cause of 
Church of Jerusalem; one mean, abject, and despairing, 
fluctuating between madness and misery, to mourn over my own 
wretchedness, and to guard holy relics, on which it would be 
most sinful for me even to cast my eye. Pity me not I—it is 
but sin to pity the loss of such an abject—pity me not, but 
profit by my example* Thou standest on the highest, and 
therefore on the most dangerous pinnacle, occupied by any 
Christian prince. Thou art proud of heart, loose of life, 
bloody of hand. Put from thee the sins which are to thee as 
daughters; though they be dear to the sinful Adam, expel 
these adopted furies from thy breast—thy pride, thy luxury, thy 
blood-thirstiness!" 

V “ He raves," said Richard, turning from the solitary to De 
Vaux, as one who felt some pain from a sarcasm which yet be 
could not resent; then turned him calmly, and somewhat 
•oomfuUy, to the anchoret, as he replied, ** Thou hast found a 
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fair bevy of daughters, reverend father, to one who hath been^ 
but few months married; but since I must put them from 
my roof, it were but like a father to provide them with suitable 
matches. Wherefore, I will part with my pride to the noble 
Canons of the Church—my luxury, as thou call’st it, to the 
Monks of the rule—^and my blood-thirstiness to the Knights of 
the Temple.” 

“ Oh, heart of steel, and hand of iron,” said the anchoret, 
" upon whom example, as well as advice, is alike thrown away 1 
—Yet thou shalt be spared for a season, in case it so be thou 
shouldst turn and do that which is acceptable in the sight of 
Heaven.—For me, I must return to mv place.—Kyric Eleison ! 
—I am he through whom the rays of heavenly grace dart like 
those of the sun through a burning-glass, concentrating them otf 
other objects, until they kindle and blaze, while the glass itself 
remains cold and uninfluenced.—Kyric Eleison I — the poor 
must be called, for the rich have refused the banquet.—Kyrie 
Eleison! ” 

So saying, he burst from the tent, uttering loud cries. 

“ A mad priest! *' said Richard, from whose mind the frantic 
exclamations of the hermit had partly obliterated the impression 
produced by the detail of his personal history and misfortunes. 
“After him, De Vaux, and see he comes to no harm; for. 
Crusaders as we are, a juggler hath more reverence amongst 
our vorlets than a priest or a saint, and they may, perchance, 
put some scorn upon him.” 

The knight obeyed, and Richard presently gave way to the 
thoughts which the wild prophecy of the monk had inspired. 
—“To die early, without lineage, without lamentation?—^a' 
heavy sentence, and well that it is not passed by a more 
competent judge. Yet the Saracens, who are accomplished in 
mystical knowledge, will often maintain that He, in whose 
eyes the wisdom of the sage is but as folly, inspires wisdom 
and prophecy into the seeming folly of the madman. Yonder 
hermit is said to read the stars too, an art generally practised 
in these lands, where the heavenly host was of yore the object 
of idolatry. 1 would I had asked him touching the loss of mv 
banner; for not the blessed Tishbite, the founder of his order, 
could seem more wildly rapt out of himself, or speak with a 
tongue more resembling that of a prophet—How now, 
Vaux, what news of the mad priest?” 

“ Mad priest, call you him, my lord ? ” answered De Vaux. 
“ Methinks be resembles more the blessed Bjq>tist hlmseU^ just 
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' issued from the wilderness. He has placed himself on one ol 
the military engines, and from thence he preaches to the 
soldiers, as never man preached since the time of Peter the 
Hermit The camp, alarmed by his cries, crowd around him 
in thousands; and, breaking o/T eveiy now and then from the 
main thread of his discourse, he addresses the several nations, 
i^ach in their own language, and presses upon each the 
’ arguments best qualified to urge them to perseverance in the 
delivery of Palestine. 

“By this light, a noble hermit!” said King Richard. 
“But what else could come from the blood of Godfrey? 
He despair of safety, because he hath in former days lived 
^ar amours t I will have the Pope send him an ample 
remission, and I would not less willin^y be intercessor had h» 
belie amie been an abbess.” 

As he spoke, the Archbishop of Tyre craved audience, for 
the purpose of requesting Richard’s attendance, should his 
health permit, on a secret conclave of the chiefs of the 
Crusade, and to explain to him the military and political 
incidents which had occurred during his illness. 


CHAPTER XIX 

Miui we then sheatbe our etill victorious sword ; 

Turn Sack our forward itep, which ever t/ode 
O'er focBian’e D«ckt the onward path of (lory ; 

Unclaip the oiail, which arith a aolemn vow, 

In Cod'* own booM. we hung upon our kbouldtia, 

That vow, as unaccompliib'd as ihc protnise 
Which village nurses make to still their children, 

And after think no auwe off—— 

Tkt m Trmftdy. 

The Archbishop of Tyre was an emissary well chpsen to 
communicate to Richard tidings, which from another voice the 
lion-hearted King would not have brooked to hear, without 
the most unbounded explosions of resentment Even this 
sagacious and reverend prelate found difficulty in inducing him 
to listen to news, which destroyed all his ho|^ of gaining 
back the Holy Sepulchre by force of arms, and acquiring the 
reqown, which the universal ail-hail of Cliristendom was ready 
coqfer upon him, as the Champion of the Cross. 

But by the Archbishop’s report it appeared that Saladin was 
assembling all the force of his hundred tribes, and that the 
monarchs of Europe, already disgusted from various morivet 
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with the expedition, which had proved so hazardous, and was ' 
daily growling more so, had resolved to abandon their purpose. 
In this they were countenanced by the example of Philip of 
France, who, with many protestations of regard, and assurances 
that he would hrst see his brother of England in safety, 
declared his intention to return to Europe. His great vassal, 
the Earl of Champagne, had adopted the same resolution; and 
it could not excite surprise that Leopold of Austria, affronted 
as he had been by Richard, was glad to embrace an opportunity 
of deserting a cause in which his haughty opponent was to be 
considered as chief. Others announced the same purpose; so 
that it was plain that the King of England was to be left, if he 
chose to remain, supported only by such volunteers as might, , 
under such depressing circumstances, join themselves to 
the English army; and by the doubtful aid of Conrade of 
Montserrat, and the military orders of the Temple, and of Saint 
John, who, though they were sworu to wage battle against the 
Saracens, were at least equally jealous ^of any European 
monarch achieving the conquest of Palestine, where, with 
short-sighted and selfish policy, they proposed to establish 
independent dominions of their own. 

It needed not many arguments to show Richard the truth 
of his situation; and, indeed, after his first burst of passion, 
he sat him calmly down, and with gloomy looks, head depressed, 
and arms folded on his bosom, listened to the Archbishop’s 
reasoning on the impossibility of his carrying on the Crusade 
when deserted by his companions. Nay, he forebore interrup¬ 
tion, even when the prelate ventured in measured terms to hint 
that Richard's own impetuosity had been one main rause erf 
disgusting the princes with the expedition. 

“ Confittor” answered Richard, with a dejected look, and 
something of a melancholy smile; “ I confess, reverend father, 
that 1 ought on some accounts to sing culfa mta. But is it not 
hard that my frailties of temper should be visited with such a 
penance, tliat, for a burst or two of natural passion, I should 
oe doomed to see fade before me ungathered such a rich 
haiwest of glory to God, and honom to chivalry ?—But it shall 
not fade.—By the soul of the Conqueror, I will plant the Cross 
on the towers of Jerusalem, or it shall be planted over 
Richard’s grave 1" 

“Thou mayst do it,” said the prelate, "yet not another drop 
of Christian blood be shed in the quarrel” 

"Ah, you speak of compromise, Lord Prelate—but the 
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blood of the infidel hounds must also cease to flow,*' said 
Richard., 

There will be glory enough,” replied the Archbishop, “ in 
having extorted from Saladin, by force of arms, and by the 
respect inspired by your fame, such conditions as at once 
restore the Holy Sepulchre, open the Holy Land to pilgrims, 
secure their safety by strong fortresses, and, stronger than 
all, assure the safety of the Holy City, by conferring on 
Richard the title of King Guardian of Jerusalem.” 

“ How! ” said Richard, his eyes sparkling with unusual 
light, “ I—I—I the King Guardian of the Holy City I Victory 
itself^ but that it ts victory, could not gain more, scarce so 
much, when won with unwilling and disunited forces. But 
Saladtn still proposes to retain his interest in the Holy 
Land?” 

“ As a joint sovereign, the sworn ally,” replied the prelate, 
"of the mighty Richard—his relative, if it may be permitted, 
by marriage.” 

"By marriage!’^aid Richard,surprised, yet less so than the 
prelate had expected. " Ha I—Ay, Edith Plantagenet. Did 
1 dream this? or did some one tell me? My head is still 
weak from this fever, and has been agitated.—Was it the Scot, 
or the Hakim, or yonder holy hermit, that hinted such a wild 
bargain ? ” 

"The hermit of Engaddi, most likely,” said the Archbishop; 
"for he hath toiled much in this matter; and since the 
discontent of the princes has become apparent, and a separation 
of their forces unavoidable, he hath had many consultatior 
both with Christian and Pagan, for arranging such a pacificatiGn 
as may give to Christendom, at least in part, the objects of 
this holy warfare.” 

" My kinswoman to an infidel—Ha I ” exclaimed ^Richard, 
as his eyes began to sparkle. 

The prelate hastened to avert his wrath. 

" The Pope’s consent must doubtless be first attained, and 
the holy hermit, who is well known at Rome, will treat with 
the holy Father.” 

“ How ?—without our consent first given ? ” said the King. 

" Surely no,” said the bishop, in a quieting and insinuating 
I tone of voice; "only with and under your especial sanction.” 

" My sanction to marry my kinswoman to an infidel ? ” said 
Richard; yet he spoke rather in a tone of doubt than as 
distinctly reprobating the measure proposed. " Could I have 
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dreamed of such a composition when I leaped upon the Syrian • 
shore from the prow of my galley, even as a lion springs on his 
prey! And now—But proceed, I will hear with patience." 

Equally delighted and surprised to find his task so much 
easier than he had apprehended, the Archbishop hastened to 
pour forth before Richard the instances of such alliances in 
Spain, not without countenance from the Holy See, the 
incalculable advantages which all Christendom would derive 
from the union of Richard and Saladin, by a bond so sacred; 
and, above all, he spoke with great vehemence and unction on 
tlie probability that Saladin would, in case of the proposed 
alliance, exchange his false faith for th*; true one. 

"Hath the Soldan shown any disposition to become 
Christian ? ” said Richard; " if so, the king lives not on earth 
to whom I would grant the hand of a kinswoman, ay, or sister, 
sooner than to my noble Saladin—ay, though the one came to 
lay crown and sceptre at her feet, and the other had nothing 
to offer but his good sword and better heart!” 

" Saladin hath heard our Christian teachers,” said the bishop, 
somewhat evasively, “ my unworthy self, and others ; and as 
he listens with patience, and replies with calmness, it can 
hardly be but that he be snatched a.s a brand from the burning. 
Ma^rta esi veritas^ et pnviilebit t Moreover, the hermit of 
Engaddi, few of whose words have fallen fruitless to the ground, 
is possessed fully with the belief that there is a calling ot the 
Saracens and the other heathen approaching, to which this 
marriage shall be matter of induction. He readeth the course 
of the stars; and dwelling, with maceration of the flesh, in 
those divine places which the saints have trodden of old, the 
spirit of Elijah the Tishbite, the founder of his blessed order, 
hath been with him as it was with the proi)het Elisha, the son 
of Shaphat, when he spread his mantle over him.” 

King Richard listened to the prelate’s reasoning, with a 
downcast brow and a troubled look. 

" 1 cannot tell,” he said, " how it is with me; but methinks 
these cold counsels of the princes of Christendom have in¬ 
fected me too with a lethargy of spirit. The time hath lieen, 
that» had .a layman proposed such alliance to me, I had struc' 
him to earth—if a churchman, I had spit at him as a renega ^ 
and priest of Baal; yet now this counsel sounds not so strange^ 
in mine ear. For why should I not seek for brotherhood and 
alliance with a Saracen, brave, just, generous,—who loves and 
honours a worthy foe as if he were a friend, whilst the princes 
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' of Christendom shrink from the side of their allies, and forsake 
the cause of Heaven and good knighthood ? But 1 will possess 
my patience, and will not think of them. Only one attempt 
will 1 make to keep this gallant brotherhood together, if it be 
possible; and if I fail. Lord Archbishop, we will speak together 
of thy counsel, which, as now, I neither accept nor altogether 
reject. Wend we to the Council, my lord—^the hour calls us. 
Thou say’st Richard is hasty and proud—thou shall see him 
humble himself tike the lowly broom-plant, from which he 
derives his surname. 

With the assistance of those of his privy chamber, the King 
then hastily robed himself in a doublet and mantle of a dark 
and uniform colour; and without any mark of regal dignity, 
excepting a ring of gold upon his head, he hastened with the 
Archbishop of Tyre, to attend the Council, which waited but 
his presence to commence its sitting. 

TTic pavilion of the Council was an ample tent, having before 
it the large bannv of the Cross displayed, and another, on 
which was portrayed a female kneeling, with dishevelled heirr 
and disordered dress, meant to represent the desolate and’^ 
distressed Church of Jerusalem, and bearing the motto,. 
Afflicta sponsa ne obliviscaris. Warders, carefully selected;., 
kept every one at a distance from the neighbourhood of thm 
ten^ lest the debates, which were sometimes of a loud and 
stormy character, should reach other ears than those they were 
designed for. 

Here, therefore, the princes of the Crusade were assemblea, 
lawaiting Richard's srrival; and even the brief delay which 
was thus interposed, was turned to his disadvantage by his 
enemies; various instances being circulated of his pride, and 
undue assumptiohof superiority, of which even the necessity of 
the present short pause was quoted as an instance. Men 
strove to /brt’fy ea(^ other in their evil opinion of the King of 
England, and vindicated the offence which each had taken, by 
putting the most severe construction upon circumstances the 
most trifling; and all this, perhaps, because they were conscious 
of an ipstinctive reverence for the heroic monarch, which it 
would require more than ordinary eflbrts to overcome. 

, They bad settled, accordingly, that they should receive him 
on his entrance with slight notice, and no more respect than 
was exactly necessary to keep within the bounds of cold 
ceremoniaL But when they Mheld that noble form, t^t 
princely countenance, somewhat pale from his late illness, the 
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eye which had been called by minstrels the bright star of battle 
and irictory; when his feats, almost surpassing human strength 
and valour, rushed on their recollection, the Council of Princes 
simultaneously arose—even the jealous King of France, and 
Ihe sullen and offended Duke of Austria arose with one con¬ 
sent—and the assembled princes burst forth with one voice in 
the acclamation, ** God save King Richard of England!—Long 
life to the valiant Lion’s-heart! ” 

With a countenance frank and open as the summer sun 
when it rises, Richard distributed his thanks around, and con¬ 
gratulated himself on being once more among his royal 
brethren of the Crusades. * 

** Some brief words he desired to say,” such was his address ' 
to the assembly, ** though on a subject so unworthy as himself, 
even at the risk of delaying for a few minutes their consulta¬ 
tions for the weal of Christendom and the advancement of 
their holy enterprise.” 

The assembled princes resumed their seats, and there was a 
profound silence. 

'*This day,” continued the King of England, “is a high 
festival of the Church ; and well becomes it Christian men, at 
such a tide, to reconcile themselves with their brethren, and 
confess their faults to each other. Noble princes, and fathers 
of this holy expedition, Richard is a soldier—his hand is ever 
readier than his tongue, and his tongue is but too much used 
to the rough language of his trade. But do not, for Planta- 
genet’s hasty speeches and ill-considered actions, forsake the 
noble cause of the redemption of Palestine—do not throw' 
away earthly renown and eternal salvation, to be won here if 
ever they can be won by man, because the act of a soldier may 
have been hasty, and his speech as hard as the iron which he 
has w'orn from childhood. Is Richard in default to any of 
you, Richard will make compensation both by word and action. 
—Noble brother of France, have 1 been so unlucky as to offend 
you?” 

“The Majesty of France has no atonement to seek from 
that of England,” answered Philip, with kingly dignity, accept¬ 
ing, at the same time, the offered hand of Richard; “and 
whatever opinion 1 may adopt concerning the prosecution of \ 
this enterprise, will depend on reasons arising out of the state 
of my own kingdom, certainly on no jealousy or disgust at my 
royal and most valorous brodier.** 

“ Austria,’* said Richard, walking up to the Archduke, with 
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a mixture of frankness and dignity, while Leopold arose from 
his seat, as if involuntarily, and with the action of an automaton^ 
whose motions depend^ upon some external impulse^ 
** Austria thinks be hath reason to be offended with England; 
England, that he hath cause io complain of Austria. Let 
them exchange forgiveness, that the peace of Europe and the 
concord of tl^ host may remain unbroken. We are now joint 
supporters of a more glorious banner than ever blazed before 
an earthly prince, even the Banner of Salvation j let not, there¬ 
fore, strife be betwixt us, for the symbol of our more worldl^f 
dignities; but let Leopold restore the pennon of England, if 
he has it in his power^ and Richard will say, though from no 
motive save his love for Holy Church, that he repents him 
of the hasty mood in which he did insult the standard ol 
Austria" 

The Archduke stood still, sullen and discontented, with his 
eyes fixed 00 the floor, and his countenance lowering with 
smothered displeasure, which awe, mingled with awkwardness, 
prevented his giving vent to in words. 

The Patriarch of Jerusalem hastened to break the embarrass¬ 
ing silence, and to bear witness for the Archduke of Austria, 
that he had exculpated himself, by a solemn oath, from all 
knowledge, direct or indirect, of the aggression done to the 
banner of England. 

**Thea we have done the noble Archduke the greater 
wrong,” said Richard; “and, craving his pardon for imputing 
to him an outrage so cowardly, we extend our hand to him io 
token of renewed peace and amity.—But how is this ? Ausiria 
refused our uncovered hand, as he formerly refused our mailed 
glove ? What 1 we are neither to be his mate in peace nor his 
antagonist in war ? Well, let it be so. We will take the slight 
esteem in which he holds us, as a penance for augbi which we 
may have done against him in heat of blood, and will therefore 
hold the account between us cleared.” 

So saying, he turned from the Archduke with an air rather 
of dignity than scorn, leaving the Austrian apparently as much 
relieved by the removal of his eye, as is a sullen and truant 
schoolboy when the glance of his severe pedagogue is with¬ 
drawn. 

“Noble Earl of Champagne—Princely Marquis of Mont¬ 
serrat—Valiant Grand Master of the Templars—I am here a 
penitent in the confessional Do any of you bring a charge, 
m claim amends from me ? ” 
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know not on what we could ground any,” said the 
smooth' rongued Conrade, ** unless it were that the King 
of England carries oflf from his poor brothers of the war 
all the fame which they might have hoped to gain in the 
expedition.*' 

‘*My charge, if I am called on to make one,” said the 
Master of the Templars, “is graver and deeper than that of 
the Marquis of Montserrat. It may be tliought ill to beseem 
a military monk such as I to raise his voice where so many 
noble princes remain silent; but it concerns our whole host, 
and not least this noble King of England, that he should hear 
from some one to his face those charges, which there are enow 
to bring against him in his absence. We laud and honour the 
courage and high achievements of the King of England, but 
we feel aggrieved that he should, on all occasions, seize and 
maintain precedence and superiority over us, which it becomes 
not independent princes to submit to. Much we might yield 
of our free will to his bravery, his zeal, his wealth, and his 
power; but he who snatches all, as matter of right, and leaves 
nothing to grant out of courtesy and favour, degrades us from 
allies into retainers and vassals, and sullies, in the eyes of our 
soldiers and subjects, the lustre of our authority, which is no 
longer independently exercised. Since the royal Richard has 
asked the truth from us, he must neither be surprised nor 
angry when he hears one, to whom worldly pomp is prohibifed, 
and secular authority is nothing, saving so far as it advances 
the prosperity of God’s Temple, and the prostration of the lion 
which goeth about seeking whom he may devour—when be 
hears, 1 say, such a one as I tell him the truth in repl^ to his 
question; which truth, even while 1 speak it, is, I know, con¬ 
firmed by the heart of every one who hears me, however 
respect may stifle their voices." 

Richard coloured very highly while the Grand Master was 
making this direct and unvarnished attack upon his conduct, 
and the murmur of assent which followed it showed plainly, 
that almost all who were present acquiesced in the justice of 
the accusation. Incensed, and at the same time mortified, he 
yet^foresaw that to give way to his headlong resentment would 
be to give the cold and wary accuser the ^vantage over him, 
which it was the Templar’s principal object to obtain. He, 
therefore, with a strong effort, remained rilent till he had 
repeated a paternoster, being the course which his confessor 
had enjoined him to puraue, when anger was likely to obtain 
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' dominion over him. The King then spoke with composure, 
diough not without an embittered tone, especially at the outset. 

** And is it even so ? And are our brethren at such pains 
to note the infirmities of our natural temper, and the rough 
precipitance of our zeal, which may sometimes have urged us 
to issue commands when there was little time to hold council ? 
1 could not have thought that offences, casual and unpre- 
meditated like mine, could find such deep root in the hearts of 
my allies in this most holy cause ; that for my sake they should 
withdraw their hand from the plough when the furrow was 
near the end ; for my sake turn aside from the direct path to 
Jerusalem which their ^vrords have opened. 1 vainly thought 
that my small services might have outweighed my rash errors 
—that, if it were remembered that 1 pressed to the van in an 
assault it would not be forgotten that 1 was ever die last in the 
letreat—that, if I elevated my banner upon conquered fields 
of battle, it was all the advantage that 1 sought, while others 
were dividing the spoil 1 may have called the conquered city 
by my name, but it was to others that I yielded the dominion. 
If 1 have been headstrong in urging bold counsels, 1 have not, 
methinks, spared my own blood or my people’s, in carrying 
them into as bold execution—or if I have, in the hurry of 
march or battle, assumed a command over the soldiers of 
others, such have been ever treated as my own, when my 
weillth purchased the provisions and medicines which their 
own sovereigns could not procure.—But it shames me to 
remind you of what all but myself seem to have forgotten. — 
Let us rather look forward to our future measures; at»d 
believe* me, brethren,” he continued, his face kindling with 
eagerness, you shall not find the pride, or the wrath, or the 
ambition of Richard, a stumbling-block of offence m the path 
to which religion and glory summon you, as with thup trumpet 
of an trchangel Oh, no, not never would I survive the 
thought, that my frailties and infirmities bad been the means 
to sever this gO(^y fellowship of assesnbled piincea 1 would 
cut off my iSt hand with my right, could my doing so attest 
my sincerity. I will yield up, voluntarily, all right to command 
in the host even mine own li^e subje^ They shall be led 
by such sovereigns as you may nominate, and their King, ever 
but too apt to exchange the leer’s baton for the adventurer's 
lance, will serve under the banner of Beau-Seant among the 
Templars—ay, or under that of Austria, if Austria will name a 
brave man to lead his forces. Or, if ye are yourselves a-weary 
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of this war, and feel your armour chafe your tender bodies^^ 
leave but with Richard some ten or fifteen thousand of your 
soldiers to work out the accomplishment of your vow; and 
when Zion is won,” he exclaimed, waving his hand aloft, as if 
displaying the standard of the Cross over Jerusalem—“ when 
Zion is won, we will write upon her gates, not the name of 
Richard Plantagenet, but of those generous princes who 
intrusted him with the means of conquest 1 ” 

The rough eloquence and determined expression of the 
military monarch at once roused the drooping spirits of the 
Crusaders, reanimated their devotion,*and, fixing their attention 
on the principal object of the expedi^on, made most of them 
who were present blush for having been moved by such petty 
subjects of complaint as had before engrossed them. Eye 
caught fire from eye, voice lent courage to voice. They 
resumed, as with one accord, the war-cry with which the 
sermon of Peter the Hermk was echoed back, and shouted 
aloud, “ Lead us on, gallant Lion’s heart—none so worthy to 
lead where brave men follow. I^ad us on—to Jerusalem ! to 
Jerusalem 1 It is the will of God 1 it is the will of God! 
Blessed is he who shall lend an arm to its fulfilment! ” 

The shout, so suddenly and generally raised, was heard 
beyond the ring of sentinels who guarded the pavilion of 
Council, and spread among the soldiers of the host, who, 
inactive and dispirited by disease and climate, had begun, like 
their leaders, to droop in resolution; but the reappearance of 
Richard in renewed vigour, and the well-known shout which 
echoed from the assembly of the princes, at once rekindled 
their enthusiasm, and thousands and tens of thousands 
answered with the same shout of “ Zion, Zion!—War, war!— 
instant battle with the infidels I It is the will of God 1 it is the 
will of God 1 *' 

The acclamations from without increased in their turn the 
enthusiasm which prevailed within the pavilion. Those who 
did not actually catch the flame were afraid, at least for the 
time, to seem colder than others. There was no more speech 
except of a proud advance towards Jerusalem upon the expiry 
of ?he truce, and the measures to be taken in the meantime 
for supplying and recruiting the army. The Council broke up, 
all apparently filled with the same enthusiastic purpose,- 
which, however, soon faded in the bosom of most, and never 
had an existence in that of others. 

Of the latter class were the Marquis Conrade and the Grand 
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Master of the Templars, who retired together to their quarters 
ill at ease, and malcontent with the events of the day. 

*‘I ever told it to thee,” said the latter, with the cold 
sardonic expression peculiar to him, '^that Richaid would 
burst through the flimsy wiles you spread for him, as would a 
lion through a spider's web. Thou seest he has but to speak, 
and his breath agitates these fickle fools as easily as the whirl¬ 
wind catcheth scattered straws, and sweeps them together, or 
disperses them at its pleasure.” 

**When the blast has passed away,” said Conrade, “the 
straws, which it made dance to its pipe, will settle to earth 
again.” , 

“ But knoVst thou not besides,” said the Templar, “ that it 
seems, if this new pur{K)se of conquest shall be abandoned and 
pass sway, and each mighty prince shall again be left to such 
guidance as his own scanty brain can supply, Richard may yet 
probably become King of Jerusalem by compact, and establish 
those terms of treaty with the Soldbin, which thou thyself 
thougtit’st him so likely to spurn at ? ” 

“Now, by Mahound and Termagaunt, for Christian oaths 
are ott of fashion,” said Conrade, “sa/st thou the proud 
King of England would unite his blood with a heathen 
Soldao?—My policy threw in that ingredient to make the 
whole treaty an abomination to him.—As bad for us that he 
bedbme our master by an agreement, as by victory.” 

“ Tty policy hath ill calculated Richard's digestion,” 
answend the Templar; “ 1 know his mind by a whisper from 
the Archbishop.—And then thy master-stroke respectht,? 
yonder* banner—it has passed ofl* with no more respect than 
two cubits of embroidered silk merited. Marquis Conrade, 
thy wit begins to halt—1 will trust thy fine-spun measures no 
longer, but will try my own. Knuw*st thou not the i)eople 
whom the Saracens call Charegites ? ” 

“ Suiely,” answered the Marquis; “ they are desperate and 
besotted enthusiasts, who devote their lives to the advance- 
ment df religion—somewhat like Templars — only they are 
never known to pause in the nice of their calling.” 

“ Jest not,” imswered the scowling monk; “ know, that one 
of these men has set down, in his bloody vow, the name of the 
Island £mperor yonder, to be hewn down as the chief enemy 
of the Hoslem faith.” 

“A most judicious Faynim,” said Conrade. “May 
Mahomet send him bis parat^ for a reward 1 ” 
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'* He was taken in the camp by one of our squires, and in^ 
private examination frankly avowed his fixed and determined 
purpose to me," said the Grand Master. 

“ Now the Heavens pardon them who prevented the purpose 
of this most judicious Charegite 1" answered Conrade. 

“He is my prisoner,” added the Templar, “and secluded 
from speech with others, as thou mayst suppose; but prisons 
have been broken ” 

" Chains left unlocked, and captives have escaped," answered 
the Marquis. “ It is an ancient saying, No sure dungeon but 
the grave.” 

“ When loose he resumes his quest,” continued the military 
priest; “ for it is the nature of this sort of bloodhound never to, 
quit the slot of the prey he has once scented.” 

“ Say no more of it,” said the Marquis; “I see thy policy— 
it is dreadful, but the emergency is imminent” 

“1 only told thee of it,” said the Templar, “that thou 
mayst keep thyself on thy guard, for the uproar wH be 
dreadful, and there is no knowing on whom the English may 
vent their rage—Ay, and there is another risk—my page knows 
the counsels of this Charegite,” he continued; “ and, moreover, 
he is a peevish, self-willed fool, whom 1 would 1 were lid of, 
as he thwarts me by presuming to see with his own eyes, not 
mine. But our holy Order gives me power to put a remedy 
to such inconvenience. Or stay—the Saracen may find i gdod 
dagger in his cell, and I warrant you he usea it as he Dreaks 
forth, which will be of a surety so soon as the page enters with 
his food.” 

“It will give the afiair a colour,” said Conrade; “and 
yet-” 

“ Ve/ and said the Templar, “are words for fools; 
wise men neither hesitate nor retract—they resolve aixl they 
execute." 


CHAPTER XX 

When beauty lead* the lioa in her toib, 

„ Such are her charau, he dare nuM hie i 

Far leu expand the terror of hit fangs. 

So great Akadu mada hit dub a diiiaff. 

And ipun tn pleau fiur OmphnlA 

Richard, the unsuspicious object of the dark treachery 
detailed in the closing p^ of the last chapter, having efiected 
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for the present at least, the triumphant union of the crusading 
princes, in a resolution to prosecute the war with vigour, had 
it next at heart to establish tranquillity in his own family; and 
now that he could judge more temperately, to enquire distinctly 
into the circumstances leading to the loss of his banner, and 
the nature and the extent of the connexion betwixt his 
kinswoman Edith and the oanished adventurer from Scotland. 

' Accordingly, the Queen and her household were startled 
with a visit from Sir Thomas de Vaux, requesting the present 
attendance of the Lady Calista of Montfaucon, the Queen’s 
principal bower-woman, upon King Richard. 

“ What am I to say, n^adam ? ” said the trembling attendant 
to the Queen. “ He will slay us all.” 

“Nay, fear not, madam,” said De Vaux. “His Majesty 
hath spared the life of the Scottish knight, who was the chief 
offender, and bestowed him upon the Moorish physician—he 
will not be severe upon a lady, thougli faulty.” 

“ Devise some cunning tale, wench,” $a|d Berengaria. 
“ My husband hath too little time to make enquiry into the 
truth.” 

“Tell the tale as it really happened,” said Edith, “Ic.st I tell 
it for thee.” 

“ With humble permission of her Majesty,” said De Vaux, 
“I would say Lady Edith adviseth well; for although King 
RicHard is pleased to believe what it pleases your Grace to tell 
him, yet 1 doubt his having the same deference for the Lady 
Calista, and in this especial matter.” 

“The Lord of Gilsland is right,” said the Lady Calista, 
much agitated at the thoughts of the investigation which was 
to take place; “and, besides, if I had presence of mind 
enough to forge a plausible story, beshrew me if I think 1 
should have the courage to tell it” 

In this candid humour, the Lady Calista was conducted by 
. De Vaux to the King, and made, as she had proposed, a full 
confession of the decoy by which the unfortunate Knight of 
the Leopard had been induced to desert his post; exculpating 
the Lady Edith, who, she was aware, would not fail to exculpate 
httself, and laying the full burden on the Queen, her mistress, 
whose share of the frolic, she well knew, would ap{)ear the 
most venial in the eyes of Cceur de Litm. In truth, Richard 
was a fond—almost an uxorious husband. The first burst of 
his wrath had long since passed away, and he was not disposed 
severely to censure what could not now be amended. The 
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wily Lady Calista, accustomed from her earliest childhood W 
iatbom the intrigues of a courtf and watch the indications of a 
sovereign’s will, hastened back to the Queen with the speed of 
a lapwing, charged with the King's commands that she should 
expect a speedy visit from him; to which the bower-lady added 
a commentary founded on her own observation, tending to 
show that Richard meant just to preserve so much severity as 
might bring his royal consort to re[^nt of her frolic, and then 
to extend to her and all concerned his gracious pardon. 

“Sits the wind in that corner, wench?” said the Queen, 
much relieved by this intelligence; “believe me, that, great 
commander as he is, Richard will fit>d it hard to circumvent 
us in this matter; and that, as the Pyrenean shepherds are. 
wont to say in my native Navarre, Many a one comes for 
wool, and goes back shorn.” 

Having possessed herself of all the information which 
Calista could communicate, the royal Berengaria arrayed 
herself in her ir^st becoming dress, and awaited with conhdence 
the arrival of the heroic Richard. 

He arrived, and found himself in the situation of a prince 
entering an offending province, in the confidence that his 
business will only be to inflict rebuke, and receive submission, 
when he unexpectedly finds it in a state of complete defiance 
and insurrection. Berengaria well knew the power of her 
charms, and the extent of Richard’s afiection, and felt as^red 
that she could make her own terms good, now that the first 
tremendous explosion of his anger had expended itself without 
mischief. Far from listening to the King's intended rebuke, 
as what the levity of her conduct had justly deseHkd, she 
extenuated, nay defended, as a harmless frolic, that which she 
was accused of. She denied, indeed, with many a pretty 
form of negation, that she had directed Nectabanus absolutely 
to entice the knight faitlier than the brink of the mount on 
w hich he kept watch; and indeed this was so far true, tliat she 
had not designed Sir Kenneth to be introduced into her tent; 
and then, eloquent in urging her own defence, the Queen was 
far more so in pressing u{X>n Richard the charge of unkindness, 
in Refusing her so poor a boon as the life of an unfortunate 
knight, who, by her thoughtless prank, had been brought 
within the danger of martial law. She wept and sobbed while' 
she enlarged on her husband’s obduracy on this score, as a 
rigour which had threatened to make her unhappy for life, 
whenever she should reflect that she had given, unthinkingly, 
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the remote cause for such a tragedy. The vision of the 
slaughtered victim would have haunted her dreams—nay, for 
aught she knew, since such things often happened, his actual 
spectre might have stood by her waking couch. To all this 
misery of the mind was she exposed by the severity of one, 
who, while he pretended to dote upon her slightest glance, 
would not forego one act of poor revenge, though the issue was 
'to render her miserable. 

AU this flow of female eloquence was accompanied with thfl 
usual arguments of tears and sighs, and uttered with such tone 
and action, as seemed to show that die Queen's resentment 
arose neither from pride ^or sullenness, but from feelings hurt 

flnding her consequence with her husband less than she had 
^pected to possess. 

The good King Richard was considerably embarrassed. He 
tried in vain to reason with one, whose very jealousy of his 
affection rendered her incapable of listening to argument, nor 
could he bring himself to use the restraint of lawful authority 
to a creature so beautiful in the midst of her unreasonable 
displeasure. He was, therefore, reduced to the defensive, 
endeavoured gently to chide her suspicions, and soothe her 
displeasure, and recalled to her mind that she need not look 
back upon the past with recollections either of remorse or 
supernatural fear, since Sir Kenneth was alive and well, and 
had t>een bestowed by him upon the great Arabian physician, 
iho, doubtless, of all men, knew best how to keep him living. 
But this seemed the unkindest cut of all, and the Queen' - 
sorrow was renewed at the idea of a Saracen—a mediciner— 
obtaimng a boon for which, with bare head and on bended 
kne^ she had petitioned her husband in vain. At this new 
cha^e, Richard’s patience began rather to give way, and he 
said, in a serious tone of voice, Berengaria, the pj^ysician 
saved my life. If it is of value in your eyes, you will not 
grudge him a higher recompense than the only one 1 could 
prevail on him to accept.” 

The Queen was satisfied she had urged her coquettish 
displeasure to the verge of safety. 

My Richard,” she said, “ why brought you not that sage 
to me, that England's Queen might show bow she esteem^ 
^ him, who could save from extinction the lamp of chivalry, the 
glory of England, and the light of poor Berengaria’s life and 
hope?” 

In a word, the matrimonial dispute was ended; but, that 
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some penalty might be paid to justice, both King and Que^ 
accorded in laying the whole blame on the agent Nectabanui, 
who (the Queen being by this time well weary of the poor 
dwarfs humour) was, with his royal consort Guenem, 
sentenced to be banished from the court; and the unlucky 
dwarf only escaped a supplementary whipping, from the Queen’s 
assurances that he had already sustained personal chastisement. 

It was decreed further, that as an envoy was shortly to bi^ 
dispatched to Saladin, acquamting him with the resolution of 
the Council to resume hostilities so soon as the truce was 
ended, and as Richard proposed to send a valuable present to 
the Soldan, in acknowledgment of ^e high benefit he had 
derived from the services of El Hakim, the two unhapp* 
creatures should be added to it as curiosities, which, from 
their extremely grotesque appearance, and the shattered state 
of their intellect, were gifts that might well pass between 
sovereign and sovereign. 

Richard had that day yet another female encounter to 
sustain; but he advanced to it with comparative indifference, 
for Edith, though beautiful and highly esteemed by her royal 
relative—nay, idthough she had from his unjust suspicions 
actually sustained the injury of which Berengaria only affected 
to complain, still was neither Richard’s wife nor mistress, and 
he feared her reproaches less, although founded in reason, than 
those of the Queen, though unjust and fantastical. Hhviiig 
leciuesled to speak with her apart, he was ushered into her 
apartment, adjoining that of the Queen, whose two female 
Coptish slaves remained on their knees in the most remote, 
comer during the interview. A thin black veil extended its 
ample folds over the tall and graceful form of the high-bom 
maiden, and she wore not upon her person any female orna¬ 
ment of what kind soever. She arose and made a low reverence 
when Richard entered, resumed her seat at his command, and 
wlien be sat down beside her, waited without uttering a syllable 
uu:il be should communicate his pleasure. 

Richard, whose custom it was to be familiar with Edith, 
as their relationship' authorized, felt this reception chilling, 
and opened the conversation with some embarrassment. 

Our fair cousin,” be at length said, “ is angry with us; and 
we own that strong circumstances have induct us, witbouf^j 
cause, to suspect her o( conduct alien to what we have ever 
known in her course of life. But while we walk in this misty 
valley of humanity, men will mistake shadows for substances. 
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Gad my fair cousin not forgive her somewhat vehement 
kinsman, Richard?’* 

** Who can refuse forgiveness to RUhard^ answered Edith, 
provided Richard can obtain ()ardon of the King t ” 

“Come, my kinswoman,” replied Coeur de Lion, “this is 
all too solemn. By Our Lady, such a melancholy countenance, 
and this ample sable veil, might make men think thou wert 
4 new-made widow, or had lost a betrothed lover, at least. 
Cheer up—thou hast heard, doubtless, that there is no real 
cause for woe—why then keep up the form of mourning } *' 

‘‘For the departed honour of Plantagenet—for the glory 
which hath left my father’s house.” 

^Richard frownei “Departed honour! glory which hath 
leh our house I!’ he repeated, angrily; “ but my cousin Edith 
is privileged. I have judged her too hastily, she has therefore 
a right to deem of me too harshly. But tell me at least in 
what 1 have faulted.” 

“Plantagenet,” said Edith, “should have either pardoned 
an offence or punished it It misbecomes him to assign free 
men, Christians and brave knights, to tlie fetters of the inhdeli. 
It becomes him not to compromise and baiter, or to grant 
'.ife under the forfeiture of liberty. To have doomed the 
unfortunate to death might have been severity, but had a show 
of justice; to condemn him to slavery and exile, was barefaced 
tyranny.” 

“1 see, my fair cousin,” said Richard, “you are of those 
pretty ones who think an absent lover as bad as none, or 
jas a dead one. Be patient; half a score of light horsemen 
may yet follow and redeem the error, if thy gallant have in 
keeping any secret which might render his death more con¬ 
venient than his banishment.” 

“ Peace with thy scurrile jests 1 ” answered Edith, colouring 
deeply. Think rather, that for the indulgence of thy mood 
thou hast lopped from this great enterprise one goodly limb, 
deprived the Cross of one of its most brave supporters, and 
placed a servant of the true Godf;: ttz Imoius or tne heathen; 
hast given, too, to minds as suspicious'as thou bast shown 
thine own in this matter, some right to say that Richard Coeur 
de Lion banished the bravest solder in his camp, lest his name 
,io battle might match bis own.” 

“1—11” exclaimed Richard, now indeed greatly moved, 
“am I one to be jealous of renown?—I would he were 
here to profess such an equality 1 1 would waive my rank and 
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my crown, and meet him man-like in the lists, that it mi%;ht 
appear whether Richard Plantagenet had room to fear or 
envy the prowess of mortal man. Come, Edith, thou think'st 
not as thou say*st. Let not anger or grief for the absence 
of thy lover make thee unjust to thy kinsman, who, notwith¬ 
standing all thy tetchiness, values thy good report as high 
as that of any one living.” 

“The absence of my lover?” said the Lady Edith. “Bwt 
yes—he may be well termed my lover, who hath paid so dear 
for the title. Unworthy as I might be of such homage, I was 
to him like a light, leading him forward in the noble path of 
chivalry; but that I forgot my rank, or that he presumed 
beyond his, is false, were a king to speak it” 

“ My fair cousin," said Richard, “ do not put words in v<.y 
mouth which I have not spoken. I said not you had graced 
this man beyond the favour which a good knight'may earn, 
even from a princess, whatever be his native condition. But, 
by Our Lady, I know something of this love-gear—it begins 
with mute respect and distant reverence; but, when op¬ 
portunities occur, familiarity increases, and so—But it skills not 
calking with one who thinks herself wiser than all the world.” 

“ My kinsman’s counsels I willingly listen to, when they ai ‘ 
such,” said Edith, “as convey no Insult to my rank and 
character." 

“ Kings, my fair cousin, do not counsel, but rathet com¬ 
mand,” said Richard. 

“Soldans do indeed command,” said Edith, “but it ii 
because they have slaves to govern.” 

“ Come, you might learn to lay aside this scorn of Soldanrie, 
when you hold so high of a Scot,” said the King. “ 1 hold 
Satadin to be truer to his word th^ this William of Scotland, 
who must needs be called a Lion, (brsooth; he hath foully 
(aulted towards me, in failing to send the auxiliary aid he 
promised. Let me tell thee, Edith, thou maysC live to prefer 
a true Turk to a false Scot." 

"No, never!” answered Edith, "not should Ridiard himself 
embiace the false itligiou which he crossed the seas to expel 
frem Palestine,” 

“ Thou wilt have the last word,” said Richard, “ and thou 
•halt have it Even think of me what thou wilt, pretty EdUi^ 
I shall not forget that we are near and dear cousins." 

So saying, he took his leave in fair fashion, but very little 
satisfied with the result of his visit 
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, ^It was the fourth day after Sir Kenneth had been dtsmls^ 
&om the camp; and King Richard sat in his pavilion, enjoying 
an evening breeze from the west, which, with unusual coolness 
on her wings, seemed breathed from merry England for the 
refreshment of her adventurous monarch, as he was gradually 
recovering the full strength which was necessary to carry on 
bis gigantic projects. There was no one with him, De Vaux 
having been sent to Ascalon to bring up reinforcements and 
supplies of military munition, and most of his other attendants 
being occupied in different departments, all preparing for the 
re-opening of hostilities, and for a grand preparatory review 
of the army of the Crusaders, which was to take place the next 
day. The King sat listening to the busy hum among the 
soldiery, the clatter from the forges, where horse-shoes were 
preparing, and from the tents of the armourers, who were 
rc{>airing harness; the voice of the soldiers, too, as they passed 
and repassed, was loud and cheerful, carrying with its very tone 
an assurance of high and excited courage, and an omen of 
approaching victory. While Richard’s ear drank in these 
sounds with delight, and while he yielded himself to the 
visions of conquest and of glory' which they suggested, an 
equerry told him that a messenger from Saladin waited without. 
. Admit him instantly,” said the King, “and with due 
honour, Josceline.” 

The English knight accordingly introduced a person, 
apparently of no higher rank than a Nubian slave, whose 
appearairce w*as nevertheless highly interesting. He was of 
'Superb stature and nobly formed, and his commanding features, 
al^iough almost jet-black, showed nothing of negro descent. 
He wore over his coal-black locks a milk-white turban, and 
over his shoulders a short mantle of the same coloiir, open 
in front and at the sleeves, under which appeared a doublet 
of dressed leopard’s skin, reaching within a handbreadth of the 
knee. The rest of his muscular limbs, both legs and arms, 
were bare, excepting that he bad sandals on his feet, and wore 
a collar and bracelets of silver. A straight broadsword, with 
a handle of boxwood, and a sheath covered with snake-skin, 
was suspended from his waist. In his right hand he held 
.a short javelin, with a broad, bright, steel head, of a span 
in length, and in his left he led, by a leash of twisted silk and 
gold, a large and noble stag-hound. 

The messenger prostnUed himself, at the same time partially 
uncovering his shoulders, in sign ik humiliation, and having 
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touched the earth with his forehead, arose so far as to rest on 
one knee, while he delivered to the King a silken napkin, 
enclosing another of cloth of gold, within which was a letter 
from Saladin in the original Arabic, with a translation into 
Norman-English, which may be modernized thus:— 

'‘Saladin, King of kings, to Melech Ric, the Lion of 
England. Whereas, we are informed by thy last message,, 
that thou hast chosen war rather than peace, and our enmity 
rather than our friendship, we account thee as one blinded in 
this matter, and trust shortly to convince thee of thine error, 
by the help of our invincible forces of the thousand tribes, 
when Mohammed, the Prophet of God, and Allah, the God of 
the Prophet, shall judge the controversy betwixt us. In what 
remains we make noble account of thee, and of the gifts which 
Chou hast sent us, and of the two dwarfs, singular in their 
deformity as Vsop, and mirthful as the lute of Isaack. And in 
requital of these tokens from the treasure-house of thy bounty, 
behold we have sent thee a Nubian slave, named Zohauk, of 
whom judge not by his complexion, according to the foolish 
ones of the earth, in respect the dark-rinded fruit hath the 
most ex(iuisite flavour. Know that he is strong to execute the 
will of his master, as Rustan of Zablestan; also he is wise to 
give counsel when thou shalt learn to hold communication with 
him, for the Lord of Speech hath been stricken with silence 
betwixt the ivory walls of his palace. We commend him to 
thy care, hoping the hour may not be distant when he may 
render thee good service. And herewith we bid thee fare¬ 
well j trusting that our most holy Prophet may yet call thee to 
a sight of the truth, failing which illumination, our desire is for 
the speedy restoration of thy royal health, that Allah may 
judge between thee and us in a plain field of battle.” 

And the missive was sanctioned by the signature and seal of 
the Soldan. 

Richard surveyed the Nubian in silence as he stood before 
him, his looks bent upon the ground, his arms folded on his 
bosom, with the appearance of a black marble statue of the 
mosf exquisite workmanship, waiting life from the touch of a 
Prometheus. The King of England, who, as it was emphatic¬ 
ally said of his successor, Henry the Eighth, loved to look 
upon A MAN, was well pleased with the thews, sinews, and 
symmetry of him whom he now surveyed, and questioned him 
in the lingua franca, AsX thou a pi^g^ ? ” 

The slave shook his head, and raising bis finger to his brow. 
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a^ssed himself in token of his Christianity, then resumed his 
posture of motionless humility. 

'* A Nubian Christian, doubtless,” said Richard, '*and muti¬ 
lated of the organ of speech by these heathen dogs ? ” 

The mute again slowly shook his head in token of negative, 
pointed with his forefinger to Heaven, and then laid it upon 
jiis own lips. 

^ ** I understand thee,” said Richard; " thou dost suffer under 
the infliction of God, not by the cruelty of man. Canst thou 
clean an armour and belt, and buckle it in time of need ? ” 

The mute nodded, an^ stepping towards tlie coat of mail, 
which hung, with the shield and helmet of the chivalrous 
rponarch, upon the pillar of the tent, he handled it with such 
nicely of address as suflSciently to show that he fully under¬ 
stood the business of the armour-bearer. 

“ Thou art an apt, and wilt doubtless be a useful knave; 
thou shalt wait in my chamber and on my person,” said the 
King, " to show how much 1 value the gift of the royal Soldan. 
If thou hast no tongue, it follows thou canst carry no tales, 
neither provoke me to be sudden by any unfit reply.” 

The Nubian again prostrated himself till his brow touched 
the earth, then stood erect at some paces distant, as waiting for 
his new master's commands. 

“Nay, thou shalt commence thy office presently,” said 
Richard “ for I see a speck of rust darkening on that shield; 
and when I shake it in the face of Saladin it should be bright 
and unsullied as the Soldan’s honour and mine own.” 

. A horn was winded without, and presently Sir Henry 
Neville entered with a packet of dispatches.—“ From England, 
my lord,” he said, as he delivered it. 

“ From England, our own England! ” repeated Richard, in 
a tone of melancholy *enthusiasiii. “Alasl they little think 
how hard their sovereign has been beset by sickness and 
sorrow—faint friends and forward enemies.” Then opening 
the dispatches, he said, hastily, “ Ha! this comes from no 
peaceful land; they, too, have their feuds.—Neville, begone. 
—I must peruse these tidings alone, and at leisure.” 

Neville withdrew accordingly, and Richard was soon 
absorbed in the melancholy details which had been convened 
^ to him from England, concerning the factions that were 
tearing to pieces bis native dominions,—the disunion oF his 
brothers, John and Geoffrey, and the quarrels of both with the 
High Justiciary Longchamp, Bishop of Ely,— the oppressions 
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practised by the nobles upon the peasantry, and rebellion of 
the latter against their masters, which had produced eveiy^^ 
where scenes of discord, and in some instances the elTusioD of 
blood. Details of incidents mortifying to his pride, and 
derogatory from his authority, were intermingled with the 
earnest advice of his wisest and most attached counsellors, 
that he should presently return to England, as his presence 
offered the only hope of saving the kingdom from all the 
horrors of civil discord, of which France and Scotland were 
^kely to avail themselves. Filled with the most painful 
^xiety, Richard read, and again read, the ill-omened letters, 
compared the intelligence which some of them contained with 
the same facts as differently stated tif others, and soon became 
totally insensible to whatever was passing around him, althftugli 
seated, for the sake of coolness, close to the entrance of bis 
tent, and having the curtains withdrawn, so that he could see 
and be seen by the guards and others who were stationed 
without. 

Deeper in the shadow of the pavilion, and busied with the 
task his new master had imposed, sat the Nubian slave, with 
his back rather turned towards the King. He had finished 
adjusting and cleaning the hauberk and brigandine, and wai: 
now busily employed on a broad pavesse, or buckler, of 
unusual size, and covered with steel-plating, which Richard, 
often used in reconnoitring, or actually storming, fortified 
places, as a more effectual protection against missile weapons, 
than the narrow triangular shield used on horseback. This 
pavesse bore neither the royal lions of England, nor any other 
device, to attract the observation of the defenders of the walls 
against which it was advanced; the care, therefore, of the 
armourer was addressed to causing its surface to shine as 
bright as crystal, in which he seemed to he peculiarly success¬ 
ful. Beyond the Nubian, and scarce visible from without, lay 
the large dog, which might be termed his brother slave, and 
which, as if he felt awed by being transferred to a royal owner, 
was couched close to the side of the mute, with head and ears 
on the ground, and his limbs and tail drawn close around and 
under him. 

^While the monarch and his new attendant were thus 
occupied, another actor crept upon the scene and mingled^ 
among the group of English yeomen, about a score of whom, 
respecting £e unusually pensive posture and close occupation 
of &eir sovereign, were, contrary to their wont, keeping a silent 
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gLArd io front of his tent It was not, however, more vigilant 
'^han usual. Some were playing at games of hazard with small 
pebbles, others spoke together m whispers of the approadhing 
day of battle, and several lay asleep, their bulky limbs folded 
in their green mantles. 

Amid these careless warders glided the puny form of a little 
old Turk, poorly dressed like a marabout or santon of the 
desert, a sort of enthusiasts, who sometimes ventured into the 
camp of the Crusaders, though treated always with contumely, 
and often with violence. Indeed, the luxury and prolligat«| 
indulgence of the Christian leaders h^d occasioned a motley 
concourse in their tents, of musicians, courtesans, Jewish 
rperchants, Copts, Turk^, and all the varied refuse of the 
£asftrn nations; so that the caftan and turban, though to 
drive both from the Holy Land was the professeid object of 
the expedition, were nevertheless neither an uncommon nor an 
alarming sight in the camp of the Crusaders. When, how¬ 
ever, the little insignificant figure we have described approaclied 
so nigh as to receive some interruption from the warders, he 
dashed his dusky green turban from his bead, showed that his 
beard and eyebrows were shaved like those of a professed 
buffoon, and that the expression of his fantastic and writhen 
features, as well as of his little black eyes, which glittered like 
, jet, was that of a crazed imagination. 

Hance, marabout,*’ cried the soldiers, acquainted with the 
manners of these wandering enthusiasts, ** dance, or we will 
scourge thee with our bow-strings, till thou spin as never top 
did under schoolboy's lash." — Thus shouted the reckkrss 
warders, as much delighted at having a subject to tease, 
as a child when he catches a butterfly, or a schoolboy upon 
discovering a bird’s nest. 

The marabout, as if happy to do their behests, bounded 
from the earth, and spun his giddy round before them with 
singular agility, which, when contrasted with bis slight and 
wasted figure, and ^diminutive appearance, made him resemble 
a withered leaf twirled round and around at the pleasure of 
the winter's breeze. His single lock of liair streamed upwards 
from his bald and shaven head, as if some genie upheld him 
by it; and indeed it seemed as if supernatural art were 
necessary to the execution of the wild whirling dance, in 
which scarce the tiptoe of the performer was seen to touch the 
ground. Amid the vagaries of his performance, he flew here 
and there, from one spot to anothtf, still approadiing, how- 
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ever, though almost imperceptibly, to the entrance of the 
royal tent; so that, when at length he sunk exhausted on the^ ' 
earth, after two or three bounds still higher than those which 
he bad yet executed, he was not above thirty yards from the 
King’s person. 

“ Give him water,” said one yoeman ; “ they always crave 
a drink after their merry-go-round.” 

“Aha, water, say’st thou, Long Allen?” — exclaimed 
another archer, with a most scornful emphasis on the despised 
{jdement; “ how wouldst like such beverage thyself, after such 
a morrice dancing ? ” 

“ The devil a water-drop he gets l^ere,” said a third. ** We 
will teach the light-footed old infidel to be a good Christ^, 
and drink wine of Cyprus.” 

"Ay, ay,” said a fourth; “and in case he be restive, fetch 
thou Dick Hunter’s horn, that he drenches his mare withal.” 

A circle was instantly formed around the prostrate and 
exhausted dervise, and while one tall yeoman raised his feeble 
form from the ground, another presented to him a huge flagon 
of wine. Incapable of speech, the old man shook his head, 
and waved away from him with his hand the liquor forbidden 
by the Prophet; but his tormentors were not thus to be^ 
appeased. 

“ The hom, the horn ! ” exclaimed one. “ Little diflerence ' 
between a Turk and a Turkish horse, and we will use* him 
conforming.” 

“ By Saint George, you will choke him ! ” said Long Allen; 

“ and, be.sides, it is a sin to throw away upon a heathen d<^ ^ 
as much wine as would serve a good Cl^tian for a treble 
night-cap.” 

" Thou know’st not the nature of these Turks and pagans, 
Long Allen,” replied Henry Woodstall; "I tell thee, man, 
that this flagon of Cyprus will set his brains a-spinning, just 
in the opposite direction that they went whirling in the 
dancing, and so bring him, as it were, to himself again.— 
Choke ? he will no more choke on it than Ben’s black bitch 
on the pound of butter.” 

“And for grudging it,” said Tomalin Blacklees, “why 
shqpldst thou grudge the poor paynim devil a drop of drink 
on earth, since thou know'st he is not to have a drop to cool "' 
the tip of his tongue through a long eternity?” 

“l^at were hard laws, look ye,” said Long Allen, “only 
for being a Turk, as his father was before him. Had be been 
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Cjiiristiiui turned heathen, I grant you the hottest comer had 
hj^n good winter quarters for him.” 

**Hold thy peace, Long Allen,” said Henry Woodstall; 
”1 tell thee that tongue of thine is not the shortest limb 
about thee, and I prophesy that it will bring thee into disgtace 
with Father Francis, as once about the black-eyed Syrian 
wench.—But here comes the hora.—Be active a bit, man, 
yrilt thou, and just force open his teeth with the haft of thy 
dudgeon-dagger.” 

“Hold, hold—he is conformable,” said Tomalin. ‘‘Se^ 
see, he signs for the goblet; give him room, boys. Oo^ sey es; 
quoth the Dutchman ; down it goes like lamb’s-wool 1 Nay, 

' they are true topers wheft once they begin; your Turk never 
C0li|hs in his cup, or stints in his liquoring.” 

In fact, the dervise, or whatever be was, drank, or at least 
seemed to drink, the large flagon to the very l^ttom at a 
single pull; and when he took it from his lips, after the whole 
contents were exhausted, only uttered, with a deep sigh, the 
words Allah kerim, or God is merciful. There was a laugh 
among the yeomen who witnessed this pottlenieep potation, 
so obstreperous as to rouse and disturb the King, who, 
raising his finger, said angrily, “ How, knaves, no respect, no 
observance ? ” 

All were at once hushed into silence, well acquainted 
‘ with .the temper of Richard, which at some times admitted 
of much military familiarity, and at others exacted the most 
precise respect, ^though the latter humour was of much more 
rare occurrence. Hastening to a more reverent distance from 
the royal person, they attempted to drag along with them the 
marabout, who, exhausted apparently by previous fatigue, or 
overpowe^ by the potent draught he had just swallowed, 
resisted being moved from the spot, both with struggles and 
groans. 

“Leave him stOl, ye fools,” whispered Long Allen to his 
mates; “ by S^t Christopher, you will make our Dickon go 
beside himseli; and we shall have his dagger presently fly at 
our costards. Leave him alone, in less than a minute he will 
sleep like a dormouse.” 

At the same moment, the monarch darted another im- 
i^Kitient glance to the spot, and all retreated m haste, leaving 
the dervise on the ground, unable, as it seemed, to stir a 
single limb or joint of his b^y. In a moment *afterwatd, all 
was as still and quiet as it had been before the intrusion. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


——ftnd wither’d M order, 

Alaram’d br hie kcntinel, the wolf, 

Whose howls bis watch, thus with bis stealthy pece, 

With Tarqoin's raeisbln^ strides, towards his design 
Moves like a ghost. 

Mmeitik. 

For the space of a quarter of an hour, or longer, after ther 
incident related, all remained perfectly quiet in the front of 
the royal habitation. The King read and mused in the 
entrance of his pavilion; behind, and with his back turned to 
the same entrance, the Nubian slave still burnished the 
ample pavesse; in fro^t of all, at an hfiindred paces distant, the 
yeomen of the guard stood, sat, or lay extended on the grasi^ 
attentive to their own sports, but pursuing them in silence, 
while on the esplanade betwixt them and the front of the tent, 
lay, scarcely to be distinguished from a bundle of rags,^|die 
senseless form of the marabout. 

But the Nubian had the advantage of a mirror, from the 
brilliant reflection which the surface of the highly polished 
shield now afforded, by means of which he l^eld, to his 
alarm and surprise, that the marabout raised his head gently^ 
from the ground, so as to survey all around him, moving mtb 
a well-adjusted precaution, which seemed entirely inconsistent 
with a state of ebriety. He couched his head instant!y^ as if 
satisfied he was unobserved, and began, with the slightest 
possible appearance of voluntary effort, to drag himself, as if 
by chance, ever nearer and nearer to the King, but stopping 
and remaining fixed at intervals, like the spider, which,' 
moving toward her object, collapses into apparent lifelessness 
when she thinks she is the object of observatioa This 
species of movement appeared suspicious to the Ethiopian, 
who, on his part, prepaid himself, as quickly<as possible, to 
interfere, the instant that mterference should seem to be 
necessary. 

I'he marabout meanwhile glided on gradually and im¬ 
perceptibly, serpent-like, or rather snail-like, till he was about 
teiv yards' distance from Richard's person, when, starting bo 
his feet, he sprung forward with the bound of a tiger, stood 
at tlie King’s back in less than an instant, and brandishedg 
aloft the cangiar, or poniard, which be had hidden ix^iiis 
sleeve. Not Uie presence of his whole army could have sited 
their heroic monarch; but the motions of the Nubian had 
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as well calculated as those of the enthusiast, and era 
the latter could strike the former caught his uplifted arm. 
Turning his fanatical wrath upon wlut thus unexpectedly 
interposed betwixt him and his object, the Charegite, for 
such was tbe seeming marabout, dealt the Nubian a blow 
with the dagger, whic^, however, only grazed his arm, while 
the far superior strength of the Eth^pian easily dashed him 
to the ground. Aware of what had passed, Richard had now 
/arisen, and with little more of surprise, anger, or interest of 
any kind in his countenance, than an ordinary man would 
show in brushing off and crushing an intrusive wasp, caught 
up the stool on which he had bMn sitting, and exclaiming 
only *'Ha, dogl” dashed almost to pieces the skull of the 
assassin, who uttered twice, once in a loud, and once in a 
broken tone, the words ** Allah ackbar I ”—God is victorious— 
and expired at the King’s feet. 

“ Ye are careful warders,” said Richard to his archers, in a 
tcme of scornful reproach, as, aroused by the bustle of wliat 
had passed, in terror and tumult they now rushed into his 
tent;—“watchful sentinels ye are, to leave me to do such 
hangman’s work with my own hand.—Be silent all of you, 
and cease your senseless clamour! saw ye never a dead Turk 
before ?—Here—cast that carrion out of the camp, strike the 
head from the trunk, and stick it on a lance, taking care to 
turn the face to Mecca, that he may the easier tell the foul 
impo*stor, on whose inspiration he came hither, how he has 
sp^ on his errand.—For thee, my swart and silent friend,” 

he added, turning to the Ethiopian-“But how’s this?— 

• thou art wounded—and with a poisoned weapon, 1 warrant 
me, for by force of stab so weak an animal as that could scarce 
hope to do more than raze the lion’s hide.—Suck the poison 
from his wound, one of you—the venom is harmless on the 
lips, though fatal when it mingles with the blood.” 

Tlie yeomen looked on each other confusedly and widi 
hesitation, the apprehension of so strange a danger prevailing 
with those who feared no other. 

-“How now, sirrahs,” continued the King, “are you dainty¬ 
lipped, or do you fear death, that you dally thus ? ” 

“ Not the death of a man,” said Long Allen, to whom the 
king looked as he spoke; “ but methinlu I would not die like 
ppisoned rat for the sake of a black chattel there, that is 
bod|fht and sold in a market like a Martlemas ox.” 

“His Grace speaks to men of sucking poison,” muttered 
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another yeoman, '*as if he said, Go to, swallow a goo^ 
berry! ” 

Nay,” said Richard, “ I never bade mao do that which I 
would not do myself.” 

And without further ceremony, and in spite of the general 
expostulations of those around, and the respectful opposition 
of the Nubian himself,iithe King of England applied his Ups 
to the wound of the black slave, treating with ridicule all 
remonstrances, and overpowering all resistance. He had no 
sooner intermitted his singular occnpation than the Nubian 
started from him, and, casting a scarf over his arm, intimated 
by gestures, as firm in purpose as they were respectful in 
manner, his determination not to perkiit the monarch to renew 
so degrading an employment. Long Allen also interposed, 
saying, that if it were necessary to prevent the King engaging 
again in a treatment of this kind, his own lips, tongue, and 
tecih, were at the service of the negro, (as he called the 
Ethiopian,) and that he would eat him up bodily, rather than 
King Richard’s mouth should again approach him. 

Neville, who entered with other officers, added his remon¬ 
strances. 

Nay, nay, make not a needless halloo about a hart that 
the hounds have lost, or a danger when it is over,” said the 
King. “ I'he wound will be a trifle, for the blood is scarce 
drawn. An angry cat had dealt a deeper scratch—and fc^r me, 
I have but to take a drachm of orvietan by way of precaution, 
though it is needless.” 

Thus spoke Richard, a little ashamed, perhaps, of his own 
condescension, though sanctioned both by humanity and 
gratitude. But when Neville continued to maJte remonstrances 
on the peril to his royal person, the King imposed silence 
on him. 

“Peace, I prithee—make no more of it—I did it but to 
show these ignorant prejudiced knaves how they might help 
each other when these cowardly caitiffs come against os with 
sarbaranes and poisoned shafts.—But,” he add^ “ take tliee 
this Nubian to thy quarters, Neville. 1 have changed my 
mind touching him; let him be well cared for. But, bark in 
thifie ear—see that he escapes thee not—there is more in him 
than seems. Let him have all liberty, so that he leave no^ 
the camp.—And you, ye beef-devouring, wine-swilling Englidl 
mastiffs, get ye to your guard again, and be sure you keep it 
more warily. Think not you are now in your own land of fur 
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where men ipeak before they strikei and ahake hands ere 
cut throats. Danger m our land iralks o^ly, and with 
bis blade drawn, and defies the foe whoni he means to assault; 
but here he challenges you, with a silk glove instead of a steel 
gauntlet, cuts your throat with the feather of a turtle-dove, 
stabs you with the tongue of a priest’s brooch, or throttles you 
with die lace of my lady's bc^ce. Go to—keep your eyes 
^pen and your mouths shut—ndrink less and look sharper about 
^u, or 1 will place your Imge stomachs on such short allow¬ 
ance as would pinch that of a patient Scottishman." ^ 

The yeomen, abashed and mortified, withdrew to their post, 
and Neville was beginning, to remonstrate with his master upon 
the risk of passing over thus slightly their negligence upon 
tifieir duty, and the propriety of an example in a case so 
peculiarly aggravated as the permitting one so suspicious as 
the marabout to approach within daggers length of his person, 
when Richard interrupted him with “ Speak not of it, Neville; 

; wouldst thou have me avenge a petty risk to myself more 
' severely than the loss of Eng\ind’s banner? It has been 
[. stolen—stolen by a thief, or delivered up by a traitor, and no 
blood has been shed for it—My sable friend, thou art an 
(ncpoundcr of mysteries, saith the illustrious Soldan; now 
, would 1 give thee thine own weight in gold, if, by raising one 
still blacker than thyself, or by what other means thou wilt, 
thou touldst show me the thief who did mine honour that 
wiong. What say’st thou? ha!" 

The mute seemed desirous to speak, but uttered only dut 
^perfect sound proper to his melancholy condition, then 
"S folded his arms, looked on the King with an eye of intelli¬ 
gence, and nodded in answer to his questitjn. 

“ How*! ” said Richard, with joyful impatience. “ Wilt thou 
undertake to make discovery in this matter ? " 

The Nubian slave repeated the same motion. 

" But how shall we understand each other ? " said the King. 

Const thou writer good fellow ? ” 
fhe slave again nodded in assent 

•‘Give him writing-tools,” said the King. “They were 
neadi^ in my Other’s tent thai^ mine ; but they be somewhere 
about, if this scordiing climate hath not dried up the ink.— 
fWhy, this fellow is a jewel, a black diamond, Neville.” 

“l|o please you, my liege,** said Neville, “if I might speak 
my poor mind, it were m dealing in this ware. This man 
must be a wiza^, and wizards deal with the Enemy, who hath 
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most interest to sow^^es among the wheat, and bring dis¬ 
sension into our councils, and-” i", 

“ Peace, Neville," said Richard, “ Hollo to your northem' 
hound when he is close on the haunch of the deer, and hope 
to recall him, but «eek not to stop Plantagenet when he hath 
hope to retrieve his honour." 

The slave, who during this discussion had been writing, ir 
which art he seemed skilful, now arose, and pressing what h* 
had written to his brow, prostrated himselt as usual, ere hi 
delivered it into the King’s hands. The scroll was in French, 
althougn their intercourse had hitherto been conducted by 
Richard in the lingua fhinca. 

“To Richard, the conquering *and invincible King of 
England, this from the humblest of his slaves. Mysteries are 
the sealed caskets of Heaven, but wisdom may devise means 
to open the lock. Were your slave stationed where the 
leaders of the Christian host were made to pass before him in 
order, doubt nothing, that if he who did the injury whereof 
my King complains shall be among the number, he may be 
made manifest in his iniquity, though it be hidden under, 
seven veils." 

“Now, by Saint George I” said King Richard, “thou hast 
spoken most opportunely.—Neville, thou know’st, that whrai 
we muster our troops to-morrow, the princes have agreed, tlmt 
to expiate the affront offered to England in the theflt of her 
banner, the leaders should pass our new standard as it floats 
on Saint George’s Mount and salute it with formal regard. 
Believe me, the secret traitor will not dare to absent him8e)f 
from an expurgation so solemn, lest his very absence shouldi 
be matter of suspicion. There will we place our sable man 
of counsel, and, if his art can detect the villain, leave me to 
deal with him.” 

“ My liege," said Neville, with the frankness of sm English 
baron, “ beware what work you begin. Here is the concord 
of our Holy League unexpectedly renewed; will you, upon 
such suspicion as a negro slave can instil, tear open wounds so 
lately closed, or will you use the solemn procession, adopted 
for the reparation of your honour, and establishment of 
unanimity amongst the discording princes, is the mduns of 
again finding out new cause of oflence*or reviving ancieflil! 
quarrels ? It were scarce too strong to say, this were i breach 
of the declaration your Grace made to the assembled Council 
of the Crusade.” 
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NeriUe,* laid the King, ttemly ^terrupting him, “th; 
teal makes thee presumptuous aod unmannerly. Never did 
1 promise to abstam from takipg whatever means were most 
ptomisingy to discover the infamous author of the attack on 
my honour. Ere 1 had done so, 1 would have renounced my 
kingdom — my life. AH my declarations were under this 
■aecessary and absolute qualification; only, if Austria bad 
[stepped forth and owned the injury like a man, I profifered, 
for &e sake of Christendom, to have forgiven h$m" * 

**’But,” continued the baron, anxiously, “what hope that 
this juggling slave of Saladin will not palter with your Grace ? " 

“Peace, Neville,” said the King; “thou think'st thyself 
ihighty wise, and art but a fool Mind thou my charge 
touching this fellow—there is more in him tban*thy West* 
morelandrwit can fathom. And thou, swart and silent, prepare 
to perform the feat thou hast promised, and, by the word of 
a King, thou shalt choose thine own recompense. Lo, he 
writes again.” 

The mute accordingly wrote and delivered to the King, with 
the same form »■> before, another slip of paper, containing 
these words, “The will of the King is the law to his slave, 
hor doth it become him to ask guerdon for discharge of his 
devoir." 

“Gfterdon and devoir!** said the King, interrupting himself 
as he read, and speaking to Neville in the English tongue with 
some emphasis on the words.—“These Eastern people will 
profit by the Crusaders,—they are acquiring the language of 
tdiivalry!—And see, Neville, how discomposed that fellow 
'looks—were it not for his colour, he would blush. I should 
not think it strange if he understood what I say—they are 
pq^ous linguists." 

^The poor slave cannot endure your Grace's eye," said 
Neville; ^ it is nothing more." 

“WeU, but," continued the King, striking the paper with 
his finger, as he proteeded, “ this t^ld scroll proems to say, 
that our trus^ mute is charged with a message from Saladin 
to the Lady Edhfa Plantagenet, and craves means and oppor¬ 
tunity to deliver it What think’st thou of a request so 
.^||od«^—^ha, Neville!" 

“I cannot say," said Neville; “how such freedom may 
rdish with your Grace; but thq lease of the messenger's neat 
would be a short one, idio shoiold cany such a request to the 
Soldan on the part of your Majesty." 
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“ Nay, I thank Heaven that I covet none of his sunburnt 
beauties,” said Richard; “and for punishing this fellow for^ 
discharg'ng his master’s errand, and that when he has just 
saved my life—methinks it were something too summary. Ill 
tell tnee, Neville, a secret—^for, although our sable and mute 
minister be present, he cannot, thou know’st, tell it over again, 
even if he should chance to understand os. I tell thee, that 
for this fortnight past 1 have been under a strange spell, and I 
would I were disenchanted. There has no sooner any one 
done me good sendee, but lo you, he cancels his interest in 
me by some deep injury; and, on the other hand, he who 
hath deserved death at my hands for some treachery or some 
insult, is sure to be the very person, of all others, who confers 
upon me some obligation that overbalances his demerits, and 
renders respite of his sentence a debt due from my honour. 
Thus, thou seest, I am deprived of the best part of my royal 
function, since I can neither punish men nor reward them. 
Until the influence of this disqualifying planet be passed away, 

I will say nothing concerning the request of this our sable 
attendant, save that it is an unusually bold one, and that his 
best chance of finding grace in our eyes will be, to endeavotu 
to make the discovery which he proposes to achieve in our 
behalf. Meanwhile, Neville, do thou look well to him, and let 
him be honourably cared for.—And hark thee once more,” he 
said, in a |i»w whisper,seek out yonder hermit of Engaddi, 
and bring mm to me forthwith, be he saint or savage, madman 
or sane. Let me see him privately.” , 

Nqyille retired from the royal tent, signing to the Nubian 
follow him, and much surprised at what he had seen and 
heard, and especially at the unusual demeanour of the King. 
In general, no task was so easy as to discover Richard’s 
immediate course of sentiment and feeling, though it might in 
some cases be difficult to calculate its duration; for no 
weathercock obeyed the changing wind more readily than the 
King his gusts of passion. But, on the present occasion, his 
manner seemed unusually constrained and mysterious, nor was 
it easy to guess whether displeasure or kindness predominated 
in his conduct towards his new dependent, or in the looks with 
which, from time to time, he regarded him.* The ready se^o^ , 
which the King had rendered to counteract the bad dTeeu^ ol 
the Nubian’s wound might seem to bailee the obligation 
conferred on him by the slave, when he intercepted the blow 
of the assassin; hut it. seemed, as a much longer aoooont 
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^feiuined to be ermnged between them, that the monarch was 
doubtful whether the settlement might leave him, upon the 
whole, debtor or creditor, and that, therefore, he assumed in 
the meantime a neutral demeanour, which might suit with 
eitlier character. As for the Nubian, by whatever means he 
had acquired the art of writing the European languages, the 
JiCing remcuned convinced that the English tongue at least was 
4anknowD to him, since, having watched him closei|^ during the 
last part of the interview, he conceived it impossible for any 
one understanding a conversation, of which he was himself the 
subject, to have so completely avoided the appearance of 
t^ing an interest in it * 


CH APTER XXII 

Wlio'f I hen T—Approeeb—'tb kiodlf done— 

My leeroad pbyucuui aiid a fiiaiKL 

Sot SPkTACC OlKt. 

Our narrative retrogrades to a period shortly previous to 
the incidents last mentioned, when, as the reader must 
remember, the unfortunate Knight of the Leopard, bestowed 
upon the Arabian physician by King Richard, ratlier as a 
slave than in any other capacity, was exiled from the camp of 
the Crusaders, in whose ranks he had so often andt|p brilliantly 
distinguished himself. He followed his new master, for so 
(We must now term the Hakim, to the Moorish tents which 
Contained his retinue uid his property, with the stupified 
^ feelings of one, who, fallen from the summit of a precipice, 
and escaping unexpectedly with life, is just able to drag 
himself from the fatal spot, but without the power of estimating 
extent of the damage which he has sustained. Arrived at 
the tent, be threw himself, without speech of any kind, upon a 
couch of dressed buflkilo’s hide, which wm pointed out to him 
by his conductor, and hiding his face betwixt hit hands groaned 
heavily, as if his heart was on the point of bursting. The 
physician heard him, as he was giving orders to his numerous 
domestics to prepare for their departure the next morning 
;^fore daybreak, and, moved with compassion, interrupted his 
"occupation, to sit down, cross-legged, by the side of his ooucdi, 
and administer comfort according to the Oriental manner. 

V My frimd,” be said, " be of good comfort, for what myeth 
the poet—* It it better that a man should be the servant of a 
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kind master, than the slave of his own wild passions/ Ag 
be of good courage; because, whereas Ysouf Ben Yagoub^ 
was sold to a King by his brethren, even to Pharaoh King of 
Egypt, thy King hatl:^ on the other hand, bestowed thee on 
one who will be to thee as a brother.” 

Sir k!enneth made an effort to thank the Hakim, but his 
heart was too full, and the indistinct sounds which accompanied 
his abortive attempts to reply induced the kind physician tM 
desist from his premature endeavours at consolation. He left 
his new domestic, or guest, in quiet, to indulge his sorrows, 
and having commanded all the necessary preparations for 
their departure on the morning, sat down upon the carpet of 
the tent, and indulged himself in a moderate repast After he 
had thus refreshed himself, similar viands were offered to the 
Scottish knight; but, though the slaves let him understand 
that the next day would be far advanced ere they would halt 
for the purpose of refreshment. Sir Kenneth could not over¬ 
tome the disgust which he felt against swallowing any 
nourishment, and could be prevailed upon to taste nothing, 
saving a draught of cold water. 

He was awake long after his Arab host had performed his 
usual devotions, and betaken himself to his repose, nor hai^ 
sleep visited him at the hour of midnight, when a movement 
took place among the domestics, which, though attended with 
no speech, and very little noise, made him aware they were 
loading the camels and preparing for departure. In the course 
of these preparations the last person who was disturbed, 
excepting the physician himself, was the knight of Scotland,* 
whom, about three in the morning, a sort of major-domo, or ^ 
master of the household, acquainted that he must arise. He 
did so» without further answer, and followed him into the 
moonlight, where stood the camels, most of whidi were already 
loaded, and one only remained kneeling until its burden should 
be completed. 

A little apart from the camels stood a number of horses 
ready bridled and saddled, and the Hakim himself coming 
fj^rth, mounted on one of them with as much agility as the 
grave decorum of his character permitted, and directed another, 
which he pointed out, to be led towards Sir Kenneth. A;^ 
English officer was in attendance, to escort them through tlie ^ 
camp of the Crusaders, and to ensure their leaving it in safety, 
and all was ready for their departure. The pavilion ivhich 
they had left, in the meanwhile, ttrudc with singular 
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d&patch, and the bnt-poles and coverings composed the 
burden of the last camel, when the physician, pronouncing 
solemnly the verse of the Koran, **God be our guide, and 
Mahommed our protector, in the desert as in the watered 
field,” the whole cavalcade was instantly in motion. 

In traversing the camp they were challenged by the'^vartous 
sentinels who maintained guard there, and sulfered to proceed in 
{^ilence, or with a muttered curse upon their Prophet, as they 
passed the post of some more zealous Crusader. At length 
the last barriers were left behind them, and the party formed 
themselves for the march with military precaution. Two or 
throe horsemen advanced in front as a vanguard ; one or two 
» 3 roaiDed a bowshot in the rear; and, wherever the ground 
jidmitted, others were detached to keep an outlook on the 
flanks. In this manner they proceeded onward, while Sir 
Kenneth, looking back on the moonlight camp, might now 
indeed seem banished, deprived at pnce of honour and of 
liberty, fipm the glimmering banners, under which he hiui 
hoped to gain additional renown, and the tented dwellings of 
' chivalry, of Christianity, and—of Edith Plantagenet 

The Plakim, who rode by his side, observed, in his usual 
Osne of sententious consolation, “ It is unwise to look back 
when the journey lieth foulard; ” and as he spoke, the horse 
of the knight made such a perilous stumble, as threatened to 
add a practical moral to the tale. 

The knight was compelled by this hint to give more attention 
to the management of his steed, which more than once required 
^he assistance and support of the check-bridle, although in 
> other respects nothing could be more easy at once, and active, 
than the ambling pace at which the animal (which was a mare) 
proceeded. ^ 

“The conditions of that horse,” observed the sententious 
physician, “are like those of human fortune; seeing that 
amidst his most swift and easy pace, the rider must guard 
himself against a fall, and that it is when prosperity is at the 
highest, that our prudence should be awake and vigilant to 
prevent misfortune.” 

The overloaded appetite loathes even the honeycomb, and 
k is scarce a wonder that the knight, mortified and harassed 
'^with misfortunes and abasement, b^me something impatient 
of hearing his misery made, at every turn, the ground of pro¬ 
verbs and apophthegms, however just and apposite. 

“ l^lethinks,? he said, rather peevishly, “ 1 wanted no adcfi' 
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tional illustration of the instability of fortune, though I would 
thank thee, Sir Hakim, for thy choice of a ste(3 for me,^ 
would the jade but stun)ble so effectually as at once to break 
my neck and her own.” * 

My brother,” answered the Arab sage, with imperturbable 
gravity** thou speakest as one of the foolish. Thou say^st in 
thy heart, that the sage should have given thee, as his gues^, 
the younger and better horse, and reserved the old one foi; 
himself; but know, that the defects of the older steed may be 
compensated by the energies of the young rider, whereas the 
violence of the young horse requires to be moderated by the 
cold temper of the older.” " 

So spoke the sage; but neither to this observation did Sir 
Kenneth return any answer which could lead to a continuance 
of their conversation, and the physician, wearied perhaps of 
administering comfort to one who would not be comforted, 
signed to one of his retipue. 

“ Hassan,” he said, “ hast thou nothing wherewith to beguile 
the way ? ” 

Hassan, story-teller and poet by profession; spurred up, upon 
this summons, to exercise his calling. “ Lord of the palace of 
life,” he said, addressing the physician, "thou, before wholfi 
the angel Azrael spreadeth his wings for flight—thou, wiser 
than Solimaun Ben Daoud, upon whose signet was inscribed 
the REAL NAME whicb controls the spirits of the elements— 
forbid it, Heaven, that while thou travellest upon the track of 
benevolence, bearing healing and hope wherever thou comest, 
thine own course should be saddened for lack of the tale ao^ 
of the song. Behold, while thy servant is at thy side, he will' 
pour forth the treasures of his memory, as the fountain sendeth 
her stream beside the pathway, for the refreshment of him that 
walkeAi thereon.” 

After this exordium Hassan uplifted his voice, and began a 
tale of love and magic, intermixed with feats of warlike achieve¬ 
ment, and ornamented with abundant quotations from the 
Bersian poets, with whose compositions the orator teemed 
familiar. The retinue of the physician, such excepted as were 
necessarily detained in attendance on the camels, thronged up 
to the narrator, and pressed as close as deference for th^r 
master permitted, to enjoy the delight which the inhabitants of 
the East have ever deriv^ from this species of exhibition. 

At another time, notwithstanding his imperfect knowle^e of 
the language. Sir Kenneth might have b^n interested in the 
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rt^tatioiC which, though dictated by a mote extravagant 
Ni^agination, and expressed in more inflated and metaphorical 
language, bore yet a strong resemblance to the romances of 
chivalry, then so fashionable in Euro^ But as matters stood 
with him, he was scarcely even sensible that a man in the 
centre of the cavalcade recited and sung, in a low tone, for 
nearly two hours, modulating his voice to the various moods 
h! passion introduced into the tale, and receiving in return 
^^liow low murmurs of applause, now muttered expressions of 
wonder, now sighs and tears, and sometimes—what it was far 
more difficult to extract from such an audience—a tribute of 
smiles, and even laughter^^ 

•^uring the recitation toe attention of the exile, however ab¬ 
stracted by his own deep sorrow, was occasionally awakened 
by the low wail of a dog, secured in a wicker enclosure sus¬ 
pended on one of the camels, which, as an experienced woods¬ 
man, he had no hesitation in recognising to be that of his own 
faithful hound; and from the plaintive tone of the animal, he 
had no doubt that he was sensible of his master's vicinity, and 
.in his way invoking his assistance for liberty and rescue. 

** Alas i poor Roswal,” he said, *' thou callest for aid and 
avmpathy upon one in stricter bondage than thou ffiyself art. 
I will not seem to heed thee, or return thy aflection, since 
it would serve but to load our parting with yet more bitter¬ 
ness.” • 

Thus passed the hours of night, and the space of dim hazy 
dawn, which forms the twilight of a Syrian morning. But 


when the vei 7 flrst line of the sun’s disc began to rise above 
pe level horizon, and when the very first level ray shot glimilier- 
ing in dew along 4he surface of the desert, which the travellers 
had now attained, the sonorous voice of El Hakim himself 
overpowered and cut short the narrative of the tale-teller,* while 
he caused to resound along pe sands the solemn sunrmons, 
which the muezzms thunder at morning from the minaret of 


every mosque. 

' ^ “To prayer 1 to prayer 1 God is the one God—To prayer I 
to prayer 1 Mahomm^ is the prophet of God.—^To prayer 1 to 
prayer! Time is flying froq?i you.—To prayer 1 to prayer! 
Judgment is drawing nigh to you.” 

^J.Vln an instant each Moslem ca,^t himself from his horse, 
turned his face towards Mecca, and performed with sand an 
imitation of those ablutions which were elsewhere required to 
be made with water, while each individual, in brief but fmrent 
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ejaculations, recommended himself to the care, and Sis sins lb 
the forgiveness, of God and the Prophet •< 

Even Sir Kenneth, whose reason at once and prejudices were 
offended by seeing his colbpanions in that which he considered 
as an act of idolatry, could not help respecting the sincerity of 
their misguided zeal, and being stimulated by their fervour to 
apply supplications to Heaven in a purer form, wondering, 
meanwhile, what new-born feelings could teach him to accoml' 
pany in prayer, though with varied invocation, those vei^' 
Saracens, whose heathenish worship he had conceived a crime 
dishonourable to the land in which high miracles had been 
wrought, and where the day-star of redemption had arisen. 

The act of devotion, however, though rendered in suph 
strange society, burst purely from his natural feelings of 
religious duty, and had its usual effect in composing the spirit^," 
which had been long harassed by so rapid a succession of 
calamities. The sincere and earnest approach of the Christian 
to the throne of the Almighty teaches the best lesson of 
patience under affliction; since wherefore should we mock the 
Deity with supplications, when we insult bin) by murmuring, 
under his decrees? or bow, while our prayers have in every 
word admitted the vanity and nothingness of the things of tin)^ 
in comparison to those of eternity, should we hope to deceive 
the Searcher of Hearts, by permitting the world and worldly 
passions to reassume the reins even immediately after a solemn 
address to Heaven ? But Sir Kenneth was not of these, lie 
felt himself comforted and strengthened, and better prepared 
to execute or submit to whatever his destiny might call upop 
him to do or to suffer. ^ 

Meanwhile, the party of Saracens regained fteir saddles, and 
continued their route, and the tale-teller, liassan, resumed the 
thread of his narrative; but it was no longer to the same 
attentive audience. A horsemaii, who had ascended some high 
ground on the right hand of the little column, had returned on 
a speedy gallop to £1 Hakim, and communicated with him. 
Four or five more cavaliers had then been dispatched, and the 
little band, which might consist of about twenty or thirty 
persons, b^an to follow them ^th their eyes, as men from 
whose gestures, and advance or retreat, they were to aug\ir 
good or evil. Hassan, finding his audience inattentive, ki 
being himself attracted by the dubious appearances on the ^ 
flank, stinted in his song; and the march b^me silent, save 
when a camel-driver called out to his patient charge, or some 
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|ciuoct8 follower of the Hakim communicated with his next 
neighbour in a hurried and low whisper. 

' This suspense continued until they had rounded a rid^e 
composed of hillocks of sand, which /concealed from their mam 
body the object that had created this alarm among their scouts. 
Sir Kenneth could now see, at the distance of a mile or more, 
a dark object moring rapidly on the bosom of the desert, which 
jhis experienced eye recognised for a party of cavalry, much 
superior to their own in numbers, and, f^rom the thick and 
frequent flashes which flung back the level beams of the rising 
sun, it was plain that these were Europeans in their complete 
panoply. 

The anxious looks wHich the horsemen of El Hakim now 
'Cast upon their leader seemed to indicate deep apprehension; 
iwhile he, with gravity as undisturbed as when he called his 
followers to prayer, detached two of his best-mounted cavaliers, 
with instructions to approach as closely as prudence permitted 
to these travellers of the desert, and observe more minutely 
their numbers, their character, and, if possible, their purpose. 
The approach of danger, or what was feared as such, was like 
a stimulating * diiught to one in apathy, and recalled Sir 
Kenneth to himself and his situation. 

^ '*What fear you from these Christian horsemen, for such 
they seem?” he said to the Hakim. 

“ fear! ” said El Hakim, repeating the word disdainfully^- 
The sage fears nothing but Heaven, but ever expects from 
wicked men the worst which they can do.” 

“ They are Christians,” said Sir Kenneth, “ and it is the titn«" 
^f truce—why should you fear a breach of faith ? ” 

“They arc the priestly soldiers of the Templ^” answered El 
Hakim, “whose vow limits them to know neither truce nor 
faith with the worshippers of Islam. May the Prophet blight 
them, both root, branch, and twig!—Their peace it war, and« 
their faith U falsehood. Other invaders of Palestine have their 
times and moods of courtesy. The lion Richard will spare 
when he has conquered—the eagle Philip will dose his wing when 
he has stricken a prey—even the Austrian bear will sleep 
when he » gorged; but this horde of ever-hungry wolves know 
neither pause nor satiety in their rapme.—Seest thou not that 
;^ey are detaching a party from their main body, and that they 
take an eastern Section ? Yon are their pages and squires, 
whom they train up in their accursed mysteries, and whom, as 
ligh^ mounted, they send to cut us off from ouk watering- 
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place. But they will be disappoioted; / know the war of the 
desert yet better than they,” 

He spoke a few words to his principal ofBceri and his whole* 
demeanour and countenance was at once changed from the 
solemn repose of an Eastern sage, accustomed more to coo> 
templation than to action, into the prompt and proud expres¬ 
sion of a gallant soldier, whose energies are roused by the near 
approach of a danger, which be at once foresees and despises. 

To Sir Kenneth’s eyes the approaching crisis had a ditTerent«, 
aspect, and when Adonbec said to him, “ Thou must tarry close 
by my side,” he answered solemnly in the negative. 

“ Yonder,” he said, “ are my comrades in arms—the men in 
whose society I have vowed to fight Cr fall—on their banner 
gleams the sign of our most blessed redemption—1 cannot fly 
from the Cross in company with the Crescent.” 

** Fool! ” said the Hakim ; ” their first action would be to do 
thee to death, were it only to conceal their breach of the 
truce.” 

“ Of that I must take my chance," replied Sir Kenneth; 

” but I wear not the bonds of the infidels an instant longer 
than 1 can cast them from me.” * 

** Then will I compel thee to follow me,” said El Hakim. 

“Compel!" answered Sir Kenneth, angrily. “Wert thoif 
not my benefactor, or one who lias showed will to be such, and 
Kere it not that it is to thy confidence I owe the freedQin of 
these hands, which thou mightest have loaded with fetters, I 
would show thee that, unarmed as I am, compulsion would be 
no easy task.*^ 

“ Enough, enough,” replied the Arabian physician; “ we losd' 
time even when it is becoming precious.” 

So saying, he threw his arm aloft, and uttered a loud and 
shrill cry, as a signal to those of his retinue, who instantly dis¬ 
persed themselves on the face of the desert, in as many different 
directions as a chaplet of beads when the string is broken. Sir 
Kenneth had no time to note what ensued; for at the same 
instant the Hakim sei 2 ed the rein of his steed, and putting his 
own to its mettle, both sprung forth at once with the sudden¬ 
ness of light, and at a pitch of velocity which almost deprived 
tfle Scottish knight of the power of respiration, and left him 
absolutely incapable, had he been desirous, to have cbeck64 
the career of his ^de. Practised as Sir Kenneth was in horse-"' 
manship from his earliest youth, the speediest horse he had 
ever modhted was a tortoise in coropw50|i<.to those of the 
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th^ seemed to devour the desert before them—miles flew away 
*witn minutes, and yet their strength seemed unabated, and 
!heir respiration as free as when they first started upon the 
wonderful race. The motion, too, as easy as it was swift, 
seemed more like flying through the air than riding on the 
earth, and was attended with no unpleasant sensation, save the 
awe naturally felt by one who is moving at such astonishing 
J speed, and the difficulty of breathing occasioned by their pass¬ 
ing through the air so rapidly. 

It was not until after an hour of this portentous motion, and 
when all human pursuit was far, far behind, that the Hakim at 
length relaxed his speech and, slackening the pace of the horses 
•into a hand gallop, began, in a voice as composed and even as 
i!, if he had been walking for the last hour, a descant upon the 
excellence of his coursers to the Scot, who, breathless, half- 
blind, half-deaf, and altogether giddy from the rapidity of this 
singular ride, hardly comprehended the words which flowed so 
freely from his companion. 

"'I'hese horses,” he said, “are of the breed called the 
Winged, equal in speed to aught excepting the Borak of the 
Prophet. They are fed on the golden barley of Yemen, mixed 
with spices, and with a small portion of dried sheep's flesh. 
Kings have given provinces to possess them, and their age is 
active as their youth. Thou, Nazarene, art the first, save a 
true believer, that ever had breath his loins one of this noble 
race, a gift of the Prophet himself to the blessed Ali, his kins¬ 
man and lieutenant, well called the Lion of God, Time lays 
ji-his touch so lightly on these generous steeds, that the nhure 
which thou now sittest has seen five times five years pass over 
her, yet retains her pristine speed and vigour, only that in the 
career the support of ^ bridle, manag^ by a hand more 
experienced tt^ thine, hath now become necessary. May the 
Prophet be blessed, who bath b^towed on the true believers 
the means of advance and retreat, which causeth their iron- 
clothed enemies to be worn out with their own ponderous 
weight! How the horses ot yonder d^ Templars must have 
snorted and blown, when they had toiled fetlock-deep in the 
desert for one-twentieth part of th6 space which these brave 
y steeds have left behind them, without one thick pant, or a drop 
m moisttire upon their sleek and velvet coats !" 

The Scottish knight, who bad now be^ to recover hit 
breath and powm of attention, could not l^p acknowlodgii^ 
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in his heart the advantage possessed these Eastern waniqts 
in a race of animals, alike proper for advance or retreat, so 
admirably adapted to the level and sandy deserts of Arabia and; 
Syria. But he did not choose to augment the pride of tEe 
Moslem by acquiescing in his proud claim of superiority, and 
therefore suffer^ the conversation to drop, and looking around 
him could now, at the more moderate pace at which they 
moved, distinguish that he was in a country not unknown 
to him. ^ 

The blighted borders and sullen waters of the Dead Sea, the 
ragged and precipitous chain of mountains arising on the left, 
the two or three palms clustered together, forming the single 
green speck on the bosom of the wriste wilderness,—objects 
which, once seen, were scarcely to be forgotten,—showed to 
Sir Kenneth that they were approaching the fountain called the^ 
Diamond of the Desert, which had been the scene of his inter¬ 
view, on a former occasion, with the Saracen Emir, Sheerkohf, 
or Ilderim. In a few minutes they checked their horses beside 
the spring, and the Hakim invited Sir Kenneth to descend 
from horseback, and repose himself as in a place of safety. 
They unbridled their steeds, El Hakim observing that further 
care of them was unnecessary, since they would be speedily 
joined by some of the best mounted among his slaves, whd 
would do what further was needful. 

“Meantime,” he said, spreading some food on the ^rass, 
“ eat and drink, and be not discouraged. Fortune may raise 
up or abuse the ordinary mortal, but the sage and the soldier 
should have minds beyond her control.” 

The Scottish knight endeavoured to testify his thanks byt 
showing himself docile; but, though he strove to eat out of 
complaisance, the singular contrast between his present situa¬ 
tion, and that which he had occupied on the same spot, when 
the envoy of princes, and the victor in combat, came like a 
cloud over his mind, and fasting, lassitude, and fatigue, 
oppressed his bodily powers. £1 Hidcim examined his hurried 
pulse, his red and inflamed eye, his heated hand, and his 
shortened respiration. > 

“The mind,” he said, “grows wise by watching, but her 
sister, the body, of coarser materials, needs the support of 
repose. Thou must sleep; and that thou mayst do so tq, 
refreshment thou must take a draught mingled with this ' 
elixir.” 

He drew from his bosom a small crystal vial, cased in silver 




^ligiee-work, and dropped into a little golden drinking-cup 
portion of a duk-coloured fluid. 

0 This," he said, “ is one of those productions which Allah 
hath sent on earth for a blessing, though man's weakness and 
wickedness have sometimes converted it into a curse. It is 


powerful as the wine-cup of the Nasareneito drop the curtain 
on the sleepless eye, and to relieve the burden of the overloaded 
. bosom; but wh^ applied to the purposes of indulgence and 
Jdebauchery, it rends the nerves, destroys the strength, weaken# 
the intellect, and undermines life. But fear not thou to use its 
virtues in the time of need, for the vrise man warms him by the 
same firebrand with which the madman bumeth the tent" ^ 


** 1 have seen too much of thy skill, sage Hakim," said Sir 
Kenneth, “ to debate thine best;" and swallowed the narcotic, 
l^mingled as it was with some water from the spring, then 
wrapped him in the haick, or Arab cloak, which had been 
fastened to his saddle-pommel, and, according to the directions 
of the physician, stret(med himself at ease in the shade to await 
the promised repose. Sleep came not at first, but in her stead 
a train of pleasing, yet not rousing or awakening sensations. 
A state ensued in which, still conscious of his own identity and 
his own condition, the knight felt enabled to consider them, 
‘ifiot only without alarm and sorrow, but as composedly as he 
might have viewed the story of his misfortunes acted upon a 
stage, or rather as a disembodied spirit might regard the trans- 
actio'ns of its past existence. From this state of repose, 
amounting almost to apathy respectmg the past, his thoughts 
were carried forward to the future, which, in spite of afl that 
^existed to overcloud the prospect, glittered with such hues a.^ 
under much happier auspices bis unstimulated imagination bad 
not been able to produce, even in its most exalted state. 
Liberty, fame, successful love, appeared to be the certain and 
not very distant prospect of the enslaved exile, the dishonoured 
knight, even of t^ despairing lover, who had placed bis hopes of 
happiness so far beyond the prospect of chance, in her wildest 
possibilities, serving to countenance his wishes. Gradually, as 
the intellectual sight became overclouded, these gay visions 
became obscure, lUte the dying hua^^of sunset, until they were 
at last lost in total oblivion; and Sir Kenneth ky extended at 
feet of £l Hakim, to all appeanme^ but for his deep 
r'^piiatioo, as inanimate a coi^e as if life had acttndly 
departed. 

^ S<kic prep«nfi<« of optvm teems to be ktimated. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

Mid tluM wild scenes Enduntment waves her hand, 

To ebanf e the face of the mysterioos land; 

Till the oewilderinf scenes anraod ns seen 
The vaif prodttcd^ of a feverish dream. 

Atial/hj, « Rffmmmet, 

When the Knight of the Leopard awoke from his long andir 
profound repose, he found himself in circumstances so different 
from those in which he had lain down to sleep, that he doubted 
whether he was not still dreaming, or whether the scene had not 
been changed by magic. Instead of the damp grass, be lay on 
a couch of more than Oriental luxury) and some kind hands 
had, during his repose, stripped him of the cassock of chamoii 
which he wore under his armour, and substituted a night-dress 4 
of the finest linen, and a loose gown of silk. He lud been 
canopied only by the palm-trees of the desert, but now he lay 
beneath a silken pavilion, which blazed with the richest colours 
of the Chinese loom, while a slight curtain of gauze, displayed 
around his couch, was calculated to protect his repose from 
the insects, to which he had, ever since his Ekrival in these 
climates, been a constant and passive prey. He looked around, 
as if to convince himself that he was actually awake, and aU * 
that fell beneath his eye partook of the splendour of his 
dormitory. A portable bath of cedar, lined with 8ilver,«was 
ready for use, and steamed with the odours which had been 
used in preparing it On a small stand of ebony beside the 
couch, stood a silver vase, containing sherbet of the most 
exquisite quality, cold as snow, and which the thirst that^ 
followed the use of the strong narcotic rendered peculiarly 
delicious. Still further to dispel the dregs of intoxication 
which it had left behind, the knight resolved to use the bath, 
and experienced in doing so a delightful refreshment. Having 
dried himself with napkins of the Indian wool, he would 
willingly have resumed his own coarse garments, that he might 
go forth to see whether the world was as much changed without, 
as within the place of his repose. These, however, were no¬ 
where to be seen, but in their place he found a Saracen dress 
of rich materials, with sabre and poniard, and aU befitting an 
emir of distinction. He was able to suggest no motive to-- 
himself for this exuberance of care, excepting a suspicion that 
these attentions were intended to shake him in his religious pro¬ 
fession ; as, indeed, it was weD known that the highWeem of the 
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£uropeaiikiiowledg« and courage, made |he Soldaa unbound^ 
m liis gifts to those, who, having become his prisoners, had 
‘)een induced to take the turban. .Sir Kenneth, therefore, 
cessing himself devoutly, resolved to set all such snares at de> 
^ce; and, that he might do so the more firmly, conscientiously 
determined to avail himself as moderateHy as possible of the 
attentions and luxuries thus liberally heaped upon him. Still, 
hovever, he felt his head oppressed and sleepy, and aware, 
too, that his undress was not fit for appearing abroad, he reclined 
upon the couch, and was again locked in the arms of slumber. 

But this time his rest was not unbroken; for he was awakened 
by the voice of the physician at the door of the tent, enquiring 
afta his health, and •whether he had rested sufficiently.— 
** May I enter your tent ? ” he concluded, '* for the curtain is 
dravn before the entrance,** 

**The master,** replied Sir Kenneth, determined to show 
thaf he was not surprised into forgetfulness of his own condition, 
'* need demand no permission to enter the tent of the slave.** 

*' But if 1 come not as a master ? ’* said £1 Hakim, still with* 
out entering. 

'*The physician,** answered the knight, “hath free access to 
the bodside of his patient** 

“ Neither come I now ap a physician,** replied £1 Hakim ; 
** and therefore I still request permission, ere I come under the 
covfring of thy tent’* 

“ Whoever comes as a friend,** said Sir Kenneth, “ and such 
thou hast hitherto shown th^^lf to me, the habitation of the 
friend is ever open to him.** 

“Yet once again,” said the Eastern sage, after the pen* 
phrastical manner of his countrymen, “ supposing that I come 
not as a friend?” 

“ Come as thou wilt,” said the Scottish knight, somewhat 
impatient of this drcumlocution, “be what tbou wilt—thou 
knowest well it is neither in my power nor my inclination to 
refuse thee entrance.*’ 

'* I come, then,” said El Hakim, “as your ancient foe; but 
a &ir and a generous one.” 

He enter^ as he spoke; and ^hen he stood before the 
bedside of Sir Kenneth, the voice continued to be that of 
Adoobec the Ambian physician, but the form, dress, and 
features, were those of Itdmro of Kurdistan, caUed Sheerkobf. 
Sir Kenneth gased upon him, as if he expec^ die vision to- 
depart, like something crested by his imagination. 
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“Doth it to surprise thee,” said llderim, “and thou a 0 ( 
approved warrior, to see that a soldier knows somewhat of thr 
art of healing ?—1 say to thee, Nazarene, that an accomplish^! 
cavalier should know how to dress his steed as well as how ^o 
ride him; how to forge his sword upon the stithy, as w^l 
as how to use it in battle; how to burnish his arms, as well as 
how to wear them; and, above all, how to cure wounds as veil 
as how to inflict them.” ^ 

As he spoke, the Christian kn^ht repeatedly shut his eyes, . 
and while they remained closed, ^e idea of the Hakim, w:th 
his long flowing dark robes, high Tartar cap, and grave 
gestures was present to his imagination; but so soon as he 
opened them, the graceful and richly-g^med turban, the Ijght 
hauberk of steel rings entwisted with silver, which glanced* 
brilliantly as it obeyed every inflection of the body, the features 4 
freed from their formal expression, less swarthy, and nor longer 
shadowed by the mass of hair (now limited to a well-trimmed 
beard,) announced the soldier and not the sage. 

“ Art thou still so much surjmsed,” said the Emir, “ and hast 
thou walked in the world with such little observance, as to 
wonder that men are not always what they Seem?—Thou 
thyself—art thou what tliou seemest ? ” , 

“ No, by Saint Andrew! ” exclaimed the knight; “ for to the '' 
whole Christian camp I seem a traitor, and 1 know myself to 
be a true, though an erring man.** , 

“Even so 1 judged thee,” saidTlderim; “and as we had 
eaten salt together, 1 deemed myself bound to rescue thee 
from death and contumely.—But wherefore lie you still oo 
your couch, since the sun is high in the heavens ? or are the < 
vestments which my sumpter-camels have afforded unworthy 
of your wearing ? ” 

“Not unworthy, surely, but unfitting for it,” replied the 
Scot. “ Give me the dress of a slave, noble llderim, and 1 will 
don it with pleasure; but I cannot brook to wear the habit of 
the free Eastern warrior, with the turban of the Moslem.” 

“Nazarene,” answer^ the Emir, “thy nation so easily 
entertains suspicion, that it may well rmxder themselves 
suspected^ Have I not |okl thee that Saladis desires no 
converts saving those whom the body Prophet shall dispose to 
submit themselves to his law? viodence and bribery aieidSte 1 , 
alien to his plan for extending the true fakh. Hearken to me^ 
my brother. When the blind man was miraculously restored 
to sight, the scales dropped from his eyes at the Divine 
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i^easuie—^think*st thou that any earthly leech could have 
femoved them ? No. Such medictner might have tormented 
he patient with his instramentSf or perhaps soothed him with 
h^s balsams and cordials, but dark as he was must the darkened 
mm have remained; and it is even so with the blindness of 
ths understanding. If there be those among the Franks, who, 
for the sake of worldly lucre, have assumed the turban of the 
Prophet, and follow^ the laws of Islam, with their own 
consciences be the blame. Themselves sought out the bait 
—it was not flung to them by the Soldan. And when they 
shall hereafter be sentenced, as hypocrites, to the lowest 
gulf of hell, below Christian and Jew, magician and idolater, 
and condemned to eai the fruit of the tree Yacoun, which is 
the heads of demons, to themselves, not to the Soldan, shall 
their guilt and their punishment be attributed.. Wherefore 
wear, without doubt or scruple, the vesture prepared for you, 
since, if you proceed to the camp of Saladin, your own native 
dress will expose you to troublesome observation, and perhaps 
to insult.” 

^*J/ l go to the camp of Saladin?" said Sir Kenneth, 
repeating the«words of the Emir. Alas 1 am I a free agent, 
and nether must I na/ go wherever your pleasure carries me ? ” 

' “ Thine own will may guide thine own motions,” said the 

Emir, “as freely as the wind which moveth the dust of the 
desert in what direction it chooseth. The noble enemy who 
met* and well-nigh mastered my sword, cannot become niy 
slave like him who has crouched beneath it If wealth and 
power wotild tempt thee to join our people, I could ensure 
• possessing them; but tbe mao who refused the favours of thi 
Soldan, when the axe was at his head, will not, I fear, now 
accq>t them, when I tell him he has his free choice.” 

“ Complete your generosity, noble Emir,” said Sir Kenneth, 
“by forbearing to show me a mode of requital, whkii con¬ 
science forbicS me to comply wiuL Permit me rather to 
express, as bound in couctesy, my gratitude for this most 
chivalr^ bounty, this undeserved generosity.” 

“ Say not undeserved,” replied tbe Emir Ilderim; “ was it 
not through tby conversation, and thy account of the beauties 
which grace the court the Meled^ Ric, that I ventured me 
thither in disguise, and thereby procured a s%ht (he most 
nlessed that I have ever enjoyed—that I ever shall enjoy, 
until the glories of Paradise b^m on my eyes?” 

“I un<krstaDd you not,” said Sir Kenneth, colouring 



alternately, and turning pale, as one who felt that thy 
conversation was tiking a tone of the most painful delicaci. 

" Not understand me 1 ” exclaimed the Emir. " If the sig&t 
I saw in the tent of King Richard escaped thine observation I 
will account it duller tlian the edge of a buffoon’s woooen 
falchion. True, thou wert under sentence of death at the 
time; but, in my case, had my head been dropping from 
the trunk, the last strained glances of my eyeballs had 
distinguished with delight such a vision of loveliness, and the 
head would have rolled itself towards the incomparable houris, 
to kiss with its quivering tips the hem of their vestments.— 
Yonder royalty of England, who for her superior loveliness 
deserves to be Queen of the univerce—what tenderness in 
her blue eye! what lustre in her tresses of dishevelled gold’ 
By the tomb of the Prophet, I scarce think that the houri 
'A ho shall present to me the diamond cup of immortality, 
will deserve so warm a caress!” 

“ Saracen,” said Sir Kenneth, sternly, “ thou speakest of the 
wife of Richard of England, of whom men think not and speak 
not as a woman to be won, but as a Queen to be revered.” 

“ I cry you mercy," said the Saracen. ** I ^had forgotten 
your superstitious veneration for the sex, which you consider 
rather fit to be wondered at and worshipped, than wooed and' 
possessed. I warrant, since thou exactest such profound 
respect to yonder tender piece of frailty, whose every runiori, 
step, and look, bespeaks her very woman, less than absolute 
adoration must not be yielded to her of the dark tresses, and 
nobly s()eaking eye. S^t indeed, I will allow, hath in her 
noble port and majestic mien something at once pure and 
firm—yet even she, when pressed by opportunity and a 
forward lover, would, I warrant thee, thank him in her heart 
rather for treating her as a mortal than as a goddess.” 

“ Respe^ the kinswoman of Coeur de Lion 1 ” said Sir 
Kenneth in a tone of dnrepressed anger. 

“ Respect her 1 ” answered th^ Emir, in scorn; ** by the 
Caaba, and if I do, it shall be rather as the bride of Saladin." 

“ The infidel Soldan is unworthy to salute even a spot that 
has been pressed by the foot of Edith Plantag^et 1 ” exclaimed 
the Christian, springing from his couch. 

Ha! what said the Giaour ? ” exdaimed the Emir, laying 
his hand on his poniard hilt, while his forehead gloi^ like 
glancing copper, and the muscles of his lips ^ cheeks 
wrought rill each curl of his beard seemed to twist and screw 
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itself, as if alive with iostbctive wra^ But the Scottish knight, 
vho had stood the lion-anger of RTchard, was unapplied at 
the tiger-Uke mood of tite diafed Saracen. 

'*What I have said.” continued Sir Kenneth, with folded 
aims and dauntless look, **1 would, were my bands loose, 
maintain on foot or horseback against all mortals, and would 
hold it not the most memorable deed of my life to support it 
^ with iny good broadsword against a score of these sickles and 
' bodkins,’" pointing at the curved sabre and small poniard of 
the Emir. 

The Saracen recovered his composure as the Christian 
spoke, so far as to withdraw his hand from his weapon, as if 
the motion had been without meaning; but still continued in 
"^eep ire. 

By the sword of the Prophet,” he said, " which is the key 
both of heaven and hell, he little values his own life, brother, 
who uses the language thou dost! Believe me, that were 
thine hands loose, as thou term’st it, one single true believer 
would hnd them so much to do, that thou wouldst soon wish 
tliem fettered again in manacles of iron.” 

** Sooner would I wish them hewn off by the shoulder- 
blades 1" replied Sir Kenneth. 

' Well Thy hands are bound at present,” said the Saracen, 
in a more amicable tone, “bound by thine own gentle sense 
of gourtesy, nor have I any present purpose of setting them 
at libeity. We have proved each other’s strength and courage 
ere now, and wf may again meet in a fair field;—and shame 
befall him who shall ^ the first to part from his foemar. ( 

' But now we are friends, and 1 look for aid from thee, rathe, 
than hard terms or defiances.” 

“We an friends,” repeated the knight; and th^e was a 
pause, during which the fiery Saracen paced the tent, like the 
lion, who, after violent irritation, is said to take tliat.method 
of cooling the distemperature of his blood, ere he stretches 
himself to repose in his den. The colder European remained 
unaltered in posture and aspect; yet be, doubtless, was also 
engaged in subduing the angry feelings which had been so 
unexpectedly awakened. 

** Let us reason of this calmly,” said the Saracen; “ 1 am a 
s physician, as thou knowest, aiii. it is written, that he who 
would have his wound cured, must not shrink when the 
leech probes and tents it S^t thou, I am about to lay 
my finger on thg toie, Tbou lovest this kinswoman of the 
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Melech Ric—Unfold th§ veil that shrouds thy thoughts-^ 
or unfold it not if thou wilt, for mine eyes see through its 
coverings.” 

laved her,” answered Sir Kenneth, after a pause, ”as 
a man loves Heaven's grace, and sued for Jter favour like a 
sinner for Heaven’s pardon.” 

“ And you love her no longer ? ” said the Saracen. . 

" Alas! ” answered Sir Kenneth, " I am no longer worthy 
to love her.—I pray thee cease this discourse; thy words 
are poniards to me.” 

“ Pardon me but a moment,” continued Ilderim. '* When 
thou, a poor and obscure soldier, didst so boldly and so highly 
fix thine afiectioo, tell me, hadst thou gbod hope of its issue ? ” 

“ Love exists not without hope,” replied the knight; '* but 
mine was as nearly allied to despair, as that of the sailor 
swimming for his life, who, as he surmounts billow after 
billow, catches by intervals some ^leam of the distant beacon, 
which shows him there is land m sight, though his sinking 
heart and wearied limbs assure him that he shall never 
reach it.” 

**And now,” said Ilderim, "these hopes ai% sunk—that 
solitary light is quenched for ever?” 

” For ever,” answered Sir Kenneth, in the tone of an echo 
from the bosom of a ruined sepulchre. 

“Methinks,” said the Saracen, "if all thou lackest were 
some such distant meteoric glimpse of happiness as thou 
hadst formerly, thy beacon-light might be rekindled, thy hope 
fished up from the ocean in which it has sunk, and thou 
thyself, good knight, restored to the exercise and amusement 
of nourishing thy fantastic passion upon a diet as unsubstantial 
as moonlight; for, if thou stood’st to-morrow fair in reputation 
as ever thou wert, she whom thou lovest will not be less the 
daughter of princes, and the elected bride of Saladin.” 

" 1 would it so stood,” said the Scot, "and if I did not-” 

He stopt short, like a man who is afraid of boasting under 
circumstances which did not permit his beix^ put to the test 
The Saracen smiled as he concluded the sentence. 

"Thou wouldst challenge the Soldan to sii^le combat?" 
said he. 

"And if I did,” said Sir Kenneth, haughtily, "Saladin's 
would neither be the first nor the best turban that I have 
couched lance at.” 

" Ay, but methinks the Soldan might regard it as too unequal 
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mode of perillbg the chance of a«royal bride, and the event 
of a great war,** said the Emir. 

He may be met with in the front of battle,” said the knight, 
his eyes gleaming with the ideas which such a thought inspired. 

“ He has been ever found there,” said Ilderim; ** nor is it 
his wont to turn his horse's h^d from any brave encounter.— 
But it'^was not of tire Soldan that I meant to speak. In a 
word, if it will content thee to be placed in such reputation as 

• may be attained by detection of the tliief who stole the banner 
of England, 1 can put thee in a fair way of achieving this task 
—that is, if thou wilt be governed; for what says Lokman, * If 
the child would walk, tlus nurse must lead him—if the ignorant 

. ..would understand, the*wise must instruct.' ” 

Z' “And thou art wise, Ilderim,” said the Scot, “wise though 
; a Saracen, and generous though an infideL 1 have witnessed 
that thou art both. Take, then, the guidance of this nratter; 
and so thou ask nothing of me contrary to my loyalty and my 
Christian faith, I will obey thee punctually. Do what thou 
hast said, and take my life when it is accomplished.” 

“ Listen thou to me, then,” said the Saracen. “ Thy noble 
hound is no^ recovered, by the blessing of that divine medicine 
which healeth man and beast, and by his sagacity shall those 
who assailed him be discovered.” 

“ Ha ! ” said the knight, “ methinks 1 comprehend thee; 1 
was dull not to think of this!'' 

“ But tell me,” added the Emir, “ hast thou any followers or 
retainers in the camp by whom the animal may be known?” 

“ I dismissed,” said Sir Kenneth, “ my old attendant, ti>y 

* patient, with a varlet that waited on him, at the time when I 
expected to suffer death, giving him letters for my friends in 
Scotland; there are none other to whom the dog is familiar. 
But then my own person is well known; my very speech will 
betray me, in a camp where 1 have played no meaif part for 
many months.” 

“ Both he and thou shall be di^lsed, so as to escape even 
close examination.—I tell thee,” said the Saracen, “ that not 
thy brother in arms, not thy brother in blood, sh^l discover 
thee, if thou be guided by my counsels. Thou hast seen me 
do matters more difficult ; he that can call the dying from the 
^ darkness of the shadow of death, can easily cast a mist before 
the eyes of the living. But mark me, there is still the condition 
annexed to this service, that thou deliver a letter of Saladin to 
the niece of the Meledi Ric, whose name is as difficult to our 
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Eastern tongue and lips, as her beauty is delightful to ouf* 
eyes.” 

Sir Kenneth paused before he answered, and the Saracen, 
observing his hesitation, demanded of him, *' if he feared to 
undertake this message ? " # 

‘*Not if there were death in the execution,” said Sir 
Kenneth; ** I do but pause to consider whether it consists 
with my honour to bear the letter of the Soldan, or with that 
of the Lady Edith to receive it from a heathen prince.” 

By the head of Mahommed, and by the honour of a 
soldier—by the tomb at Mecca, and by the soul of my father,” 
said the Emir, " I swear to thee that the letter is written in all 
honour and respect. The song of the nightingale will sooner, 
blight the rose-bower she loves, than will the words of the 
Soldan offend the ears of the lovely kinswoman of England.” 

“ 'I’hen," said the knight, ” 1 will bear the Soldan’s letter 
faithfully, as if I were his born vassal—understanding, that 
beyond this simple act of service, which I will render with 
hdelity, from me of all men he can least expect mediation or 
advice in this his strange love-suit.” 

“ Saladin is noble,” answered the Emir, ** and’will not spur 
a generous horse to a leap which he cannot achieve.—Come 
with me to my tent,” he added, ” and thou shalt be presently 
equipped with a disguise as unsearchable as midnight; so thou 
' mayst walk the camp of the Nazarenes as if thou hadst on thy 
finger the signet of the Giaougi.” > 


CHAPTER XXIV 

———A grain of dust 
Soiling our cup, will msk* our senss r^joct 
Fwdalouslf tne draught which wt did thirst fur ; 

A nutnd anil, placed near the faiihftil eoApaai, 

Will sway It from tbo truth, and wreck the ugotf, 

Erau this umU canaa of an^ and disgust 
\V10 hraak the bcMKls of amity ’raoagst princes. 

And wreck their noblest purposes. 

TktCrmamJ$. 

The reader can now have little doubt who the Ethiopian slave 
reaUy was, with what purpose he had lought RidiaM's camp, 
and when^ore and with what hope he now stood close to ^ 
r^rson of that monarch, as, surrounded by his valiant peers of 
England and Normandy, C^ur de Xion stood on the summit 

* Pcrhkps the same with Gygcs. 
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1>i Saint George’f Mount>..with the banner of England by bi« 
side, borne by the roost goodly pertson in the arroy, being his 
own natural brother, Wifiiam with the Long Sword, Bari of 
Salisbury, the o|bpring of Henry the Second's amour with the 
celebrated Rosftmond of Woodstock. 

From several expressions in the King's conversation with 
Neville on the preceding day, the Nubian was left in anxious 
doubt whether his disguise had pot been penetrated, especially 
as that the King seemed to aware in what manner the 
agency of the dog was expected to discover the thief who stole 
the banner, although the circumstance of such an animal’s 
having been wounded on the occasion, had been scarce 
/mentioned in Richard's presence. Nevertheless, as the King 
continued to treat him in no other manner than his exterior 
required, the Nubian remained uncertain whether he was or 
was not discovered, and determined not to throw the disguise 
aside voluntarily. 

Meanwhile, the powers of the various crusad'uig princes, 
arrayed under their royal and princely leaders, swept in long 
order around the base of the little mound; and as those of 
each different country passed by, their commanders advanced, 
a step or two up the hill, and made a signal of courtesy to 
Richard and to the standard of England, “ in sign of regard and 
amity," as the protocol of the ceremony heedfully expressed it, 

*' not of subjection or vassalage." The spiritual dignitaries, 
who in those days veiled not their bonnets to creat^ being, 
bestowed on the King and his symbol of command th'.ir 
blcs.sing instead of rendering obeisance. 

Th\is the long files marched on, and, diminished as they 
were by so many causes, appeared still an iron host, to whom 
the conquest of Palestine might seem an easy Usk. llie 
soldiers, inspired by the consciousness of united strength, sat 
erect in their steel saddles, while it seemed that the trumpets 
sounded more cheerfully shrill, and the steeds, refrestied by 
rest and provender, chafed on the bit, and trode the ground 
more proudly. On they passed, troop after troop, banners 
waving, spears glancing, plumes dancing, in long perspective 
—a host composed of different nations, complexions, languages, 
anns, and appearances, but all fired, for the time, with the holy 
yet romantic purpose of rescuing the distressed daughter of 
Zion from her thraldom, and rede^ing the sacred earth, whidi 
more than mortal had t^den, from' the yoke of thq im* 
believing Pagan. And it must be owned, that if, in other 
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circumstances, the spedes of courtesy rendered to the King of 
England by so many warriors, from whom he claimed no 
natural allegiance, had in it something that might have been 
thought humiliating, yet the nature and cause |^f the war was so 
fitted to his pre-eminently chivalrous character, and renowned 
feats in arms, that claims, which might elsewhere have been 
urged, were there forgotten ; and the brave did willing homage'^' 
to the bravest, in an expedition where the most undaunted and 
energetic courage was necessary to success. 

The good King was seated on horseback about half-way up 
the mount, a morion on his head, surmounted by a crown, 
which left his manly features exposed Ho public view, as witli 
cool and considerate eye, he perused each rank as it passed^ 
hint, and returned the salutation pf the leaders. His tunic was / 
of sky-coloured velvet, covered with plates of silver, and his hose ' 
of crimson .silk, slashed with cloth of gold. By his side stood 
the seeming Ethiopian slave, holding the noble dog in a leash, 
such as was used in woodcraft It was a circumstance which 
attracted no notice, for many of the princes of the Crusade had 
introduced black slaves into their household, in imitation of the 
barbarous splendour of the Saracens. Over the King’i head 
streamed the large folds of the banner, and, as he looked to it ^ 
from time to time, he seemed to regard a ceremony, indifferent 
to himself personally, as important, when considered as atoning 
an indignity offered to the kingdom which he ruled. In the 
biickground, and on the very summit of the mount, a wooden 
turret, erected for the occasion, held the Queen Berengaria and 
the principal ladies of the court To this the King looked . 
from time to time, and then ever and anon his eyes were 
turned on the Nubian and the dog, but only when such leaders 
approached, as, from circumstances of previous ill-will, he 
suspected of being accessary to the theft of the standard, or 
whom he judged capable of a crime so mean. 

Thus, he did not look in that direction when Philip Augustus 
of France approached at the head of his splendid troops of 
Gallic chivalry—nay, he anticipated the motions of the French 
King, by descending the , mount as the latter came op the 
ascent, so that they met in the middle space, and blended 
their greeting so gracefully that it appeared they met inn 
fraternal equality. The sight of the two greatest princes in 
Europe, in rank at once and poiger, thus publicly avowing 
their concord, called forth bursts of thundering ac^im from 
the crusading at'^many miles' distance, and mado tba 
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^ovinp Ar&b scouts of the desert alarm the camp of Saladio 
with intelligence, that the army of the Christians was in motion. 
Yet who but the King of kings can read the hearts of monarchs ? 
Under this to^th show of courtesy, Richard nourished 
displeasure and suspicion against Philip, and Philip meditated 
withdrawing himself and his host from the army of the Cross, 
and leaving Richard to accomplish or fail in the enterprise 
with his own unassisted forces. 

Richard’s demeanour was diSerent when the dark-armed 
knights and squires of the Temple diivalry approached—^men 
with countenances bronzed to Asiatic blackness by the suns 
of Palestine, and the ^admirable state of whose horses and 
Appointments Car surpassed even that of the choicest uoops 
of France and England. The King cast a hasty glance aside, 
but the Nubian stood quiet, and his trusty dog sat at liis feet, 
watching, with a sagacious yet pleased look, the ranks which 
now passed before them, llie King's look turned again on 
the chivalrous Templars, as the Grand Master, availing hiuiself 
of his mingled character, bestowed his benediction on Richard 
as a priest, instead of doing him reverence as a military 
leader.^ 

‘*Tim misproud and amphibious caidCT puts the moi^ upon 
me,” said Richard to the Earl of Salisbury. “ But, Lonf^word, 
we will let it pass. A punctilio must not lose Christendom the 
services of these experienced lances, because their victories 
have rendered them overweening.—Lo you, here comes our 
valiant adversary, the Duke of Austria; mark his manne*- 
and bearing, Longsword; and thou, Nubian, let the bounc 
have fun view of him. By Heaven, he brings his buffoons 
along with him!” * 

In fact, w'hether from habit, or, which is more likely, to 
intimate contempt of the ceremonial he was about td*comply 
with, Leopold was attended by bis tpnuh-tpnchtr and his 
jester, ana a* he advanced towards Richard he whistled in 
what he wished to be considered as an indifferent manner, 
though his heavy features evinced the sullenness, mixed with 
the fear, which a truant schoolboy may be seen to approach 
his inaster. 

As the reluctant dignitary mad% with discomposed and 
sulky look, the obeisance r^uired, the spruch-spreehtr shook 
his &iton, and proclaimed, like a herald, that, in what he was 
now doing, the Archduke of Austria was not to be held 
derogating from the rank and privili^es of a sovereign prices:; 
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to which the jester answered with a sonorous amefif which pro* 
voked much laughter among the bystanders. 

King Richard looked more than once at the Nubian and his 
dog; but the former moved not, nor did the lattOr strain at the 
leash, so that Richard said to the slave with some scorn, '*Thy 
success in this enterprise, my sable friend, even though thou 
hast brought thy hound^s sagacity to back thine own, will not, 
1 fear, place thee high in the rank of wizards, or much augment 
thy merits towards our person.” 

'i'he Nubian answered, as usual, only by a lowly obeisance. * 

Meantime the troops of the Marquis of Montserrat next 
passed in order before the King of Eifgland. That powerful 
and Wily baron, to make the greater display of his forces, had 
divided them into two bodies. At the head of the first, cou' 
sisting of his vassals and followers, and levied from his Syriac 
oosscs^:ions, came his brother Enguerrand, and he himsell 
followed, leading on a gallant band of twelve hundred Stradiots, 
a kind of light cavalry raised by the Venetians in then 
Dalmatian possessions, and of which they had intrusted th< 
command to the Marquis, with whom the repubfic had man] 
bonds of connexion, idiesc Stradiota were closed in i 
fashion partly European, but partaking chiefly of the Easten 
fashiodr They wore, indeed, short hauberks, but bod ovei 
them parti'Coloured tunics of rich stufls, with large wid< 
pantaloons and half-boots. On their heads were straight up 
right oips, similar to those of the Greeks, and they carriec 
small round targets, bows and arrows, scimitars, and poniards 
They were mounted on horses, carefully selected, and wel 
maintained at the exfiense of the State of Venice; tlieir saddlei 
and appointments resembled those of the Turks, and the] 
rode in the same manner, with short sdirups and upon s 
high seat. These troops were of great use in skirmishini 
with the Arabs, though unable to engage in dose combat 
like the iron-sheathed men-at-arms of Western and NorUren 
Europe. 

Before this goodly band came Conrade, in the same gaii 
with t^ Stradiots, but oC such rich stuff that he seemed t< 
blale with gold and silver, and the milk-white ptume.lkstenee 
in his cap by a clasp of % diamonds, seemed tall d 

sweep the douds. The noble steed which he reined boundet 
and caracoled, and displayed his spirit and agility in a mannet 
whidi might have troubled a less admirable Imtseman than thi 
Marquis, who gracefully ruled him with the one hand, whtk 
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Ihe oth^ displayed the baton, whose predominancy over the 
ranks which he led seemed equally absolute. Yet his authority 
over the Stradipt*; was more in show than in substance; for 
there paced betide him, on an ambling palfrey of soberest 
mood, a little old map, dressed entirely in black, without 
heard or moustaches, and having an appearance altogether 
lean and insignificant, when compared with the blare of 
'^endour around him. But this mean-looking old otan was 
<..c of those deputies whom the Venetian government sent 
jto camps to overlook the conduct of the generals to whom 
the leading was consigned, and to maintain that jealous system 
of espial and control wlfich had long distinguished the policy 
of the republic. 

’ Conradu, who, by cultivating Richard’s humour, had at- 
ained a certain degree of favour with him, no sooner was 
;oroe within his ken than -the King of England descended a 
tep or two to meet him, exclaiming, at the same time, ** Ha, 
Lord Marquis, thou at the head of the fleet Stradiots, and thy 
black shadow attending thee as usual, whether the sun shines 
or not!—May not one ask thee whether tine rule of the troops 
remains;wiih the shadow or the substance ? ” 

Conrade was commencing his reply with a smile,-when 
Roswal, the noble hound, uttering a furious and savagl yell, 
sprung forward. The Nubian at the same time slipped the 
leash, and the hound, rushing oi^ leapt upon (Tonrade’s noble 
charger, and seizing the Marquis by the throat, pulled him 
down from the saddle. The plumed rider lay rolling on the 
sand, and the frightened horse fled in wild career through the 
camp. 

*' Thy hound hath pulled down the i^gbt quarry, I warrant 
Jm,” said the King to the Nubian, **and 1 vow to, Saint 
)eorge he is a stag of ten tynes 1—Pluck the dog off, Int he 
.hrottle him.” 

The Ethiopian,' accordingly, though not without difficulty, 
disengaged tlW dog from Conrade, and fastened him up, still 
highly excited, and struggling in the leash. Meanwhile many 
crowded to the spot,^ especially followers of Conrade, and 
officers of the Stradiots, who, as they saw their leader lie 
gazing wildly on the sky, raised him up amid a tumultuary 
pry of—**Cut the slave and his hound to pieces!** 

But the voice of Richard, loud and sonorous, was heard 
^kear above all other exclamations, t*He dies the death who 
ijmes the bound 1 He hath hut done his duty, after the 
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M^adty with which God aod nature have endowed the brave 
annual.—Stand forward for a false traitor, thou Coniade, 
Maitiuis of Montserrat! 1 impeach thee of treason." 

Several of the Syrian leaders had now come and Gonrade, 
vexation, and shame, and confusion struggling mth passion in 
his manner and voice, exclaimed, **What means this?—^With 
what am I charged?—Why this base usage, and these re- 
proacliful terms ?—Is this the league of concord which England 
renewed but so lately ? " 

** Are the princes of the Crusade turned hares or deers » 
the eyes of King Richard, that be should slip bounds on 
them?” said the sepulchral voice o.* the Qtand Master of 
the Templars. 

** It must be some singular accident, some fatal mistake/* 
said Philip of France, who rode up at the same moment, 

“ Some deceit of the Enemy,” said the Archbishop of Tyre. 

"A stratagem of the Saracens,” cried Henry of Champagne. 

It were well to hang up the dog, and put the slave to the 
torture.” ^ 

I>et no man lay hand upon them,” said Richard, “ at he 
loves his own life!—Conrad e, stand forth, if thou darest, and 
deny the accusation which this mute animal hath in his noble 
instinct brought against thee, of injury done to him, and foul 
scorn to England ? ” « 

I never touched the banner,” said Conrade, hastily. 

"Thy words betray thee, Conrade!” said Richard; "for 
bow didst thou know, save from conscious guilt, that the 
question is concerning the banner?” 

" Hast thou then not kept the camp in turmoil on that and 
no other score ? ” answered Conrade; " and dost thou impute 
to a prince and an ally a crime, which, after all, was probabfy 
committed by some paltry felon for the sake of the gold thread? 
Or wouldst thou now impeach a confederate on the credit of 
a dog?” 

By this time the alarm was becoming general, so that Phil^ 
of France interposed. 

"Princes and nobles,”'be aaid, "you speak in presence ef 
those whose swords will soon be at the' throats of each other, 
if they hear their leaders at such terms together. In the name 
of Heaven, let us draw off; each his own troops, into thesr 
separate quarters, and ourselves meet an hour hence in the 
Pavilion ^ Council, to take some order in Uiit new state of 
confusion.” 
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** Content,** sttd King Richard, ** though I ihouHC^IjS ^ - 
liked to have interrogated that caitiff while his gay doublE p^ 
yet besmirched with sand. But the pleasure of France^Ef^ 
be OUTS in this matter.*’ WPi^' 

The leaders separated as was proposed, each«prince plac^ 
himself at the head of his own forces; and then was be»dlE» 
all sides the crying of war-cries, and the* sounding of gathering 
botes upon bugles and trumpets, by which the differed 
stragglers were summoned to their prince’s banner; and the 
mops were shortly seen in motion, each taking different 
routes through the camp to their own quarters. But although 
any immediate act of .violence was thus prevented, yet the 
accident which had taken place dwelt on every mind; and 
those foreigners, who had that morning hailed Richard as the 
worthiest to lead their army, now resumed their prejudices 
against his pride and intolerance, while the English, conceiving 
the honour of their country connected with the quarrel, of 
which various reports had gone about, considered the natives 
of other countries jealous ^ the fame of England and her 
King, and disposed to undermine it by the meanest arts of 
’ iljpgue. Many and various were the rumours spread upon the 
occasion, and there was one which averred that the Queen and 
her ladies had been much alarmed by the tumult, and that one 
of them had f wooned. 

The Council assembled at the appointed hour. Conrade 
had in the meanwhile laid aside his dishonoured dress, and 
with it the shame and confusion which, in spite of his talents 
and promptitude, had at first overwhelmed him, owing to the 
s;'*gngeness of the accident, and suddenness of the accusation. 
He was now robed like a prince, and entered the council- 
chamber attended by the Archduke of Austria, the Grand 
Masters both of the Temple and of the Order of Saint John, 
and several other potentates, who made a show of supporting 
him and defending hisicause, chiefly perhaps from political 
tamives, or" because they themselves nourished a ^rsonal 
mimity against Ridiard. 

This appearance of union in favour of Conrade was far from 
iimuencing the King of England, tie entered the Council 
with his usual indifference of manner, and in the same dress in 


which he had just alighted from horsebadc. He cast a care¬ 
less and somewhat loxnfiil glance on the leaders, who bad 
with studied affectarion arranged themselves around Conrade, 
as if owning his cause, and in the most direct terms charged 
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Conrade of Montserrat with having stolen the banner o! 
England, and wounded the faithful animal who stood in its 4 
defence. 

Conrade arose boldly to answer, and in despite, as he ea- 
pressed himself, of man and brute, king or dog, avouched his 
innocence of the crime charged. 

“ Brother of England,” said Philip, who willingly assumed die 
character of moderator of the assembly, “this is an unusual 
impeachment. We do not hear you avouch your own know- > 
ledge of this matter, further than your belief resting upon the 
demeanour of this hound towards the Marquis of Montserrat 
Surely the word of a knight and a prince should bear him out 
against the barking of a cur ? ” 

“Royal brother,” returned Richard, “recollect that the 
Almighty, who gave the dog to be companion of our pleasure 
and our toils, hath invested him with a nature noble and in¬ 
capable of deceit He forgets neither friend nor foe— 
remembers, and with accuracy, both benefit and injury. He 
hath a share of man’s intelligence, but no share of man’s false- 
liood. You may bribe a soldier to slay a man with bis sword, 
or a witness to take life by false accusation; but you cannot ^ 
make a hound tear his benefactor—^he is the friend of man, 
save when man justly incurs his enmity. Dress yonder Marquis 
in what peacock-robes you will-disguise his appearance^alter 
his complexion with drugs and washes—hide him amidst an 
hundred men—I will yet pawn my sceptre that the hound 
detects him, and expresses his resentment, as you have this 
day beheld. This is no new incident, although a strange one. 
Murderers and robbers have been, ere now, convicted, and^, 
sufiered death under such evidence, and men have said that 
the finger of God was in it In thine own land, royal brother, 
and upon such an occasion, the matter was tried by a solemn 
duel betwixt the man and the dog, as appellant and defendant 
in a challenge of murder. The dc^was victorious, the man 
was punished, and the crime was confessed. Credit me, royal 
brother, that hidden crimes have often been brought to U^ht ' 
by the testimony even of inanimate substances, not to mention 
animals far inferior in instinctive sagacity to the dog, who is w 
friend and companion of our race.” 

**Such a duel there hath indeed been, royal brother^'JL 
answered Philip, “and that in the reign of one of our pre? 
decessors, to whom God be gradous. But it was in the olden 
time, nor can we hold^it a precedent fitting for this occasion. 
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The defendant in that case ma a private gentleman, cifo ]^, 
nmk or respect; his offensive weapons were only a duifs^ 
^defensive, a lea^ero jerkin. But we cannot deg^e a 
to the disgrace of using such rude arms, or to the jgnomii^ 
such a combat" ■“ 

*'l never meant that you should," said King Kicharu 
**it were foul play to hasard the go(^ hound's life again^ 
that of such a double-faced traitor as this Conrade hatim 
^proved himself. But there lies our own glove; we appeaM 
him to the combat in respect of the evidence we brought 
forth against him. A king, at least, is more than the mate of 
a marquis." 

Conrade made no hAty effort to seise on the pledge which 
Richard cast into the middle of the assembly, and King Philip 
iiad time to ref^y, ere the Marquis made a motion to lift the 
‘ ^ove. * 

“A king,” said he of France, **is as much more than a match 


for the Marquis Conrade as a dog would be less. Royal 
Richard, this cannot be permitted. You are the leader of our 
expedition—the sword and buckler of Christendom." 

** 1 protest gainst such a combat," said die VenetiaD pro- 
veditore, ** until the King of England shall have repaid the 
fiftf thousand bezants which he is indebted to the republic. 
It IS enough to be threatened with the loss of our debt, should 
our debtor fall by the hands of M pagans, without the 
additional risk of his being slain in brawls amongst Christians, 


concerning dogs and banners.” 

*'And 1 ," said William with the Long Sword, EarL of 
Salisbury, “protest in my turn against my royal brother peiil- 
ting his Ufe, which is the property of the p^ple of England, in 
such a cause.—Here, noble brother, receive back your glove, 
and think only as if the wind had blown it from your hand. 
Mine shall lie in its stead. A king's son, though with the bar 
sinisttf on his shield, is at least a mfftch for this marmose’t of a 


marquis.” * 

“Princes and nobles," said Conrade, “1 will not accept of 
King Richard's defiance. He hath been chosen our leader 
against the Saracens, and if Ai$ 4XHisdeoce can answer' the 
accusation of provcdting an ally to the field on a quarrel so 
frivolous, mr/iMT, at least, cannot endure the re{nt>ach of accept- 
it But touching his bastard brother, William of Wo<^- 
sto(^ Of against any oth» who shall adc^ or shall dare to 
stand godfather to diis most fidse charge, 1 will defend my 


I 
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/honour in the and prove whosoever impeaehes it a &lae 
liar." * ; 

The Marquis of Montserrat," said the ArchlHshop 
**hath spohen^ilui a wisd and moderate gentleman; and me* 
thinks this lontroversv might without dish^our to any party, 
end at this Mint" ^ 

Methinis it might so terminate," s^ the King of 
*' provided King ^Kmhard. will lecaU his ac cn iati o n, as made 
upon over slkht groonda" 

** Philip of France," answered Cosur de lion, *'my words 
shall nevtt do my thou^ts so much injury*. I have charged 
yonder'Conrade as a thiei!^ who, unddr cloud of nipht, stole 
qom its place the emblem of Englind^ d^ity. I still believe 
and charge him to be such i and when a'day is appointed for 
the com&t, doubt not that, since Conrade decfines to meet us 
in person,^! will find a champion to anpear in support of my 
challenge; for tho^ WilUam, most not K^st thy long sword 
into this quarrel wi^out our sjpcKaal license." 

“^nce my rank makes me srbiter in this most unhappy 
matter," said Philip of France, ** I appoint the fifth day horn 
hence for the dedmon by way of combai;, according to 

knightly usage; Riduod, King of England, to appear by his 
champion as appellant, and Conrade^ Marquis of Montsenht, 
in his own person, as ddehdant Yet 1 own, 1 know not where 
to find neutral ground #here such a quarrel may be Iqu|^( out; 
for it must not be iq the neighbourhood of tMs camp, where 
the sokheit would make llction on the different sidgs." 

were wel^lsaid Riduud, "to apply to the generosity of 
the roj^ Saladin, ^ce, hedheams he », I have never known 
knight more fulfi^eiS of nobleness, or to whose good faith we 
mdy so peremptorily intrust ourselves. I speak .&us for those 
who may be douh^ of mishap—for mysdf, whetever I see 
my foe, I make that spot my battle-ground." 

" Be it so," said Pbuip;^ we will make this matter kllc^|'|o 
Saladim althou^ it be |howing fo an enemy the unhapiqr 
^Mrit of dimord whkh we would willit^ hide ftom even our¬ 
selves, were it possilfiiia .Meaniriiile^ 1 ^sqiiss tMs assembly, 
and MMge you all, 9 ^ Chri|piaD men and Wble knighm, that 
M lit this unhappy food bre^ no fortte hrawfing in foe camp, 
Imt regard it as a thing •demnlv lefoiied to foe judgment of 
to whom eMh of you foould psay that he wiu mimoae jo^ 
vktory in foe combat accnrding to tihe^tnuh of foe qaailnl; 
and fomewifo may his will be dm 1 ** 
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**Amen, Ameof’* wis cniwered on «ll,«!defutie tkn 
Temf^ whiipeittd th« Marquiti wiH thoo 

n peation, to be delivered from tbi power of iie dogi wtllA 
Psatmiit hflibitf** ^ ‘ 

Peace, diou—!** «0|died*^die Marqidil *'dic#e ia 
vpaling demon abroad, idkich limy report, amoitgitotbdr ddm^^b 
how fir tboa doit canj thf motto of the order-'^AHafrir 
*«Tboa wifr stand the brunt of d^engef** said thd 


'efttdar. 

“Doub 


** Doubt me not,** wdd Conrade. **l would not, indeed* 
have willini^y met the iron arm of JUebard himself and I 
shame not to confess that I h^ice to be free of his encounter. 
But from his bastard bi^tbdr downward the min breathes not 
m his pranks whom I fear to meet v 


^ **lt ia well you are ao oonfident," continued^the Templar; 
**aad in that case, the fanjp of yonder hound bave done mom 
to dissolve this league of princes, than either thy devices, or 
the dagger of the Chaiegite. Seest thou how, under a brow 
studiously overclouded, Philip cannot conceal th% satisfactioo 
which he feeb at the prosp^ of release from the atUanoe 
which sat so Heavy on turn ? Idarfc how Henry of Champagne 
smiles to himse^ like a spaikfrng goblet of his own wine; and * 
see the chuckling delict of Austria, who tldilks tdiMiuairm 
IS about to be avengad, without f|sk or trouble of his 
own# Hush, he approaches. — A most grievous chance^ 
most royal Austria, that these breaches in the walls of Isur 
Zion- 

If thou meanest this Crusade,** replied tlfe Duke, ** I wmild 
it were crumbled to pieces, and eadi woe safe at home 
speak this in oonfideiuie.*' * 

** But,** said the lufarquis of Montserrat, **to think this ths- 
union shouUl be mide by the hands of 4fClng l^chard, for 
whom pleasure we have been oon||Mted to endure sq^ much 
and to whom we have been as submissive as slaves to a 'master, 
m hopes that he would use hb valour against our enemies 
matead of ewsrdfmgtt upon om friends I* ^ 

** t see nil tbit hie » so much moie valorous than othem^ 
ittd the Archduke. **1 beliese^ had the noble Marquis met 
him in die frits, he would have had the better; for, thhugb 
the iriandmr deals heavy Mows widi the pw^uee, he Is not so 
tuery desteroos #idi me lance. I ihouNk have dbqd little to 
have met him myvelf on oor old quarrel, had die weal of 
Cbristendcha perwutted to sovereign princes to breadie theni* 
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lelvei in the lists—^And if thoo desirest it, noble Marqois, I 
will myself be your godfather in this combat” 

“ And I alsb,” said the Grand Master. ^ 

“Come, then, and' take your nooning in our tent, noble 
sirs,” said the Duke, “and itell speak of this business over 
some right merenstein.” 

They entlied together accorihn^y. 

** What said our patron and these great folks together ? ” said 
Jonas Schwanker to his companion, the sprudi-spncfur^ who^ 
had used the freedom to press nigh to bis master when the 
Council was dismissed, while the jester waited at a more respect¬ 
ful distance. 

" Servant of Folly," said the sprucl^sprtchtr^ “ moderate thy 
curiosity; it beseems not that I should tell to thee the counsels 
of our master." ^ 

“Mao of Wisdom, you mistake,” answered Jonas; “we are 
both the constant attendants on our patron, and it concerns us 
alike to know whether thou or I—Wisdom or Folly—have the 
deeper interest in him." 

“ He told to the Marquis," answered the spruch sprtc/ur, 
“and to the Grand Master, that he was a-weary of these wars, \ 
and would be glad he was safe at home.? 

“ That is a arawn cast, and counts for nothing in the game," 
said the jester; “ it was most wise to think thus, but great folly 
to tell it to others—proceed." 

“Ha, hem!" said the spruch-sprtcher; “he neirt said to 
them, that Richard was not more valorous than others, or over 
dexterous in the tilt-yard." 

“ Woodcock of my side," said Schwanker; “ this was egregt' 
out folly. What next?" » 

“Nay» I am something oblivious," replied the man of 
wisdom; “ he invited them to a goblet otmmnsiem.^ 

“That hath a show of wisdom u it," said Jonas, “thou 
mayst mark it to thy credit in the meantime; but an he drink 
too much, as is most likely, I will have it pass to mine. Any 
thing 'more ?" i 

“Nothing worth memory," answered the oratihr, “only he 
wished he had taken theoccasi<» to meet Ridiard m the lists." 

*^C>ut upon it—out upon it!" said Jonas; “this is sudi 
dotage Qi mlly, that I dm well-nigh ashamed of winning &e 
game by,it.' Ne'erdieless, fool as he is, we wiQ follow hinj 
most sage sprmk-spruher^ and have bur share of the wine of 
mertmteifk” 
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CHAPTER XXV 

K 

Ym thia IncoiutaBCT It soeli, 

A» Umu, adetn, 

I «Miki «0l kwithM, k»«» «• tMidl, 

Lovtd I Bet heoMr Mora. 

i 

When King Richard cettimed to his tent, he comtnaoded 
^ the Nubian to be brought before him. He entered with his 
usual ceremonial reference, anc^ hsTing prostrated himself, re 
mained standing before the. King, in the attitude of a tlafc 
^waiting the orders of 1^ master. It was pmhaps well for him, 
that the presenration of his character required his efes to be 
fixed on thejpoond, since the keen |;]ance w^ which Rk^d 
^for some time surveyed him in inience, would, if folly en 
countered, bare been difficult to sustain. 

'* Tbou canst well of woodcraft,* said the Ring, after a pause, 
** and hast started thy game and broueht him to bay, as ably 
u if Tristrem himself had taught thee.^ But this is not all—he 
must be broueht down at force. 1 myself would hafe liked to 
hafe levelled my huddng-spear at him. There are, H teemk, 
respects which present £is. Thou art about td return to the 
camp of the Soldan, bearing a letter, requiring of his eouitesy 
to appoint neutral ground for the de^ of chifilry, and, should 
it consist with his pleasure, to concur with us in witnessing it 
Now, speaking* conjectunUly, we think thou mightst find in 
that camp some easalier, who, for the lose of truth, and his 
own augmentation of honour, wUl do battle with this tame 
traitor (S' Montserrat f 

> The Nubian raised his eyes and find them on the King with 
a look of eaper ardour; then rais^ them to Heafcn with such 
•oleum gratitude that ^ water soon gli^ened m them, then 
bent.his head, as affirming what Richard deaiied, and resumed 
I his usual posture of lubmusive attendon. * 

I "It is wdl,” said the King; "and I sqp thy desire to oblige 
mM m this matter. And> herein, I must needs say, ties the 
Mcellence df such a serfant as thoq, who hast not speech 
to debate our purpose, or to require ex|rfaniktion of what 
. W^fe determined. ^ English serring-man, in thy place, 

} ^ HidvetMl tnuUdon, ssqfosd tn Sir Trfatrea, hmem (or Ifo lovt mt 
foe kir Qttcae Yseult-foe kiwt eoncemiiig foe pmcdec of vnxMfoiaft, et 
9 €mmru t u ti wM celled, being fooee that tforted tefoesdesef foefowe, 
were fieeewd el much esnseqaence dmiag the middle tgee. 
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M d?eD me hit dogged advice to troft the combat vidi tome 
good lance of my hooseholdi who, frotn my brother Longsword 
dowDwmdi, are all on fift to do battle m my cause; an^ a 
chattering Freochmao had made a thoumnd attempts to dis> 
cover wherefore I look for a thampion ^from the camp of the 
infidels. But riio|i^ my sDent agent, *canat do mine errand 
without questioning oir compmhendiii^ it; with thee, to hear 
is to obey/* , * 

A bend of ^e body and a genuflection, were appropriate 
answer of the "Ethiopian to these observmdona 


*' And now to another point,” paid the King, and speaking 
suddenly and rapidly.—** Have you yet seen Edith Pknta- 
genct ? ** * ' 

The mute looked as in the act of being about to speak— 
nay, his lips had be^n to titter a distinct negative—^when thq, 
abortive attempt died away in the imper^ murmurs of the 
dumb. 


** Why, lo you there 1 ” said the King. **Thc vmy sound of 
the name of a royal maiden, of beauty so surpassing as that 
of our loveiy^cousin, seems to have power enough well-nigh 
to midte the dumb speak. What miradbs then'might her eye < 
work upon suife a subject 1 1 wfll mdbeitfae experiment, frie^ 
slave. Thou shalt see this diotce beauty of our court, anddo 
the errand of the princely'Soldan.'' 

Agi^ a joyful glance, agam a genuflection; but, as he arose, 
the King lirid his nand heavily on hit riioulde^ and proceeded 
with stem gravity thus—" Lm me in one thing warn you, my 
sable envoy. Even if thou shouldst feel that the kindly in¬ 
fluence of her whom thou ait soon le behold, should loosen 
the bonds of thy tongo^ Pfemtly imprisoned, as the good^ 
Soldao expresses it, within the ivory itaUs of ita castle, beware 
how thou changest thy tftdtum jdharacter, Or speakest a word 
in her prasence,> even if thy powers' of utterance were to be 
muhculotiily lestoiOd. Beueve me, tbit 1 should have thy 
tongue e xui acte d by yhe roots, and its ivorf«paUce, that is, I 
presume, its range cif teeth, drown out one by one. Wherefore, « 
bewiseaiidiltotitia* . 

The Nub^i, so soon ail dm Kint removed Iris heavy 
giyap firom hi# diouldnr, bent hi# and laid bss hand on 
hil lqii, iq tolma of silent obedienee. 

But KIdiaid again bM hb band on meie gently, and 

added **Tlris beMt wolay on dicbas ona slave;. Wert thou 
knight andgeptleman, we woWd raqitiretirit^ honour In pledge 
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ti thy likoae, witidi i* «oe e^ecW condirioD of oar pw i ont 
tniit” ^ ' 

* The Bthiophui ntied hit body proudly looked ftiU st the 
Kin^ and laid hit lig^^d on hit heart. 

Richard then tomniohed hh dwberlthu 
*'GO| NeYiUe,” he said, tffit tlai^ to the te&t of oor 
royiU GODtort, and tay it ia our {dediure ^ he have ao 
audieoGe^a private audieiiserKif our cousin Edith. He is 
charged mth a Gommisnoo to her. Thou canst Aovr him the 
way also, to case he requires thy guidanGe, though thou mayst 
have observed it is wcoiderful how funiliar he already seems 
to be with the purlieus of our camp.-^AQd thot 4 to6^ friend 
Ethiop," the Kii% codlinued, **what thou dost, ^ quickly, 
and return hither within die h^hour.” 

** 1 stand discovered," thought the seaming Nubian, as with 
downcast looks and folded arms be foUof^ the hasty stride 
of Neville towards the tent of Queen Berengaria .—** I stand 
undoubtedly discovered and unfolded to King Richard; yei 
I cannot perceive that bis resentment is hot against me. If I 
understand his words, and surely it is impossible to mfsinterpret 
them, he givdi me a noble cmmoe of redeeming my honour 
upon the crest of this Marquis, whose gutlr I raid in hb 
craven eye sod quxverW %, i|l)^» tim was made 

against him.—Roswal, fidwidly hast thou«»servea thy master, 
and most dearly shidt thy wronj^ be avenged I—But what is 
the meaning of my present permission toiook upon her whom 
I had despaired ever to see again And why, or how, can the 
n^al Plantagenet cbnsent dmt 1 should see dus divine 
kinswoman, either as the messenger of heathen Salodin, 

< .is the guilty exile whom he so lately expdled from his camp 
7*4 us audacious avowal of me affection which is his pridi 
being the greatest enhancement of hts gBillK Thatdu<^d 
shoiw consent to her receiving Imr from «n infidel 
lover,* by die hands of one of wch disproportioned rank, ate 
either of them cmcumstancei equally inoedible, anff at the 
« Mune time incbnsmtentwilh each otte/ Bui Richard, wlmn 
unmoved by bis heady passior^ is fibersli generoas» and truly 
nob^ and as such I wm deaf with Mm, a^ act according to 
his instruGtiops, direct or impUedC seeking to know, nm more 
than may gradually unfr^ Sfw without mynofficious enquiry. 
Xo him haagiven me sq brave an opportunity to vindicate 
my tamie^ hmmuiv 1 oiM acquiesceiiQeao^bbedicnc^ knd, 
painfol Silt may be» the |ebt be pud. Aod yet,**^#Hhus 
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the proud swelling of his heart further suggested,—**Coeur de 
Liooi as he is called, might hare measured the feelmgs of 
others by his own. / urge an address to his kinswoman 1 /, * 
who never spoke word to her when I took a royal prize from 
her hand—^when I was accounted not die lowest in feats of 
chivalry among the defenders of the Cross! 1 approach her 
when in a base disguise, and in a servile habit—andt alas! 
when my actual condition is that of a slave, with a spot of 
dishonour on that which was once my shield! / do this I, 
He little knows me. Yet I thank him for die opportunity 
which may make us all better acquainted with each other.** 

As he arrived at this conclusion, they paused before the 
entrance of the Queen's pavilion. 

They were of (iourse admitted by the guards, and Neville, 
leaving the Nubian in a small apartment, or antediamber,^ 
which was but too ivell remembered by him, passed into that 
which was used as the Queen's presence-diamber. He com¬ 
municated his royal master’s pleasure in a low and respectful 
tone of voice, very different from the bluntnest of Thomas de 
Vaux, to whom Richard was every thing, and the re.*»t of the 
court, including Berengaria herself, was nothing A burst of 
laughter followed the communication of his errs^ 

" And what like is the Nubian slave, who comes ambassador 
on such an errand from the Soldan?—a negro, De Neville, 
is he not?" said a female voice easily recognised for<^that 
of Berengaria. **A negro, is he not, De Neville, with black 
skin, a head curled like a ram’s, a flat nose, and blubber 
lips—ha, worthy Sir Henry ? ’’ 

"Let not your Grace forget the shin-bones,” said another 
voice, " bent outwards like the edge of a Saracen scimitar." < 
" Rather like the bow of a Cupid, since he comes upon a 
lover's frrand," «sai4 the Queen. "Gende Neville, thou art 
ever prompt to pleasure us poor women, who have so little to 
pass away our idle moments. We must see this messenger of 
love. Turks and Moors have 1 seen many, but negro 
never." 

1 am created to obey your Grace’s commands, so you will 
bear me out with my sovei[eign for doing sOi" answored the 
debonair knight " Yet, let me assure your Graces you will see 
soiSewhat different from what you expect" 

"So much the better—uglier yet than cmr unagmationl^ 
can fancy, yet the chosen love-messenger of friis. gallant 
Soldan I ” 
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** Gradous madam,** said the Lady Caliata, *' may 1 ingtlore 
k yott would permit the good knight to car^ thii, messenger 
straight to the Lady Edith, |o whom his credentials are 
addressed ? We has;^ already escaped hardly for such a frolic.** 
"E^ped?” rep^ed the Queen, gcort^uUy. "Yet thou 
mayst be right, Califta, in thy caution; let ^is Nubian, as 
thou callest him, first do hb errand to our cousin—Besides, he 
is mute too, b he not 

^ " He is, gracious madam,” answered the knight 

"Royal sport have these Sffstem ladies,” said Berengaria, 
" attended by those before whom they may say any thing, yet 
who can rep(^ nothing* Whereas in our camp, as the prelate 
of Saint Jude’s b wont to say, a bird of the air will cany the 
matter.” 

A **Be(:au^” said De Neville, "your Grace forgets that you 
speak within canvas walls.” t 

The, voices sunk on thb observation, and after a little 
whbpering the Englbh ki%ht again returned to the Ethiopbn, 
and made him a sign to follow. He did so, and Neville 
conducted him to a pavilion, pitched somewhat apart from 
that of the Queen, for the accommodation, it seemed,^ of the 
Lady Edith and her attendants. One of her Coptic maidens 
received the message communicated by Sir Henry Neville, and 
in the' space of a very few minutes the Nubian was ushered 
into ^itb> presence, while Neville was left on the outside of 
the tent. The slave who introduced him withdrew on a signal 
from her mistress, and it was with humilbtion, not of the 
posture only, but of the very inmost soul, dial the unfortunate 
knight, thus strangely disguised, threw himself on one knee, 

‘ with looks bent on the ground and arms folded on bb bosom, 
like a criminal who expects hb doom. Edith was clad in the 
same manner as when she received King Richard, her long 
transparent dark veil hanging around her tike the diade of 
a summer.night on a bmutiful landtcape, disgubing and 
rendering obsc?ure the beauties which k cou)4 not bide. She 
held in her hand a silver lamp, fed with some aromatic si»rit, 
iriiich burned with unusuH brightness. 

When Edith came vnthin a step of the kneeling and 
motionless #lave, she held the light towards hb face, as if to 
peruse hb features more attentively, then turned from him 
‘limd placed her lamp so is to throw the shadow ctf bb face im 
profile upon the curtain which hung betide. She at Irnigth 
spoke in a voioe composed, yet deeply sorrowfut 
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Is it you?—Is it indeed you, hrm Kn^t the Leopard 
—gtdbmt ^ir Kenneth of Scotland—Is it mdeed you ?>~thos i 
servilely disguised, thus sorroi^ed by an hundred dangers ? * 

At hearing the tones oi hir lady’s thus unexf^ctedly 
addressed to him,^|tnd ip a Cone of compassion approaching to 
tenderness, a corresponding reply mshM to ^e anight'a lips, 
and sGuce could Richard's commands, tod His own promised 
silence, prevent his answeri^ t|iddv the sight he saw, the 
i{Ounds he just heard, were suflfoient torewmpense the slavery * 
of a life, and dangers which ^[ireateiied that life every hour. 
He recollect hunself, however, and a deep and impassioned 
sigh was bis only reply to the high-bors> Edith's question 
" I see-^I know I ^ve guessra right," contint^ Edith; *' I 
marked you from yoor first appearance near the platform on 
which I stood with the Que^ 1 knew, too, your. valiant^ 
hound, j^e is no true Mdy, and it Unworthy of the service of * 
such a knight as thou art, from whom disguises of dressy hoe 
could conceal a faithful servant. Spdak, then, without fear, to 
Edith Plantagenet She knows boiir to grace in adversity the 
good knight who served, honoured, and deeds of arms Jn 
her name, when fortune befiiended hiin.-~Still silent 1 Is it ' 
fear or \ibame that kdbps thee so ? Fear should be unknown to 
thee; and for pham^ let it remain with those who have 
wronged thee.” * ^ 

The knight, in despair at being obliged to jfiay tbo mute in 
an interview so interesting, could only express bis mortification 
by sighing deeply, and laying his finger upon hts lips. Edith 
step^ luick, as if somewhat displeased. ^ 

" What I * she said, ** the Asiatic mote in veiy ^ well ^ 
as in attire? 'This I looked not for. Or thou nu^ scorn me, 
perhaps, for th^ boldly acknowledging that I have heedfiiUy 
observed the homagq^foou hastpuid me? Hold no unworthy 
thought^ of Edirti on d|at account She knows well the bounds 
* which reserve and modes^ prescribe to higjh-boni nupdeos, and 
she knows wboc^and how nr they should give place to gratitode 
—to a sincme destie that it were in her power to repav services * 
and re^nir injuries, arising from ihk devotion which a good 
kn^t bore towards fold thy hands together, and 

wring t^efo with so much pa8rioii?--Ciai it be,'*^she added, 
shiimdin back at foe idea, “that their crudi^ has actually 
dB^red thee of speech? Thou (foakest thy Jte it a 
iq)^ be it obstinacy, I mmstion foee no frud^, but leave foee 
to dp fobeermnd alter mine own fiuhlon. 1 also can be mute.' 
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The dt^ui^ made to acdoD aa if it mice lamimtuig 
hif owo coadidoii, aod deprecating her diepleaauzer while at ^ 

^ same time h^ pliesieited to herj wrapped aa uitti) in fine silk 
and doth of gold, the letter if the Soldaa. She took it, 
surveyed it cudessly^ then laid it asidCi aiv4 bending her eyes 
once more cmt^ kn^t, she said in A 1 ow1im|b, *'Not even a 
word to do thine errand to me?” 

He pressed both his ^ds to hit brow,,as If to intimate the 
, pain which he atfhemg bnal^ to <^>ey her; hut she turned 
from him in anger. 

“ Begone! ” Ae said * I ha^e spoken enough-T-too modi—“ 
to one who will not w|ste on me a word in reply. Begonfi 1 
—and say, if I have wronged thee, I have done penance; for 
if 1 have been the .unhappy means' of dia^njt thee down 
^from a station of honour, I have, to this interview, forgotten 
my owh worth, and lowered myself in thy eyes and in my 
own.” , ^ * 

She covered her eyhs. widi her ^band, and seemed deeply 
agiteted. Sir Kenneth would have approached, hut she waved 
hun back. n' ^ 

*** Stand off! thou whose soul Heaven hath suited to its new 
ttetioD i Aught less dull and fearful than a slavish mute bap 
spoken a wo^ of gratitude, #ere it but to reconcile me to my 
own degradation. Why pause you ?—be|piiet” 

The disguised knight alpiost invohintknly looked towards the 
letter as ah apology, for pmtractmg bis stay. She^itiatched it 
up, say^ m a tone of irony and contempt, Miad forgottep— 
the dutiful slave waits an aaiweir to'his message.—Hpw*s 
—from the Soldanl” 

She hastily ran over the contents, which %ere eigwessed both 
in Arabic and ^p^nnch, and when^^ had doiMb atmjbughed in 
bitteranger. , 

**|fow this passes hnagmatipn l**shosAid; **iio|oiig^purcan 
show so deft a trsnsmutation! H» l^ieideii^ can transformi 
sechios aftd bpz|mtt into doili and maimtediesf but can hit art • 
convert a Chris^jen k^ht, fver esteemed am<fi% the bravest of , 
dm Holy Ctmidii iilto.;^lne^dust>kitsing tihve of a heathen 
S<ddan-<^e besref of a Fayhkifo insd<mt proposals to a 
Cbristiati oiaideii—nay, frugettii^ the lasrt of honohmbte 
chivalry, is weQ Is of idll|p 04 l It avails not tiikui| the 
' williiig ^ve of a heaifimn hound. Tdt your rniiitei^ uheh his 
icottfgeldiaU Imve found time A totiguie^tlmt iHfich tlura hast seen 
me dm”—So saying she timsir the Smws letter on the giolUi4 
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and placed her foot upon it.—“And fay to him that Edith 
Piantagenet scorns the homage of an unchristened Pagan." ^ 

With these words she was about to shoot from the knight, 
when, kneeling at her Jeet in bitter agony, he ventured to lay 
his band upon he| robe and oppose her departutjS. 

“ Heardst thou not what 1 said, dull slave ? " sheeaid, turning 
short round on him, and speaking with emphasis; “tell the 
heathen Soldan; thy master, that 1 scorn his suit as muth as 1 
despise the prostration of a worthless Venegad6 to religion and, 
chivalry—to God and to his lady !" 

So saying, she burst from him, tofe her garment from his 
grasp, and left the tent 

The voice of Neville, at the same time, summoned him from 
without Exhausted and stupified by the distress he bad 
undergone during this interview, from which he could only, 
have extricated himself by breach of the engagement which he 
had formed with King Richard, the unfortunate knight staggered 
rather than walked after the E^Ush baron, till they reached the 
royal pavilion, before which a party of horsemen had just 
dismounted. There was light and niptioo within the tent, and 
when Neville entered with his disguised attendant, they found • 
the King, with several of his nobility, engaged in welcoming 
those who were newly arrived. 


CHAPTER XXVI 

"TIm taua 1 ahad muat av«r iaSI 
1 not Ibr aa abaent a«raia, 

Far time may ba^er hours racall, 

▲ad parted lovara aaaat agaia. 

1 weep net Ibr'lba dlaot daad, 

Their aahie are pa»i.>their'«orraws aVi 
And uioae that levad their atepa anat tread, 

Whea daath al^ joia la part no mote." 

But worse thaa ahaeaaa, wane ifaaa death, 

She wept her lover's nulied feni& 

And, Srad with all the Rride of berth, . 

Sha wept a aridiar'a Udukad name, 

Bmttsd.. 

♦ 

Thx frank and bold voiw of Richard was beard m joyous 
gratulation. 

^nrhonias de Vaux 1 stout Tom of the GUIs! by the head of' 
Xing Henry, thou art wdcome to me iu ever was flask of wine 
to a jdly toper i I should scarce have known how to order my 
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battle array, UDlesa 1 had thy bulky form in mine eye as a 
landmark to fofm my ranks upon. We shall have blows anon, 
“ Thomas, if the saints be gmcious to us; and had we fought in 
thine ab^nce, 1 would have looked to hear of thy being found 
banging upon an elder-tree.” * 

** I shoiMhave borne my disappointment with more Christian 
patiepcei I trust,” said Thomas de Vaux, ** than to have died 
the death of an apostate. But I thank your Grace for my 
welcome, which is the more generous, as it respects a banquet 
of blows, of which, saving your pleasure, you are ever too apt 
to engross the lat^ shm; but here have 1 brought one, to 
whom your Grace will, 1 know, give a yet warmw welcome.” 

The person who no# stepped forwaro to make obeisance to 
Richard, was a young man of low stature and sl^ht form. Hit 
dress was as modest as his figure was uiumpressive, but be bore 
on hir bonnet a gold buckle, with a gem, the lustre of whidi 
could only be rivalled by the brilliancy ^ die eye which the 
bonnet shaded. It was the dhly shying feature in his 
countenance ; but, when* once noticed,- it uniformly made a 
strong impression on die spectator. About his neck there 
hung in a sc^ of sky-blue *silk a u/nsf, as it was called,—that 
is, the key with which a harp is tuned, and which was of solid 
gold. 

This personage would have kneeled reverrady to Richard, 
buft the monardi raised him in joyful haste, premed him to his 
bosom warmly, and kissed him on either side of the face. 

** Blondel de Nesle 1 ” be ezdaimed joyfully-—** welcome from 
Cyprus, my king of minstmls 1—^welcome to thd King of En^^jand, 
who rates not & own dignity more highly than he does thinr 
1 have been sick, man, and, by my soill, I believe it was for 
lack of thee; for, were 1 half-way to the gate of Heaven, 
methinks thy strains could call me bade.—And what news, my 
gende master, from the land of the lyre ? Any thing f|eah from 
die tnmvet^s of Provence?—any d^g from the miiutrels of 
merry Nckmandy?—above all, hast thou Myself been bqay ?— 
But 1 need not a^ thee—thou canst not be idle, if thou wouldst 
—^thy noble qualities are like a fire buming within, and compel 
thee to pour thyself out m 4 DUsic apd song.” 

** Something 1 have learned, and something I have done, 
noble King,” answered the celebiated Blondel, with a retiring 
modesty, whi<^ all Rkbard's enthusiastic adjuiradon of hii 
skill had been unable \o banish. 

** We win hear thee, man—we will hear diee ins^dy^” said 
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the King; then, touching BlondeVt thoulder Idodly, he added, 
**that Ja, if thou ait not digued with thy jottnH|f; for I would 
Booner ride my beet hone to deatl^ than mjipe a note of thy 
voice.” 

“ My voice ia, u ever, at^e aervice ofmy royal patron,*’ laid 
Blondel; ** but your Majesty,” he added, looking at aapae papera 
on the table, ** aeema more importantly migagc^ ana the hour 
waxes late.” 

“Not a whit, man, not a whit, my dearest'BbndeL " I did 
but sketch an anaym battle again^ the Saracens, a thing of a 
moment, almow ai soon done as the routing of them.” 

“ Methinka, tfoweveri” said Thomas de Vaux, “ it were not 
unfit to enquire what soldien your Gface hath to array. 1 
bring^reports on'that subject from Ascalon.” 

“Thou art a mule, Thomas,” said the King, “a very mule 
for dulness and obstinacy 1—Oome^ nobbs—a haB—a ball 1— 
range ye around him*—Give Blonde! the tabouret—Where ia 
his harp>bearer ?—or, soft-rNmd him my harp, his own may be 
damag^ by the journey.” * 

^ I would your Grace would take my report,” said Thomas 
de Vaux. “I have ridden fu, ana have more list to my bed 
than to have my ears tickled.” 

“ 2Tky ears tickled I ” said the King f “ that most be with a 
woodcock’s feather, and not with sweet sounds. Hark thee, 
Thomas, do thine ears know die singing of Blondel from <he 
braying of an ass?” ^ ^ 

“In faith, my liege,” replied Thomas, “I cannot weh lay; 
but setting Blohdel out of the question, who is a bom 
gentleman, and doubtless of high acquirements, 1 shall never, 
for the sake of your Glhoe*s question, locdt cm m minstrel but I 
' shall think upon an a^” 

“And might not your manners,” said Richard, “have 
excepted me, who sm agendemaD bom as well as Blondel, a^ 
like him, a guild-brother df the jcytuu Muwarf” 

“ Y|iur Grace shdhld lemmnb^,” said £!e Vaux, inming^ “ liiat 
*tis useless asking for manners frcim a mi^.” 

“ Most truly spoken,” said the King ; ** and an iD-ooiiditioDed 
animal thou ait But cq^e hidi^, master mule, and be 
unlonded, that thon mayst Mt thee to diy litter, without any 
music being wasted qn tttee.—Meantunoi do thou, good 
bcodier of Salisbury, go to ofm ooniori^tanVtQ^ ^ her that 
BkmtMi has snivel i^h hia budget fitughtwidi 'the newest 
minstielsy.^ Bid hey coma Mtfaer instaniiy, and do thon eaeoit 



her,4Uid fee thi^ oor ootMia, Edith Planti^enet^ fernein not 
b^kind.** * ^ 

* His eye dken rested foi'li moment on die KtibiaHi with that 
expression of doubtful meanii^ whidi hla oountemmoe usually 
displayed when, be looleed at him. 

“Ha, oi^suent and secret messei^ returned f Stand dp» 
slaYe, bdiind the back of De NevOle, and shalt hear 
presently sounds wh^i will make th^ bless God that be 
afflicted thee rather mth dui^bness than deafoess.** ^ « 

So saying he turned from the rest of the company towards 
De Vaux, and plunged instantly into the mditaiy deti^s which ' 
that baron laid before him. 

About the time that^tbe Lord of Gihland had finished his 
audience, a messenger announced that the Queen and her. 
^attendants wei^‘ approaching the royal tent —** A flask of wine, 
"ho!” said the Kmg; **of old Kiiv Isaac’s long-saved Cyprus, 
which we won when we stormed Fkmagosti. Fill to the stout 
Lord of Gdsland, gentles ; a more car^l and faithful servant 
never had any prince.” ^ 

'* 1 am said Thomas de Vaux, ** that your Grace finds 
the mule a ua^l slave, though his vdice be Im^musical than 
horse-hair or wire." 

** What, thou canat jfot yet dig^ that quip of the mole?” 
smd Richard. ** Wash it down with a brimming flagon, man, 
or thou wilt dioke upon it Wbjri so—weil pulled!—and now 
1 win tqp thee, thou art a soldim^ as W^ as I, and we must 
brook ^eadi oth^s jests in the hall, as each odie^s blows in the 
toum< 7 , *°d love each other the harder we hit ’ By my f^ih, 
if thou didst not bit me as hard as 1 did thee in ottr^latr 
encounter, thou gavest aU thy wit to the’thrust. But here ties 
the difiereoce betwixt thee and BloodeL Thou art but my 
comrade, I might say my po{dl, in the art war^ Bkmdel is 
my master in &e sdence oil nttnstrelsy andymuste. To tbee 1 
pemiit the. freedom of indmacj—to him I must do levetence, 
aa to my iupprior in hii art Come, bpnot peevisji, but 
remain add hear our ffecJ* ' 

**TolMe your Majesty ID iudi cbeerful mood,* said the Lord of 
Gililaod, *'by my fdth, Idpuld lernfm till Bkmdel had achieved 
the great Rmnaim of King Arthpr, which lasts for three mjrs.” 

We win net lax your patianoe so deeply,” saio the Kmg. 
*'But see^ TOodjBr Iw| of ta|ches without shows that our 
consort a|$roadbes*«-AKwiy to seceive htr# jnaa, and ^win 
thyself grace in the biig^iteet eyee of Glunitmidoin.^Niy, never 
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itop to adjust thy cloak. See, thou hast let Neville come 
between the wind and the sails of thy galley!” 

** He was never before me in the field of battle,’* said Def 
Vaux, not greatly pleased to see himself anticipated by the 
more active service of the chamberlain.*. 

'** No, neither he nor any one went before thee there, my 
good Tom of the Gills,” said the King, ** unless it was ourself, 
now and then.” 

** Ay, my liege,” said De Vaux, ’’and let us do justice to the, 
unfortunate;—the ^unhappy Knigtit of the Leopai^ bath been 
before me, too, at a season; for, look you, be weighs less on 
horseback, and so-” 

” Hush 1 ” said the King, interruptidg him in a peremptory 
tone—” not a word of him I ”—and instantly stepped forward 
to greet his royal consort; and when he had done so, he, 
presented to her Blondel, as king of minstrelsy, and his'master 
in the gay science. Berengaria, who well knew that her royal 
husband’s passion for poetry and music almost equalled his 
appetite for warlike famd, and that Blondel was his especial 
favourite, took anxious care to receive him with all the 
fiattering distinctions due to one whom the King delighted to 
honour. Yet it was evident, that, though Blondel made 
suitable returns to the compliment showered on him something 
too abundantly by the royal beauty, he owned with deeper 
reverence and more humble gratitude the simple and graceful 
welcome of Edith, whose kindly greeting append), to him, 
perhaps, smcere in proportion to its brevity and simplicity. 

Both the Queen and her royal husband were aware of this 
distinction, and Richard, seeing his consort somewhat piqued 
at the pr^erence assigned to his cousin, by which perhaps 
he himself did not feel much gratified, said in the bearing of 
boU^ “We minstrels, Berengaria, as thou mayst see by the 
bearing of our m^er Blondel, pay more reverence to a seyere 
judge like our kinswoman, than to a kindly partial friend like 
thyself, who is willing to take our worth upon trust” 

Edith was moved by this sarcasm of her royal kinsman, and 
hesitated not to reply, that, “ To be a harsh and seveih Judge 
was not an attribute prop^ to her alpne of all the Plantageoets.” 

S^e had^ perhaps said more^ having some touch of the 
temper of that house, whidi, deriving their name and cognisance 
from the lowly broom, (/Vdw/a g^dsta^) assumed as an 
emblem of humility, were perhaps one of &e prou^t families 
that ever ruled in England; but her eye^ when kindling in her 
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raply, soddenly caught those of the Nubian, although he 
cndeaToured to conceal htmsdf behind the nobles who were 
Resent, and she 'sunk upon a seat, turning so pale that the 
^ueen Berengaria deemed h^rsdf obliged to adl for water and 
essences, and to go through the other ceremonies appropriate 
to a lady’s swoon. Richard, who better estimated Bilith’s 
strength of mind, called to Blondel to assume his seat aihd 
commence his lay, declaring that minstrdsy ^waa worth every 
other recipe to re^l a Plantagenet to life.—Sing us,** he said, 
that song of the Bloody Vest, of which thou mdst formerly 
give me the argument, ere I left Cyprus; thou must be perfect 
m it by this time, or, as our yeomen say, thy bow is broken.” 

The anxious eye of ftie minstrel, however, dwelt on Edith, 
and it was not t^ he observed her returning colour that he 
obeyed the repeated commands of the King. Then, accom¬ 
panying his voice with the harp, so as to grace, but yet not 
drown, the sense of what he sung, he chanted in a sort of 
recitative, one of those ancient i^ventures of love and 
knightho^, which were wont of yore ro win the public atten¬ 
tion. So soon as he began to prelude, the insignincaoce of his 
person^ appearance seemed to disappear, and his countenance 
glowed with energy and inspiration. ’ His full, manly, mellow 
voice, so absolutdy under command of the purest taste, 
thrilled on ev^ ear, and to every heart Richard rejoiced as 
after»victory, called out the appropriate summons for silence, 

* listen, lords, in bower and hall} 

while with the seal of a patron at once and a pupil, he arranged 
the circle around, and hushed them into silence; and he 
himself sat down with an air of expectation and interest, not 
altogether unmixed with the gravity of the professed critic* 
'Fhe courtiers turned tiieir eyes on &e Kihg, that tb^ might 
be ready to trace and imitate the emotions ms features ’should 
expr^, Thomas de Vaux yawned tremendously, as one 
who robmitted unwillingly, to a wearisome penance^ The 
song of Blondel was of course in* the Norman language; but 
the verses which follow, express its meaning and its manner. 

• 

THE BLOODY VEST 

*Twas ttOHT the fur of Beneveat, 

When the md wu settbig on boogb end bent, 

And knights were prepenng in bower and tent. 

On the ere of the Baptitt's tonniaaient; 
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When hi liaeoln {leen e ttrfolfaig gent, 

Well seeming n pege bjr a pnneess sent, 

Wander'll the ca^, adU aa he 
Enquired for the C^Ushman« Tliomaa i Kenk 
^ * ► * 

Far hath he fored, and forther must fare,« 

Till he finds hla pavilion nor stately nor rare— 

, Little save irofi sm steel was there; , 

And, Si la^ng the coin to pay annoiii«*s 
With nils oinu^ unns to the shoulders bare, 

The good knigni with hammer and file did repair 
The mail that to-morrow must see him wear, 

For the honhur of Saint Jtdin and hb lady a 

** Thus spa^s my lady,** fhe pugu udd he. 

And the knight brat lowly b<rahead an^knee, 

'* She is Benevent's Prine^ so hq^ In derne, * 

And thou art aa lowly as knight may well be t 
He that would climb so lofty e tree. 

Or spring such a mil/ as divides her from thee. 

Must dare some deed, by which ail men may see 
His ambitioD is bara'd by his hie chivalrie. 

Th<;fefore thus speaksIhy lady," the fair pa|^ be ssid, 

And we knight lowly looted with hand and inth head, 

** Fling aside the gora armour in which thou art elad| 

And don thou this weedher night-gear instead, 

For a hauberk of steel, a kirtle oithrM t 
And charge, thus attired. In the tournament dread, 

And fight M thy wont Is where most blood is shed. 

And bnng honour away, or remain with the dead.** ^ 

► 

Untroubled in hb look, and untRnihled in hb breast. 

The knight the weed hath taken, and reverently hath kissed 
** Now blcsseo be the moment thOmfjbseiser oe blest 1 
Much honour’d do I hoU me w my Jm/s mgh behest; 

And say unto my lady, m Ihb dear n%ht-weed dress’d^ 

' To the best armra ehampioo 1 will not veil my ereit | 

Bat if I live and bear me weM *tb her turn to take the test* 

Here, gentles, finds the fiwmnoit fytte of the Lay the Bloody Vest 

4 . 

"Thott hast changed the measure upcm oa unawaiei^a that 
last couplet, my Blondel 1 ” said the Ki^. 

**Iifi(pst ^e, lordt" said ^ondS. **I rendered the 
worses from Ital^ of an^ikl harper, sdioi|^ I met m Cyprus, 
and not having |utd time either to tnmslam it accuratmy, of 
commit it to memory, l.m fain to supply gaps in Uie music 
i/i the verM as 1 can ‘Upon jdie spur of moment, as you 
see boon mend a quickset fence widt a fisgot* ^ 

on my hath,” said ^e Kini^ **1 Vkt these latdSng 
rolling Alexandinnes: methinks they come more twangmi^y 
off to the musk than that briefer measure.'* 
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'‘Both tie licohied, u u wdl known to yoor Gnoe," 
answered Blondd.' * ^ 

* “They are to, Blondel,'^ aaid Ridiard; **101 lOfthinkt the 
•eene, where then is like to be hghdng, w01 go best oo in these 
Mme thundering Alexandrines^ which sound like the chaxin of 
qivalry; while the other nteamm is but like the sideiong 
amble of a lady's pal^Ety.” * 

" It shall be aa your Giaoe plegieSi’' li^li^ Blondelb and 
l^an again to prelude. 

" Nay, first cherish thy fancy with a cop of fierv Chios wtne," 
said the King; " and hark thee, I would have mee fling away 
that new-fisngl^ restrictioa of tbine^ pf terminating in accurate 
and similar rhymeti They are a constraint on thy flow of 
fimcy, and make wee resemblo’a ipan^ancicig in fetters." 

“The fetters are eaaOy flung ^oS, at least," said Blondel, 
again sweeping his fingers over the strii^ as one who would 
rather have played than listened to criticism. 

“But why put diem on, man?” continued the King. 
"Wherefore duust thy genius into iron bracelets? 1 marvel 
how you got forward at all; lam sureT should not have been 
able to compose a stansa in yonder hampered measure." 

Blondel looked down and busied himself with the itrings of 
bis harp, to hide an involimt^ smile which crept over nts 
features ; but it escaped not Rifioard's obsehratiom 
** By my faith, thou hmgh’st at me^ Blondel," he said ; " and 
in good truth, every man deserves it, who presumes to play ttie 
master when he should be t^e pupil ; but we kings get bad 
habits of self-opinion.—Come, oo with thy lay, dearest Blondel, 
on after thine own fimhion, better than ai4;ht that we can 
•soffiest, though we must needs be talking." ^ « 

Blondel resumed the lay; but, as extemporaneous compoti* 
tioo was familiar to him, he failed not to comply |ntb the 
Kittg^sttohints, and-wgs perhaps not displeased to show with 
how much ease he cc^d new-moddi a poem tfw whiltf in the 
act of ledtetioii. 


THE BLOODY VfST ' 
wpn SBOOtm 

The Bftpdit'i M* tttonew bdlkd nKeat fisj**— 

TImis ww wfiaiiag of hoim, ^ tosinf of tests— 

Them wee hewing with m w bfaioi, sad itmeteiing sf tUMee, 
The viOloKt won gtoqr* <he wmqiadied won grmvcs. 
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O, mauny • knight there fought Ivaveiy ud well** 

Yet one wm accounted bit peen to excel. 

And ’twai he whole sole armour on body and breast. 

Seem’d the weed of a damsel what bound for her rest 

There were some dealt him wounds that were bloody and sor’’, 
But others roipected his plight and forbore. 

" It is some oath of honour, tbcw said, and 1 trow, 

Twere nnkidghtly to slay him achieving his vow.** 

Then the Prince, for his lake, bade the tournament cease, 

He flung down his warder, the trumpets sung peace; 

And the judges declare, and <»mpettton jdeld, 

Thai the Kj^ht of the Night*geai was first in the field. 

The feast it was nigh, and.the mass it was nigher, 

When before the fair Princess low lout^ a squire. 

And deliver’d a garment unseemly to view, '* 

With sword-cut and spear-thrust, all haek*d and pierced throu({ 
All rent and all tatterM, all clotted with blood, 

With foam of the hones, with dost, and with mod. 

Not the point of that lady’s small finger, I ween, 

Could have rested on spot was unsullied and clean. 

** This token, on master. Sir Thomas k Kent, 

Restoieh to t^ Iwcess ^ fiur BenevcsL 

Hr that dimba the tail tree baa wtm right to the fruity 

He that leim the wide gulf should (wei^ in his suit; 

Through life’s utmost peril the prise I have won. 

And now'must the fUtn of my mistress be shown; 

For she who prompts knights on such danger to run 
Must avQuch his true service in front of the sun. 

” * I restore,* says my master, ' die garment I've worn, 

And I claim of the Princess to don & in tom; 

For its stains and its rents she should price it the more, 

Since by shame 'tis unsullied, though crimson'd with gorr.'" 
Then d^p bludi'd the Princess, pet Idn'd riie and press’d 
The blooa-spotted robes to her lips and her breast 
Go, tell my true kmgbt, church and diamber shdl shov^, 

If I value the blood on this garment or no.** 

And when it was time for the nobles to pass. 

In solemn processkm to minster and mass, 

The first walk’d the Princess in purple and pall. 

But rile blood-besmeai’d night-robe she wore over all: 

And eke in the hall, where they all sat at dine. 

When she knelt* to her father im proflbred tihe wine» 

Over all her ridi robes atid state iewels, she wore 
That wimple unseemly bedabblea with gore. 

Then kwds wh^ier’d ladies, as wd) you asay think, 

Art! ladies lepU^ wttib no^ tittcc, and wi^ ; 

And die Prin^ who in anger and shame had look’d down, 
Turn’d at Im^n to his dai^ter, and spoke witfr a ^wo: 

* 
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'' Now sincfc thou hast pubUahM thy lolly and fattt, 
e;'cn atooe with thy hand for Uie bfood foon hi^ aj^t | 

Yet aorc for your boldnesr you both will repoot^ 

When you wander as eaiks fioia fidr Bene^nt.** 

Then out spoke stout Thomaa, in hall where he stood, 

Exhausted and feeble, but dauntless of mood: 

'* The blood that 1 lost for this daughter of thinei 
I pour'd forth as freely as flask gives its wine; 

And if for my sake she brooks penance and blame, 

Do not doufait I will save her fit^ suflering and ^me) 

And light will she reck of tl^ |»incedom and rent, 

\N1tiIe 1 kail her, in England the Coonteu of Kant 1 ” 

A murmur of applause rao through, the assembly, foUoiriiig 
the example of Ridiarll himself^ who loaded with praises his 
favourite miostrd, and ended by presenting him with a ring of 
r^considerable value. The Queen hastened to distinguish the 
favourite by a rich bracelet and many of the nobles who were 
present followed the royal example. 

Is our cousin Edith," said the King, ** become insensible 
to the sound of the harp she once loved ? " 

“She thanks Blonde! for his lay," replied Edith, '^bat 
doubly the kihdness of the kinsman who suggested it" 

“ Tliou art angry, cousin," said the King; ** angiy because 
thou hast heard ci a woman more wayward than thyself. But 
yon escape me not—I will walk a space homeward with yOu 
towiftds the Queen's pavilion — we miflit have conference 
together ere the night has waned into morning." 

The Queen and her attendants were now cm foot th^e 
other guests withdrew from the royal tent A trains with 
blaring torches, and an escort of archers, awaitkl Berengaria 
' without the pavilion, and she was soon on her way homeward. 
Richard, as be had proposed, walked beside big kinswoman, 
and compelled her to accept of his arm as support so that 
theK could speak'to each other without being overheard. 

** What anawer, then, am I to return to the noble Soldan ? " 
said Richard. " The kings and princes are falling from me, 
Edith] this new quarrel hath alienated them once more. 1 
would do something for the Holy Sepulchre by composition, 
if not by victory; and the chahoe of my doing this depends, 
alas 1 on the caprice of a woman. 1 would lay my single ipear 
in the rest against ten of the best lances in Christendom, 
‘ rath^ than argue with a wilful wench, who fcOows not what is 
for her own good. What answer, idos, am I to return to the 
Soldan ? U must-be derisive." 
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'*T«ii him,” Mid Edith, ”th«t thepoo^ of the FUmtageneta 
wiU fsther wed with miserjr thao with misbelief.” 

*^ShaU I lay with ilamry^ Edith?” aaid the Kii^ 
thinks that it never thy thought&l^ 

** There it no room,” said Edith, ** for the tutpicioii ym lo 
grosily intiouate. Slavery of the btxfy might have been pitied, 
but that of the soul it to be d^pised. Shame to thee. 
King of tner |7 England! Thou hast enthralled both the limbi 
and the spirit of a knic^t, once scarce less famed than thy^.**. 

^^JShould I not prevent my kinswoman hrom drinking poison, 
by sullying the vessel whi^ contained it, if I saw no other 
means of disgusting her fith the fatal liquor ? " replied the King. 

” It is thyself^** answered Edith, **that would press me to 
drink poison, b^use it it profltered in a golden chalice.” 

** E^th,” said Kichvd, ** t caimot force thy lesolurion; bu^ 
bewve you shut not the door* which Heaven opens. The 
hermh of EngMidi, he whom Popes and Councils have regarded 
as a prophet, hath read in the surs that thy marriage shall 
reconcile me with a [merful enemy, and thy husband 
shall ht Christian, leaving thus the fisirest ground to hope that 
the ctmrpmon of the Soldao, and the bringmg in of the sons of 
Ishmae! to the pale of the Cbtirch, will be the consequence of 
thy wedding with Saladin. Come, thou must make some 
sacrifice ra£sr than mv such happy prospe^” 

** Men may sacrifice timi and goats,” said Edith, ** Imt not 
honour and consdmice. I have heard that H was the dia- 
honour of a Christian maiden which brought the Saracens into 
Spain; the stuune of another is no likely mode of expelling 
them firom Palestine*” 


•* Dost thou call it shame to become an empress ?” said the ‘ 

**1 call it shame and disbonoar to profane a ChristiaB 
sacrament, by entering into it wifo an inadd whom it cannot 
bind; and I call it foul dishonour, that 1, the' descendant of 
a Christian princess, should become of die head of a 

harem of bc«thea concubtnea” 

” Wsi^ kinawoman,” said the Kin|^ after p pense, ** I must 
not quamel with thop^ t thtplt thy oepen^font oao- 
ditias might faeve dictated more cotnplianceu” 

"jly iiege,* rallied Edith, **yoor Gsace hath'worthily 
swcoeeM to aftidle wealfo, dig^, aoddomtnioB of the Hodai 
of Plantagenet; do wot, tbe^o^ begitid|p four poor kmw 
woman soma pinall share of their pride.” 
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** my fiiitli, ir«Dch,* nid the ]Cin(^ *^^oq hut imh&ied 
with that very word! so we wOl mss and he hieiid£ 1 
will presently ^spatth tiby snswer to Ssladia Hot, after 
cot, were it not better to suspend your answer tin you have 
seen him ? Myn say he is preeminendy handsome.** 

*' There is no chance of our meeting, my Soid,** siud Edith. 

" By Saint George, hut there is next to a c^tainly of it,*^ 
said the King; “for Saladin itiU doubtless afford us a ftM, 
<Seld for the dotiig of thia new battle of the Standard, and wifl 
witness it himsell^,^ Bmengaria is wild to behold it atocs and 1 
dare be sworn not a feather of you, her companions arid atterid' 
ants, will remaiiw bebi^—4east of all thou thyself fair oos. 
But come, we have reacned the pavilion, and must part, not in 
unkindness though—^nay, thou must seal it wim thy Up as wdl 
«as thy hand, sweet B<hth—at is my right as ayovereign to kiss 
my pretty vassals.** 

He embraced her respectfully and affectionately, and re¬ 
turned through the moonUght camp, humming to himself such 
snatches of Blenders lay as he could recollect 

On his arriyal, he lost no time in making up his dispatches 
‘ for Saladin, apd delivered them to the Nubian, with a charge ^ 
to set out by peep of day on his return to the Soldan. ^ 


CHAPTER XXVn 

V 

W« h«Mrd dM Umm Aiabi eiD 

Th«!r ibaat 9t oomm, wIhm, widt tood acdaloi, « 
TlwyeluidhBigftHwvwitoiHwiUitin vkUHry. a 

On the subsequent morning, Richard was in^ted .to a oon- 
ferenoe by Philip of France, in which the latter, witii many 
eapsessioiis of his high esteem fpr his brother of Engtaiut 
oooimunicaled to hhn, b terms extremely cooiteoul; but too 
exptidt to be mssunderstood, his positive mlption to return to 
Europe, and to the cares of hh kmgdom, as entirely detpairiim 
of future success b theh undertaking, with thdr dimbishea 
forces and civil discorda Richard lemonstra^ but b vab; 
and when the conference cfided, he received without surprise a 
manffesto from the Duke of Austria and several otber^c^oea, 
'tnooimcmg a sesolutioii riasQar to that of Philips aod b no 
mocUfied tuima^ saaigBbg, for thdr defection from the cauae 
of the Oosa tibe boi^nate amtritbn and a^traiy doaabation 
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of Richard of England. All hopes of oontintiing the war 
with any prospe^ of ultimate success were now a wdoned. 
and Richard, while he shed bitter tears over his disappointea 
hopes of gl<^f was little consoled by the recollection, that the 
fmlure was in some de^ee to be imputed to the advant^es 
which he had giyen his enemies by his own hasty and m- 
prudent temper. 

" They had not dared to have deserted my father thus,** be 
rfaid to De Vauz, in the bitterness of his resentment '* No^ 
slanden they could have uttered against so^wise a king would 
have been believed in Christendom ; wberei&—fool that I am I 
—1 have not only afforded them a pretext Jor deserting me, 
but even a colour for casting all the buime of the rupture upon 
my unhappy foibles.” 

These thoughts were so deeply galling to the King, that Do 
Vaux was rejoiced when the arrival of an ambassador from 
Saladin turned his reflections into a different channel 

This new envoy was an Emir much respected by the Soldan, 
whose name was Abdallah el Hadgi. He derived his descent 
from the family of the Prophet, and the race or tribe of Hashem, 
in witness of which genealogy he wore a green turban of large • 
dimensions. He h^ also three times performed the journey 
to Mecca, from which he derived his epithet of El Hadgi, or 
the Pilgrim. Notwithstanding these various pretensions to 
sanctity, Abdallah was (for an Arab) a boon companion,''who 
enjoyed a merry tale, and laid aside his gravity so far as to 
quaff a blithe flagon, when secrecy ensured him against scandal. 
He was likewise a statesman, whose abilities bad been used 
by Saladin in various negotiations with the Christian princes, 
and particularly with Richard, to whom £1 Hadgi was person-' 
ally known and acceptable. Animated by the ^eerftil acqui¬ 
escence with which tM envoy of Saladin afforded a fair field for 
the combat, a safe-conduct for all who might choose to wifriess 
it, and offered his own person as a guarantee of his fidelity, 
Richsrd soon forgot his disappointed hopes, and the approach¬ 
ing dissolution of the Christian leagi^ in the interestiog 
discussions preceding a combat in the lists. 

The station, called the Diamonltl of the Desert, was assigned 
for the place of conflict, as being nearly at an equal distance 
befwixt the Christian and Saracen campa. It was agreed that 
Cooradu of Montserrat, the defendant, with bis godfrithets,^ 
the Ardiduke of Austria and the Grand Master of the 
^ Templars, should appear there on the day fixed for the combat, 
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with an hundred anned followers, and no more; that Richard 
of England, and his brother Salisbury, who supported the 
Iccusation, should attend with the same number, to protect 
Ips champion; and tikt the Soldaa should bring with him a 
guard of five hundred chosen followers, a band considered as 
not more than equal to the two hundred Christian lances. 
Such persons of consideration as either party diose to invite to 
witness the contest, were to wear no other weapons than their 
swords, and to come without defensive armour. The Sbldan 
undertook the preparadon of the lists, and to provide accom¬ 
modations and rerahments of every kind for all who were to 
assist at the solemnity; and his letters expressed, with much 
courtesy, the pleasure wiiich he anticipated in the prospect of, 
a personal and peaceful meetia|; with the Melecb Ric, and* 
,|ti8 anxious desire to render his reception as agreeable as 
possible. 

All preliminaries being arranged, and communicated to the 
defendant and hisgodfa&ers, Abdallah the Hadgt was admitted 
to a more private interview, where he hmurd with delight the 
iktrains of Blondd. Having first carefully put his green turbaif 
. out of sight, ahd assumed a Greek cap in its stekd, he requited 
the Norman minstrel’s music with a drinking song from the 
Persian, and quaffed a hearty flagon of Cyprus wine, to show 
tliat his practice matched his principles. On the next day, 
grave and sober as the water-drinka ilirglipb he bent his brow 
to the ground before Saladin's footstool, and rendered to die 
Soldan an account of his embassy. 

On the day before that appointed for the combat, Coniadt 
and his friends set off by daybreak to repair to the 
sassigned, and Richard left the camp at the same hour, and for 
the same purpose; but, as had been agreed upon, he took 
his journey by a dUferent route, a precaution which had been 
jud^^d necessary to prevent the pombility of a quarrel betwixt 
their armed attendants. 

The good King himself was in no humour for quarrelling 
. with any one. Notlung could have added to his pleasurable 
antidpatioos of a desperate and bloody combat in the lists, 
except his being in his own toyal ^pmson one of ttie combat* 
ants; and he was haff in dsari^ again even with Comade of 
Montsenrat Lightly ara^ richly dressed, and gay as a 
bridegroom on the eve of his nupti^ Richard caracolea along 
by .the side of Queen Berengsria’s httm, poinring out to her ^ 
various soeqes through wbidb they pasa^ and cheering Irith 
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uUe and long the bosom of the iobospatable wildemem. Tho 
former route of the Queeo’t {nlgrinoage to Engaddi had been 
on the other aide of the chain of mountaina» ao that the ladiet 
were atrangera to the aceooy of the^^deaeit; and though 
Berengaria knew her husbadB*a diapoattioii too well not to 
endeavour to aeem interested in what be was pleased either to 
say or to sing, she could not help indulging some female fears 
when she found herself in the howling u^eraess with so small 
an escort, which seemed almost like a movii^ speck on the 
bosom of the plain, and knew, at the same time, they were not" 
so distant from the c^p of Sidadin but what they might be in 
a moment surprised and swept off by an overpowering host of 
his fiery-footed cavalry, should the pagan be feithless enough 
\o embrace an opportunity thus tempting. But when she 
hinted these susptdoos to RiCtufrd, he repelled them with dis¬ 
pleasure and disdain. *^lt were , worse than ingratitude,” he' 
said, ** to dottot the good faith of the generous Soldan.” 

Yet the same doubts and fean recurred more than once, not 
to the timid mind of the Queen alone, but to the firmer and 
more candi4 soul of Edipi Flantagenet, who bad no such 
confidence in the feith of the Moslem as to render her p«-, 
fectly at ease vtfaen so much in «th^ power ; and her surprise 
had been far less than her terror," if the desert around had 
suddenly resounded with the shout of Alla hu! and a hand of 
Arab cavalry had pounce^^ them like vultures on their prey. 
Nor were these suspicions lessened, when, at evening ap> 
proached,"th^ were aware of a single Arab horseman, 
distinguished by his turban and long Imce, hovering on the 
edge ^ a small eminence like a hawk poised in the air, and 
who instantly, on the appearance of the royal retinue, darted ^ 
off with the speed, of the same bird, when it shoots down the 
wind and disappears from the borison. 

** We must be near the station,* taid King Richard; ** and 
yonder cavalier is one of Salad i n*s outposts—^methinks I^mar 
the noise of the Moorish horns and cymbals. Get you into 
otder, my hearts, and form youiaeives around the ladies 
sol^er'like Md firmly.* 

As he apbke^ each kni|^ aquire, end ardier, hastily doted 
in qpon hit appointed ground, and ^ney proceeded in the moat 
cjompect order, whidti made thidr numbert appear ttiU smaller; 
and to say the tmth, though fhete mi|^t be no feir, there wav 
aiudaty as *aa cuiiotity in die attentiQii with wbkh tl|ey 
Usteni^ to M wild bursts of Moorish musici whkb came ever 

^ e 
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and anon more distinctly from the quarter in which 
horseman had been aeen to disappear* 

^ De Vaux spoke in a whisper to die King—** Were it not 
w^ my liege, to send a page to the tpp of that sand-haidt ? 
Or woald it stand with yom pteasuie that 1 pridt forward? 
Methinks, by all .yonder dadi and dan^ if there be no more 
than five hundred men beyond tbe sand^biUa, ^If of the' 
Soldan's retmue most be'^dminmeii and cymbd-toeseit*— 
Shall I spur on ? • * ^ 

The baron had checked his horstr with the bit, and was just 
about to strike him inth the spurs, when the King exclaimed, 
** Not for tbe world. Such a caution wooM eimreiB sutpictoii, 
and could do little td prevent gurpriae, whioh» however| I 
tpjwehend not” •* 

They advanced accordingly m dose and firm order till they 
surmounted the line of low sand-hills, And came in s^ht of the 
appointed station, when a splendid, but at the tame time a 
startling, spectade awaited them. 

The Diamond of the Desert, ao^latdy ,a solitary fountdn, 
distinguished only amid the waite by solitary giWps of palm- 
.trees, was ooif dm centre of an encampment the embroidered 
flags and gilded ornaments of which glittered far*and wide, and 
reflected a thousand ridi nnls a^wt the setting sun. The 
coverings of the huge parilioni were the gayest cologbi, 
scarlet, bright yellow, pale blue, and other gaudy and gleaming 
hues, and tbe tops of their pillam, or tent-poles, were jJecorated 
with golden pomegranates and aii^ silken flags. But, besides 
tl)ese distinguish^ pavilions, there were, what Thomaa^ de 
Vaux considered aa a portentous number of the ordins^ bUck 
^tents of the Araba, being sufficient, as ha conceived,'to 
accommodate, accqrdtng to Che Bastem fashion, a host of five 
thousand men. A number of Arabs and Curds, fully cor¬ 
responding td the extent of die enaunpment, were hastily 
assembling, each lead^ his horse in ms bind, add their 
muster was aoeompsnied by an astonishing slamoor of theis 
noisy instruniesits of marrial music, by whidi, in all ages, tdb 
war&re of the Arabs has been animated 
They soon formed m deep and confined mass of ^fismounted 
eanikry to front of thdr encampment, when at the sigrad of • 
shrin cry, whi^ arose over the dangow of the muriq^ 
each cavalier qmang to his saddle % A dood oiduft, arising «t 
the. moneot m ssaiMeiivre, hid finon Jlidiird and his 
attendants the caQ% palm-ttees, and the dittsnt ridge of 
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mouQtains, ai well as the troops whose sudden movement had 
raised tM cloud, and ascending high over their heads, form^ 
itself into the fantastic forms of writhed pillars, domes, ai^ 
minarets. < Another shrill yell wu heard from the bosom of 
this cloudy tabernacle. It was the signal for the cavidry to 
advance, which they did at full gallop, disposing themselves as 
they came forward, so as to come in at once on the front, 
flanks, and rear, of Richard’s little body-guard, who were thus 
surrounded, and almost choked, by the dense clouds of dus^ 
enveloping them on each side^ through which were seen 
alternately, and lost, the grim forms and wild faces of the 
Saracens, brandishing and tossing their lances in every possible 
direction, with the wildest cries andThalloos, and frequently 
only reining mp their horses when within a spear’s length of the 
Giristians, while those in the rear discharged over the heac^. 
of both parties thick voUeys of arrows. One of these struck 
the litter in which the Queen was seated, who loudly screamed, 
and the red spot was on Richard’s brow in an instant 

**Hal Saint George," he exclaimed, “we must take some 
order with thii infldel scum!" 

But Edith, whose litter was near, thrust her head out, and. 
with her hand holding one of th^ shafts, exclaimed, ** Rojal 
Richard, beware what you dot see, these arrows are head¬ 
less!” 

“ Noble, sensible wench 1" exclaimed Ridurd; “ by Hdaven, 
thou shamest us all by thy readiness of thought andwye.—Be 
not moved, my English hearts," be exclaimed, to his followers, 

*' their arrows have no heads, and their spears,, too,Mack the 
steel points. It is but a wild welcome, after ihtix savage 
fisthion, thou^'h doubtless they would rejoice to see uS^ 
daunted or dmuibed. Ifove onward, slow and steady." 

The htUe phalanx mov^ forward accordini^, accompanied 
on an sides by the Arabs, with the shrinest and "most piercing 
cries, the bcnrmen, meanwhile, dinlaying thmr agility by 
shooting as near the crests of the Qiristisns as was posaihl^ 
srithout actuaBy hitting them, while the hmcert diarged each i 
other with such rude blows of thdr blunt weapons, mat move 
than one of them lost his saddle, and well-nigh his life, in this * 
tonglr sport All tbisr though designed to expre ss welcome, 
bad rather a doubtfel appeanmce in the eyes of the 
Europeans. t » ^ k 

As tiiey bad advanced nearly half-way towards the camm 
Ring Rti^rd and suite foraii^ as it wne, the nadem 
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roand which this tnmultuAry bodf of horsemen howled, 
whoop^ skirmished, and i^lop^ creating a aceiM of 
indescribable confusion, another ihrUl cry was heard, on which 
all these irregulars, who were on the front ani| npon the fiankt 
of the Httle body of Ruropeans, wheeled 0^ and forming 
tbemselTes into a long and deep column, followed with 
comparative order and silence in the rear of Richard’s troop. 
The dost began now to dissipate m dieir front, when there 
advanced to meet them, throi^h that doudy veil, a body of 
^valry of a different and more regular description, completely 
armed with offensive and defensive weapons, and who might 
well have served as a body-guard to the proudest of Eastern, 
monarcha. This splendid troop ^consisted of five hundred 
men, and each horse which ft contained was worth an earl’s 
mnsoDL The riders were Georgian and Circassian slaves in 
\he very prime of life; their helmets and hauberks were 
formed of steel rings, so bright that they shone like silver; 
their vestures were ^ the gayest colours, and some of cloth of 
gold or silver; the sashes were twisted with silk and gold, 
their rich turbans were plumed and jewelled, and their sabres 
^and poniards, V)f Damascene steel, were adorned with gold and 
'gems on hilt aifd scabbard. 

This splendid array advanced to the sound of military music,' 
tod when they met the Christian body, they'opened their files 
to the right and left, md let them enter b^een their raoka 
Richard now assumed the foremost place in his troops aware 
that Saladin himself was approaching. Nor was it long when, 
in the centre^ of his body-guard, surrounded by his domei^ 
officers, and those hideout negroes who guard the Bastem 
jliarem, and whose misshapen forms were rendered yet nfore 
frightfril by the richness of their attire, came the Soldan, with 
the look and manneis of one on whose brow Nature had 
written, This is a kingl In his snow-white turba^ vest;-and 
wide*£astem trowsers, wear&g a sash of scarlet silk, without 
any other omamrat; Saladin might have seemed the plainest 
dressed man in his own guard. But doser iospecdoii dis- 
oemed in hit tniban that inesttmible gem, which was called 
by the pbett, the Sea of Light; thf diamond on which hb 
signet was engraved, and which he wore in a ring, was 
probably wordi all the jewels of the English crown, and 

ssppDue; whidi tenxunated the hilt of his canjiar, was not of 
moth inferior value It should be added, that to protect him 
frcRB the dust, which ki the viciaity of the Dead Sea, leseml^ 
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the finent ariies, or perhaps oalt of Oriental pride, the Soldin 
wore a sort of veil attached to his torban, which partly obscured 
the view of his noble features. He rode a milk-white Aialrii^ 
which bore hi^ At if conscious and ptood of his noble 
burden. * ^ 

^ There was no need of further introduction. The two heroic 
monarchs, for such they both were, threw themselves at once 
horn horseback, and, the troops halting and the music suddenly 
ceasing, they advant^ to'meet each other in profound alenoe, 
an4, after a courteous indination on either side, they embraced 
as ^ethren and equals. The poinp and display upon both 
^ sides attracted no further notice—no one saw aught save 
Richard ’and Saladin, and |hey two ^Midd nothing rat each 
other. The looks with which Richard surveyed Saladm, were, 
however, more intently curious than those which the Solda^ 
fixed upon him; and the Soldan also was ^ first to break 
silence. 

*^'rhe Melech Ric is welcome to Saladin as water to this 
desert! 1 trust he hath no distrust*of this numerous array? 
Excepting the armed slaves of my household, those who 
surround you with eyes of wonder and of welcome, are, .even 
the humblest of them, the privileged nobles of my thousand 
' tribes; for wh^ that crald claim a title to be present, would 
Mmain at home #heo such a prince was to be seen u Richard, 
with the terrors of whose name, even on the,^tands of Vemen, 
the nurse stills her child, and the free Arab subdues bis restive 
steed!** 

And these are all nobles of Araby?* said Rjphard, looking 
around on wild forms with their persons covered with haicks, 
their couDtei^ces swart with tbs sunbeams, their teeth sf 
white ss ivory, their blaek eyes widi fierce and 

preternatural lustre from under the £ade of their turbani, and 
tiheir dress being in general simple, even to mesnness. 

**They claim such rank,** wid Saladifr; **but fhooi^ 
numerous, they are withip^t^ condittoas of dm treaty, and 
bear no urms but the iabie**-«Teii the iron of their lancet, 
it left behind.** * , 

^ fi^,** muttered Pe Vtux in l^li^ 9th^ have left 

theai^ they can be toOn found.'*—A most flourishing 

Feeis, X confess, and would find Westmlnstar Hafi 
aom^hig too narrow for them.** % 

**Huih, I>e Vaux,** mid Rtdaid. **1 eommiiid dmew^ 
HoUe Sa)adini\ he said, ^.tuspicioii and dum^cannot exist 
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on tbe Winn gfonod—Sneit thou^” pcwtiiig to tbn &t^ **t 
too haye bnwfj^t toino champions with me» thoc^lh onoedi 
perhaps, in hrcidi of a|^eemen^ tot l^hteyw «id hur Inatiirec 
am weapons whidi cannot be left behind.” 

The Sokian, tumiof to the tittem, made an obeisanoe ns 
lowly as if looking towaida Me^ and li^issed the sand in 
token of respect « 

**Nay,” said Richard, ** they will not fear a deaer encounter, 
brother; idlt thou not ride towarda (heir Utters, and the 
.curtains win be presently withdrawn?” 

*'That may Allah prohibit!” aaid Saladin, **since not an 
Anb looks on who would not think it ahanie to the noble 
ladies to be seen with Iheir faces nncovered.” 

** Thou ahalt see them, then, in private, my royal brother,” 
answered Richard. 

**To what purpose?” answered Saladin, ihoumiully. **Thy 
last letter was, to the hopes which 1 bad en(;ertainedi Uke 
water to fire; and wheiemre should I again light a flame, 
which may indeed consiine, but cannot cheer me ?—But will 
not my brother pass to^ the tent which hia lervaot hath 
prepaid for him? Ky principal black slave hath taken order 
Tor the reception of the princesses—the officers of my house- 
hold win attend your followers, and ourself will he the 
cbamb^lam of the roya} Rtdiard.” 

Healed the way accorffingly to a ^lendid pavilion, where 
was every thing that royal luxury could devise. De Vanx, 
who was in attendance, then removed the chappe, (ea/a,) or 
long riding-cloak wliidi Richard wore, and he sto^ bdbre 
SaL^n in thfi dose dresa wbidi showed to advantage, the 
strength and symmetry cSf his person, while it bore a ftrong 
^trast to the flowing robes whtcb disguised the diis fipme 
of tbe Rastem monarch. It was Richard’s two-handed sword 
that briefly attracted the attention of the Saracen, a broad 
straight blades the teeinto^ unwieldy length of wbid» ex- 
tenttod wdkugb ftom the moulder to t^ bed of the wdwer. 

**Had I npt,” said Saladin, "teen brand flaming in die 
' front of battle, like that of Axrael, I Imd scarce bdiem that 
human arm omkl bidd it Mij^t l^^equest to see the Hdech 
RIc strike one blow' widi it in pea^ and in pure trial of 
strength?” * 

"IWlUhOT, noble Saladin,” answered Richard; and lookifig 
SriMind Ibr ion|ediiiii to eiercitekm strengtk heaaw 

a sfeod asacA hsld bv ona of dw attoudantik dw hwlng 
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of the same metal, and about an inch and a half in diameter; 
this he placed on a block of wood. 

The anxietf of De Vaux for his master's honour led hisi 
to whisper in English, ** For the blessed Virgin's sake, beware 
what jou attempt, my liege t Yonr foil strength is not as yet 
returned; give no triumph to the infidel" 

" Peace, fool!" said Richard, standing firm on his ground, 
and castii^ a fierce glance around; " thinkest thou that I can 
fail in his preMce?" 

The glittering broadsword, wielded by both his hands, rosd 
aloft to the King's left shoulder, drded round his head, 
descended with the sway of some terrific engine, and the bar 
of iron rolled on the ground in two"pieces, as a woodsman 
would sever a sapling with a hedging-bill 

“By the head of the Prophet, a most wonderful blow!” 
said the Soldan, critically and accurately examining the irofi 
bar which had cut asunder; and the blade of the sword 
was so well tempered as to exhibit not the least token of having 
suffered by the feat it had performed. *He then took the King's 
hand, an^ looking on the rise and muscular strength whidi 
k exhibited, laugh^ as he placed it b^ide hir own, so lank, 
and thin, so inferior in brawn and sinew. 

“ Ay, look well,” said De Vaux in English; “ it will be long 
ere your long jackanape's fingers do such a feat with your fine 
gilded reaping-hook there." 

“Silence, De Vaux,” said Richard; “by Our Lady, be 
understands or guesses tby meaning—be not so broad, I pray 
thee." 

The Soldan, indeed, presently said, “Something I would 
fain attempt—though, wherefore should the weak show thei^ 
inferiority in presence of the strong? Yet, each land hath 
its own exercises, and this may be new to the Melech Ric."— 
$0 saying, he took from the floor a cushion of silk and down, 
and placed k upright on one end. “Can thy weapoo« my 
brothtsr, sever t^ cushion?” he said to King Richard. 

“No, surdy," replied the King; “no sword on earth, were , 
it the Excalibv of King Arthur, can cut that which opposes 
jfko steady resistance to the l^w." 

Mark, then,” said Saladin; and, tucking up the sleeve of 
his gown, showed his arm, thin indeed and spare^thut which 
constant exerdie had hardened into a mass condstiog of 
nought but bone, brawn, and sinew. He undieathed his 
sdmitar, a curred and narrow blade, whidi glittered not like 
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the iwords of the Franks, but waf^ on the contrary, of a dull 
blue colour, marked with ten millions of meandering lines, 
#hid& showed how anxiously the metal had been welded by 
the armourer. Wielding this weapon, apparentiy to inefficient 
when compared to that of Richard, the Soldan stood resting 
his weight upon his left foot, which was sli|;htly advanced; 
he balanced himself a little as if to steady his auit, Aien stepping 
at once forward, drew the scimitar across the c^hion, applying 
the edge so dexterously, and with so little appii^t effort, that 
the cushion seemed rather to fall asunder thab to be divided 
by violence. 

** It is a juggler^s trick,” said De Vaux, darting forward and 
snatching up the portiod of the cushion which had been cut 
oSi as if to assure himself of the reality of the feat; *'there 
i^ gramarye in this.” 

llie Soldan seemed to comprehend him, for he undid the 
sort of veil which he bad hitherto worn, laid it double along 
the edge of his sabre, extended the weapon edgeways in the 
air, and drawing it suddenly through the veil, although it hung 
on the blade entirely loose, severed that also into two parts, 
.which floated *to different sides of the tent, equally displaying 
the extreme temper and sharpness of the weapon, and the 
exquisite dexterity of him who used it. 

“ Now, in good faith, my brother,” said Richard, '* thou art 
even matchless at the trick of the sword, and right perilous 
were it to meet thee! Still, however, I put some faith in 
a downright English blow, and what we cannot do by sleight, 
we eke out by strength. Nevertheless, in truth thou art a» 
expert in inflicting wounds as my sage Hakim in curing them. 
I trust I shall see the learned leech—I have much to thank 
him for, and had brought some small present.” 

As he spoke, Saladin exchanged his turban 4br a Tartar cap. 
He hgd DO sooner done so, than De Vaux opened at dnoe his 
extended mouth and his huge round eyes, and Richard gaxed 
with scaroe less astonishment, while the Soldan spoke in a 
.grave and altered voice—“The sick man, sayeth the poet, 
while be is yet iofinn, knowetb the physician by his step; 
but when be ia recover^ be knowetb not even bis face when 
he looks upon him.” 

“ A mir^e 1—a miracle I ” exclaimed Richard. 

W “ Of Mahounifs working, doubtless,” said Thomas de 
Vaux. 

“That i should Iom my learned Hakim,” siud Richard, 
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" merely by absence of his cap and robe, and that 1 should 
find him again in my royal brother Saladin I " 

"Such is oft the &sbion of the world,” answered theSoldan^ 
" the tattered robe makes not always the dervish.” 

"And it was through thy intercession,” said Richard, "that 
yonder Knight of the Leopard was saved from death, and by 
thy artifice that he revisited my e$ 0 fp in disguise?” 

"Even so,” replied Saladin; “1 was phyndan enough to 
know, that unless the wounds of his blee^g honour were 
stanched, the days of his life must be few. His disguise wad 
more easily penetrated than I had expected from the success 
of my own." 

"An accident,” said King Richard,'(probably alluding to 
the circumstance of his applying his lips to the wound of the 
supposed Nubian,) "let me first know that his skin was 
artificially discoloured; and that hint once taken, detection 
became pasy, for his form and person are not to be forgotten. 

I confidently ex^ct that he will do battle on the morrow.” 

"He is full in preparation, and high in hope,” said the 
Soldan. "I have furnished him with weapons and horse, 
thmking nobly of him from what I have seen under various 
disguises.” 

"Knows he now,” smd Richard, “to whom he lies under 
obligation ? ” 

" He doth,” replied the Saracen.—" I was obliged to confess 
my person when I unfolded my purpose.” 

"And confessed he aught to you?” said the King of 
England. 

"Nothing explicit,” replied the Soldan; "but from much 
that passed between us, 1 conceive his love is too highly 
placed to be happy in its issue.” 

"And thou aiDowest that Us daring and insolent passion 
crossed thine own wishes ? ” said Richa^ « 

"I might guess so mych,”8aid Saladin; "but his passion 
had existed ere my wishes had been formed—and, 1 must now 
sdd, is likely to survive them. 1 cainot, in honour, revenue , 
me for my disappointment on him who had no hand in it 
Or, it this high-born dame loved him better than myself, who 
dm say that she did not justice to a knight of her own refigion, 
who is fidl of nobleness ? ” 

"Yet of too mean lineage to mix with the Uood ^ 
Flantagenet,** said Richard, hi^htily. 

may be your maxima in Frangistan,” lefriied the 
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Soldan. **Oar poets of the Eastern countries say, that a 
valiant camel-driver is worthy to kiss the lip of a fair Qaeeo« 
Hrben a cowaidh prince is not worthy to salute the hem of 
h» garment^But with your permission, nobte brother, I 
must take leave of thee for the present, to recmve the Duke 
of Austria and yonder Kazarene knight, mudi less worthy of 
hospitality, but who muA*«ftet be suitably entreated, not for 
thetr sakes, but for mine own honour—for what saith the sage 
Lokman? * Say not that the food is lost unto thee which is 
'given to the stranger—for if bis body be stren^ened and 
fattened therewith^ not less is thine own worship and good 
name dierished and augmented.’ ” 

The Saracen monaroi departed from King Richard's tenit, 
and having indicated to him, rather with signs than with 
speech, where the^pavDion of the Queen and her attendants 
^as pitched, he went to receive the Marquis of Montseirat and 
his attendants, for whom, with less good-wHl, but with equal 
splendour, the magnificent Soldan provided accommoda¬ 
tions. The most ample refreshments, both in the Oriental, 
and after the European fashion, were spread before the royal 
,and princely*guests of Saladin, each in their own separate 
*pavilion; and so attentive was the Soldan to the habits and 
taste of his visitors, that Grecian slaves were stationed to 
present them with &e goblet, which is the abomination of 
the sect of Mahommed. Ere Richard had fimsbed his meal, 
the ancient Omrah, who had brought the Soldan's letter to die 
Christian camp, entered with a plan of the ceremonial to be 
observed on foe succeeding day of combat. Richard, whc 
knew foe taste of his old acquaintance, invited him to pledge 
him in a flagon of wine of Schiraz; but Abdallah gave mm to 
understand, with a rueful aspe^ that self-denial, in foe present 
drcumstan^ was a matter in which his life was concerned; 
for tlpit Saladin, tolerant in many respects, both observed and 
enforced high penalties foe laws cf foe Prophet * 

"Nay, foea," said Richard, "if be loves not wine, foat 
. lightener of foe^ hooum heart, his conversion is not to be 
hoped for, and ‘foe prediction of foe road priest of £n|pu3di 
goes like chaff down foe wind.” 

The King then addressed himself to settle foe articles of 
combat, which cost a considerable time, as it was necessair 
some pmnts to consult with the opposite parties, as weu 
as wifo tfaeScddan. 

They were at lesgth finally agreed upon, and adjusted fay a 
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protocol in French and in Arabian, which was subscribed by 
Saladin as umpire of the field, and by Richard and Leopold as 
guarantees for the two combatants. As the Omrah took his* 
final leave of King Richard for the evening, De Vaux entered. 

The good knight," he said, ** who is to do battle to-morrow, 
requests to know, whether he may not to-night pay duty to his 
royal godfather ? ” 

" Hast thou seen him, De Vaux ?" said the King, smiling; 
" and didst thou know an ancient acquaintance ? " 

“By our Lady of Lanercost," answered De Vaux, “there^ 
are so many surprises and changes in this land, that my poor 
brain turns. I scarce knew Sir Kenn^ of Scotland, till his 
good hound, that had been for a short while under my care, 
came and fawned on me; and even then I only knew the tyke 
by the depth of his chest, the roundness of his foo^ and hii^ 
manner of baying ; for the poor gaze-hound was painted like 
any Venetian courtezan.” 

“Thou art better skilled in brutes than men, De Vaux,” 
said the King. 

“I will not deny,” said De Vaux, “I have found them 
ofitimes the honester animals. Also, your Grace* is pleased tOi 
term me sometimes a brute myself; besides that I serve the 
Lion, whom all men acknowledge the king of brutes.” 

“By Saint George, there thou brokest thy lance fairly on 
my brow,” said the King. “I have ever said thou hast a 
sort of wit, De Vaux—marry, one must strike thee with a 
sledge-hammer ere it can be made to sparkle. But to the 
present gear—is the good knight well arm<^ and equipped ? ” 

" Fully, my liege, and nobly,” answered De Vaux; “ I know 
the armour well—it is that which the Venetian commissary 
offered your Highness, just ere you became ill, for five 
hundred bezants." 

“ And he hath sold it to the infidel Soldan, I warrant me, 
for a few ducats more, and present payment These Venetians 
would sell the sepulchre itself! ” 

“ The armour will never be borne in a nobler cause,” said 
De Vaux 

“ 'rhanks to the nobleness of the Saracen,” said the King, 
“Sot to the avarice of the Venetians.” 

“ 1 would to God your Grace would be more cautious,” said 
the anxious De Vaux. “Here are we deserted by 1 ^ ofllr 
allies, for points of offbnce given to one or another; we cannot 
hope to prosper upon the land, and we have only to quaird 
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with the amphibioai iepiiblic» to lose the means of retreat 
by sea I” 

^ “I will take care,” said Richard, impatiently; **but school 
me no more. Tell me rather, for it is of interest, hath the 
knight a confessor ? ” 

'*He hath,” answered De Vaux; “the hermit of Engaddi, 
who erst did him that office when preparing for death, attends 
him on the present occasion; the fame of the duel haring 
brought him hither.” 

“’Tis well,” said Richard; “and now for tiie kn^ht's 
request Say to him, RichaM will receive him when the 
d'scharge of his devqp beside the Dialnond of the Desert 
shall have atoned for his fault beside the Mount of Saint 
George; and as thou passest through the camp, let the Queen 
Jcnow I will visit her pavilion; and tell Blondel to meet me 
there.” 

De Vaux departed, and in about an hour afterwards, 
Richard, wrapping his mantle around him, and taking his 
ghittem in his hud, walked in the direction of the Qi^n*s 
pavilion. Several Arabs passed him, but always with averted 
, heads, and looks fixed upon the earth, though he could observe 
that all gazed earnestly after him when he was past This led 
him justly to conjecture that his person was known to them; 
but that either the Sotdan’s commands, or their own Oriental 
politeness, forbade them to seem to notice a sovereign who 
desired to remain incognito. 

When the King readied the parilion of his Queen, he found 
it guarded by those unhappy offidals whom Baitem jealousy 
placet around the zenana. Blondel was walkli^ before the 
idoor, and touched hit rote from time to time, in a manner 
which made the Africans show their ivory teeth, and bear 
burden with their strange gestures and shrill unnatural 
voices. 

“What grt thou after with this herd of black cattle^ 
Blondel?” said the King; “wherefore goest thou not into 
the tent?" * 

“Because my trade can neither spare the bead nor the 
fingers,” said Blondel; “and these honest blackamoois 
thr^ened to cut me joint from joint if I pressed forward.” 

“Well, enter with me,” said the King, “and I will be thy 
Vsfegoard.” 

l%e tfiacks accordingly lowered pikes and swords to King 
Richard, and bent tibeir tjet on the ground, as if unworthy to 
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look upon him. In tho interior of the*'pnvihoii, tbef found 
Thomas de Vaua in attendance on ^ Queen. While 
Bexengaria welcomed Blondel, King Richard spoke for some ’^ 
time secretlj and apart with his £ur kinswoman. 

At length, **Are we*still foes, my fair Edith?” be said in 
a whisper. 

** No, my liege,” said Edith, in a Toice just so low as not 
to kitemipt the music; “ none can bear enmity against King 
Richard, when he deigns to show himself, as he really is, 
generous and noble, as well as ?aliant and honourable.” ^ 
So saying, she extended her hand to him. The King kissed 
k in token of reconcDiation, and then p^pc^ed. 

'* You think, my sweet cousin, that my anger in this matter 
was feigned; but you are deceived. The punishment I 
Inflicted upon this knight was just; for he had betrayed—no^ 
matter for how tempting a bribe, fair cousin—^the trust 
committed to him. But I rejoice, perchance as much as you, 
that to-morrow gives him a chance to win the field, and throw 
back the stain which for a time clung to him upon the actual 
fliief and traitor. Noi—future times may blame Richard 

for impetuous folly; but they shall say, that in rendming, 
judgment, he was just when he should, and merdful when be 
could.” 

”Laud not thyself, cousin King,” said Edith. **Tbey 
may call thy justice cruelty, thy mercy caprice.” 

” And do not thou pride thyself,” said the King, “ as if thy 
knight, who hath not yet buckled on his armour, were un* 
belting it in triumph.—Conrade of Montserrat is held a good 
lance. What if the Scot should lose the day ? ” 

”It is impossible!” said Edith, firmly. “My own eyes, 
saw yonder Conrade tremble and change colour, like a base 
thid*. He is guilty—and the trial by combat is an appeal to 
the justice ot God.—1 triyself, in such a cause, would encounter 
him without fear.” 

“By the mass, I think thou wouldst, wendi,” said the 
King, “and beat him to boot; for there never breathed a , 
truer Plantagenet than thou.” 

”He paus^, and added in a very serious tone, that 
thou continue to remember what is due to thy birtlL” 

“What means that, advice, so seriously given at dui 
moment?” said Edith. “Am I ci such l4;ht nature as 
forget my name-^my condition ? ” 

“ I will speak jflamljr, £<Btli,” aasweied die King, “ and as 
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to A frknd—What wSB tbii knight be to fou» should he come 
off victor from yonder ffsts ? ” 

k “To mt” SAid B^th, blushing deep with shAine and 
displeasurei—** Whet om he be to me more than an honoured 
knight, worthy of sudi grace as Queen Berengaria might confer 
on him, had he selected her for his ladyi instead of a more un- 
worthy dioice? The meanest knight may devote himsdf to 
the servicd' of an empress, but the glory of Ydt choice,” she said 
proudly, **mu8t be bis reward.” 

Yet he hath served and suffered much for you,” said the 
King. 

**I have paid his services with honour and applause, and 
his sufferings with teaft,” answered Edith. '* Had be desired 
other rewaM, he would have done wisely to have bestowed 
his affections withm his own degree.” 

w **You would not then wear the bloody night-gear for his 
sake ? ” said King Richard. 

**No more,” answered Edith, *'than I would have required 
him to expose his life by an action, in which there was more 
madness than honour.” 

** MaidenSi talk ever thus,” said the King; ** but when the 

* favoured lover presses his suit, she says, with a sigh, her stars 
had decreed otherwise.” 

“Your Grace has now, for the second dme, threatened me 
with, the influence of my horoscope,” Edith replied, with 
dignity. “ Trust me, my Uege, whatever be the power of the 
stars, your poor kinswoman will never wed eifoer infidel, or 
obscure adventurer.—Permit me, that I listen to the musk of 
Blondel, for the tone of your royal admonitions is scarce so 
grateful to the ear.” 

* The conclusion of the evening offered nothing worthy of 
notice. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

Hnrd 3r« the ^ afbatth bniy, 

Lmw» i» Imk«, »ad bone to borect 

Goat. 

• 

It had been agreed, on account of the heat of the dimate, 
that die judicial combat, which was the cause of the mesent 
assemblage of various natfons at the Diamond of the Deseri^ 
fbould take place at one hour after sunrise. The wkk lis^ 
whidi had been constructed under the inspection of tbs 
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Knight of the Leopard, enclosed a space of hard sand, which 
was one hundred and twenty yards long by forty in width. 
They extended in length from north to south, so as to give^ 
both parties the equal advantage of the rising sun. Saladin^s 
royal seat was erected on the western side of the enclosure, 
just in the centre, where the combatants were expected to 
meet in mid encounter. Opposed to this was a gdlery with 
closed casements, so contrived that the ladies, for whose 
accommodation it was erected, might see the fight without 
being themselves exposed to view. At either extremity of' 
the lists was a barrier which could be opened or shut at 
pleasure. Thrones had been also erected, but the Archduke, 
perceiving that his was lower than Kii% Richard’s, refused to 
occupy it; and Cceur de Lion, who would have submitted to 
much ere any formality should have interfered with the combat 
readily agreed that the sponsors, as they were called, should 
remain on horseback during the fight At one extremity of 
the lists were placed the followers of Richard, and opposed 
to them were those who accompanied the defender, Conrade. 
Around the throne destined for the Soldan, were ranged his 
splendid Georgian Guards, and the rest of the enclosure was ^ 
occupied by Christian and Mahommedan spectators. 

Long before daybreak, the lists were surrounded by even 
a larger number of Saracens than Richard had seen on the 
preceding evening. When the first ray of the sun’s glorious 
orb arose above the desert, the sonorous call, *' To prayer, to 
prayer 1” was poured forth by the Soldan himself, and 
answered by others, whose rank and zeal entitled them to 
act as muezzins. It was a striking spectacle to see them all 
sink to earth, for the purpose of repeating their devotions,^ 
with their faces turned to Mecca. But when they arose from 
the ground, the sun’s rays, now strengthening fast, seemed to 
oon&m the Lord of Gilsland’s conjecture of the night before. 
They were fl.ished back from many a spear-head, for the point¬ 
less lances of the preceding day were certainly no longer such. 
De Vaiix pointed it out to his master, who answered with 
impatience, that he had perfect confidence in the good faith 
ofithe Soldan; but if De. Vaux was afraid of his bulky body, 
he might retire. 

Soon after this the noise of timbrels was heard, at the sound 
of vd)icb the whole Saracen cavaliers threw themselves frona 
thmr horses, and prostrated themselves, as if for a secona 
morning prayer. This was to give an opportunity to die 
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Queen, with Edith and her attendants, to pass from the 
^pavilion to the gallery intended for them. Fifty guards dT 
Saladin’s seraglio escorted them, with naked sabres, whose 
orders were, to cut to pieces whomsoever, were he prince or 
peasant, should venture to ^aze on the ladies as they passed, 
or even presume to raise 1iis head until the cessation of the 
music should make all men aware that they were lodged in 
their gallery, not to be gazed on by the curious eye. 

This superstitious observance of Oriental reverence to the 
fair sex, called forth from Queen Berengaria some criticisms 
very unfavourable to Saladin and his country. But their den, 
as the royal fair calletk it, being securely closed and guarded 
by their sable attendants, she was under the necessity of 
contenting herself with seeing, and laying aside for the present 
^^e still more exquisite pleasure of being seen. 

Meantime the sponsors of both campions went, as was 
their duty, to see that they were duly armed, and prepared 
for combat The Archduke of Austria was in no hurry to 
perform this part of the ceremony, having bad rather an 
unusually severe debauch upon wine of Schiraz the preceding 
^evening. But the Grand Master of the Temple, more deeply 
concerned in the event of the combat, was early before the 
tent of Conrade of Montserrat. To his great surprise, the 
attendants refused him admittance. 

** f)o you not know me, ye knaves?*’ said the Grand 
Master, in great anger. 

**We do, most valiant and reverend," answered Conrade’s 
squire; “ but even you may not at present enter—the Marqpiis 
is about to confess himself." 

« “Confess himself!" exclaimed the Templar, in a tone 
where alarm mingled with surprise and scorn; “ and to whom, 
I pray thee ? ” 

“ My master bid me be secret," said the squire; on which 
die Grand Master pushed past him, and entered the tent 
almost by force. 

The Marquis of Montserrat was kneeling at the feet of the 
hermit of Engaddi, and in the act of beginning his confession. 

** What means this, Marquis ? ” said the Grand Master; “ up, 
for shame; or, if you must needs confess, am not I here 7" 

“ 1 have confessed to you too often already,” replied Conrade, 
iHth a pale cheek and a faltering voice. “ For God’s sake, 
Gnmd Master, begone, and let me unfold my conscience to 
this holy man." 
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** Id what is be holier than 1 am? ” said the Grand Master. 

Hermit, prophet, madman—say^^if thou darest, in what thoo^ 
excellest me ? ” 

“ Bold and bad man,** replied the hermit, know that I am 
like the latticed window, and'the dt^e light passes through to 
avail others, though, alas t it helpetn not me. Thou art like 
the iron stanchions, which neither recmve light themselves, nor 
qommunicate it to any one." 

** Prate not to me, but depart from this tent,” siud the Grandt 
Master ; ** the Marquis shall not confess this morning, unless 
it be to me, for 1 part not from his side.” 

** Is thin your pleasure?” said the hs.mit to Conrade; **for 
think not I will obey that proud man, if you contmue to desire 
my assistance.” 

** Alas) ” said Conrade, irresolutely, “ what would you hav9 
me say ?—Farewell for a while—we will speak anon.” 

**Oh, procrastination!” exclaimed the hermit, “thou art a 
soul-murderer 1—Unhappy man, farewell—not for a while, but 
until we shall both meet—no matter where.—And for thee,” 
he added, turning to the Grand Master, “TaKifiii.s!” 

“ Tremble,” replied the Templar, contemptuously; “ I cannot 
if 1 would” 

The hermit heard not his answer, having left the tent 

“ Come! to this gear hastily,” said the Gmd Master, “^ince 
thou wilt needs go through the foolery.—Hark thee; I tnmk I 
know most of thy frailties by heart, so we may omit the detail, 
which may be somewhat a long one, and begin with the absolu¬ 
tion. W^t signifies counting the spots of dirt that we are 
about to wash from our han^?” 

“Knowing what thou art thyself,” saud Conrade, “it il 
blasphemous to speak ol pardoning another." 

“That is not according to the canon. Lord Marquis,” said 
the Templar; “thou art more scnipdous than orthodox. 
The absolution of dre wicked priest is as effectual as if he 
were himself a saint—otherwise, God help the poor penitent I 
What wounded man enquires whether die surgm duU tents * 
biagasbes have dean hands or no ?—Come, shall we to this toy?” 

^ “ No,” said Conrade, “ 1 will rather die ooconfessed than 
mock the sacrament” « 

“Come, noble. Marquis,” said die Templar, “ rouse up your 
courage, and speak not thus. In an ho^s time diou shaft 
stand victorious.in the hats, or confisss thee in thy helmet like 
a valiant knight” 
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Gnmd Master t** ansirered Cooradef **a!1 autguis ill 
for thia affiur. The strange discoTery by the instinct of a dog 
—^die revival of this Scottish knight, who comes into the lists 
like a spectre—aQ betokens eviL” 

**Pshaw!” said the Templar, **I have seen thee bend thy 
lance boldly agaunst him in sport, and with equal chance of 
success—^think thou art Imt in a tournament, and who bean him , 
better in the tilt-yard than thou ?—Come, squires and aimouren,' 
your master must be accoutred for the field” 

The attendants entered accordingly, and began to arm the 
Marquis. 

** What morning is without ? " said Conrade. 

** The sun rises dimly,” answered a squire. 

“ Thou teest, Grand Master,” said Conrade, ” nought smiles 
on us.” 

^ **Thoa wilt fight the more coolly, my son,” answered the 
Templar; “thaidc Heaven, that hath tempered the sun of 
Palestine to siut thine occasion." 

Thus jested the Grand Master; but his jests had lost their 
influence on the harassed mind of the Maquis, and, notwidi- 
standing hit attempts to seem gay, lus gloom communicated 
itself to the Templar. 

**Thi8 craven,” he thought, "will lose the day in pure fiunt- 
ness and cowardice of heart, which he calls tender conscience. 
1, whom visions afid auguries shake not—^who am firm in my 
purpose as the living rode-—I should have fought the combat 
my^. Would to God the Scot may strike him dead on the 
spot; it were next best to his winning the victory. But, come 
what will, ha must have no other confessor than myself; our 
sins are too much in common, and he might confess my diare 
with his own.” 

While these thoughts pas^ through his mind, he continued 
to the Marquis m arming, but it was in silence. 

The hour at length arrived, the trumpets sounded, the 
knights rode into the Usts arm^ at aU pomts, and mounted 
fike men who were to do battlefor a kingdom*! honour. They 
wore their visors up, and riding around the lists three time^ 
showed themselves to the spectators. Both were goodly 
persons, and both bad noble countenances. But tbm wai 
an air of manly confidence on the brow of the Scot—ratfianev 
, of hope^ whii^ amounted even to cheerfulness, whiles aitboti^ 
pride and effort had recalled much of Conrade*! natural ooitfigeb 
tfacne lowered sriil on bii brow a cloud of ominous despondenoe. 
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Even his steed seemed to tread less lightly and blithely to the 
trumpet-sound than the noble Arab which was bestrode by Sir 
Kenneth; and the spruck-sprecher shook his head while he^ 
observed, that while the challenger rode around the lists in the 
course of the sun—that is, from right to left—the defender 
made the same circuit widdirsins —that is, from left to right— 
which is in most countries held ominous. 

A temporary altar was erected just beneath the gallery 
occupied by the Queen, and beside it stood the hermit in the 
dress of his order, as a Carmelite friar. Other churchmen were ' 
also present. To this altar the challenger and defender were 
successively brought forward, conduct^ by their respective 
sponsors. Dismounting before it, each* knight avouched the 
justice of his cause by a solemn oath on the Evangelists, and 
prayed that his success might be according to the truth or 
falsehood of what he then swore. Th^ also made oath, that* 
they came to do battle in knightly guise, and with the usual 
weapons, disclaiming the use of spells, charms, or magical 
devices, to incline victory to their side. The challenger 
pronounced his vow with a firm and manly voice, and a 
bold and cheerful countenance. When the ceremony was 
finished, the Scottish knight looked at the gallery, and bent * 
bis head to the earth, as if in honour of those invisible beauties 


which were enclosed within; then, loaded with armour as he 
was, sprung to the saddle without the use Of the stirrup, «nd 
made his courser carry him in a succession of caracoles to his 
station at the eastern extremity of the lists. Conrade also 
presented himself before the altar with boldness enough; but 
^ voice, as he took the oath, sounded hollow, as if drowned 
in his helmet The lips with which he appealed to Heaven to ^ 
adjudge victory to the just quarrel, grew white as they uttered 
the impious mockery. As he tura^ to remount his horse, the 
Grand Master approached him closer, as if to rectify somedting 
about the sitting of his gorget, and whispered, *' Coward and 
fooll recall thy senses, and do me this battle bravely, else, 
by Heaven, shouldst thou escape him, thou escapest not 
aw/" 


The savage tone in wjhich this was whispered, perhaps 
coiSkpleted the confusion of the Marquisas nerves, for he 
stumbled as he made to horse; and though be recovered his 
feet, sprung to the saddle with his usual agility, and displayed,^ 
his address in horsemanship as he assumed his positton 
opposite to the challengei/s, yet the accident did oat escape 
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those who were on the watch for omens, which might predict 
the fate of the day. 

r The priests, after a solemn prayer, that God would show the 
rightful quarrel, departed from the lists. The trumpets of the 
challenger then rung a flourish, and a herald’at-arms pro¬ 
claimed at the eastern end of the lists—" Here stands a good 
knight, Sir Kenneth of Scotland, champion for the royal King 
Richard of England, who accuseth Conrade, Marquis of 
Montserrat, of foul treason and dishonour done to the said 
^ King,” 

When the words Kenneth of Scotland announced the name 
and character of the champion, hitherto scarce generally known, 
a loud and cheerful acclaim burst from the followers of King 
Richard, and hardly, notwithstanding repeated commands of 
silence, suflered the reply of the defendant to be heard. He, 
^of course, avouched his innocence, and offered his body foi 
battle. The esquires of the combatants now approached, and 
delivered to each his shield and lance, assisting to hang the 
former around his neck, that his two hands might remain free, 
one for the management of the bridle, the other to direct the 
lance. • 

* The shield of the Scot displayed his old hearing, the leopard, 
but with the addition of a collar and broken chain, in allusion 
to his late captivity. The shield of the Marquis bore, in refer- 
enoe to his title, a serrated and rocky mountain. Each shook 
his lance aloft, as if to ascertain the weight and toughness of 
the unwieldy weapon, and then laid it in the rest. The 
sponsors, heralds, and squires now retired to the barriers, and 
the combatants sat opposite to each other, face to face, with 
, couched lance and closed vizor, the human form so completely 
' enclosed, that they looked more like statues of molten iron, 
than beings of flesh and blood. The silence of suspense was 
now general—men breathed thicker, and their very souls 
seenaed seated in their eyes, while not a sound was to be heard 
save the snorting and pawing of the good steeds, who, sensible 
of what was alMut to* happen, were impatient to dash into 
career. They stood thus for perhaps three minutes, when, at 
a signal given by the Soldan, an hqndred instruments rent the 
air with &ir brazen damoun, and each champion striking his 
horse with the spurs, tnd sladcing the rein, the horses started 
into ftdl gallop, ^e knights met in mid space with a shock 
like a thunderbolt The victory was not in doubt*--^, not 
one moment Conrade, indeed, showed himself a practised 
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urarrior; for he st^k hi# antagonist knightly in the midst 
of his shie}d» bearing his lance so straight a^ trse, that it 
shivered into splinters from the steel spear-head up to tfa» 
very gauntlet , The horse of Sir Kennetl| recced two or 
three yards and fell on his haunches, but the rider easily 
raised him with hand and rein. But for Conrade, there was 
no recovery. Sir Kenneth’s lance had pierced through the 
shield, through a plated corslet of Milan st^ through a 
itcretf or coat of linked mail, worn beneath the oofslet, had 
wounded him defep in the bosom, and borne him from bis^ 
saddle, leaving the truncheon of the lance fixed in the wound. 
The sponsors, heralds, and Saladin himself, descending from 
his throne, crowded around the woUbded man; while Sir 
Kenneth, who had drawn his sword ere yet he discovered 
his anti^onist was totally helpless, now commanded him to 
avow htf guilt The helmet was hastily unclosed, and dief 
wounded man, gazing wildly on the skies, replied, **What 
would you more ?—God hatfakdecided justly—l am guilty; but 
there are worse traitors in the camp than 1.—In pity to my 
soul, let me have a confessor I ” 

He revived as he uttered these words. • 

The talisman—the powerful remedy, royal brother! ” said \ 
King Richard to Saladin. 

“ The traitor,” answered the Soldan, ** is more fit to be dragged 
from the lists to the gallows by the heels, than to profit by its 
virtues; and some such fate is in his look,” he added, after 
gazing fixedly upon the wounded man, ** for though his wound 
may be cure^ yet Azrael's seal is on the wretch’s, brow.” 

“ nevertheless,” said Richard, I pray you do for him what 
you may, that he may at least have time for confession. Slay^ 
not sotU and body I To him one half-hour of time may be' 
worth more, by ten thousand-fpld, than the life of the oldest 
patriarch.” 

” My royal brother's wish shsil be obeyed,” said Saladifi.— 

** Slaves, b!»r this wounded num to our tent” 

**Do not so,” said the Templar, who bad hitherto stood 
gloomily looking on in silence. **The royal Duke of Austria 
and myself will not permit this UQhapfW Christian prince to be 
d^veied over to the Saracens, that they may try their spells 
upon him. We are his sponsors, and denumd that he be 
aMigned to our care.” ^ 

That is, you refuse the certain means offered to recom 
him?” said lUchald. 



“ Kot 10 ,** Slid the Grand Master, recollecting himseUl ** If 
the Soldin naeth lawtul medidoea, he may attend the patient 
in my tent" 

** Do 80 ,1 pray thee, good brother,” said Richard to Saladin, 
'* though the penhission be ungradously yielded.—But now to 
a more glorious wofk.<->BouDd, trumpeta—shout, Eogland’-^in 
honour of England's champion! ” 

Drum, darioo, trumpet, and cymbal, rung forth at once, and 
the deep and regular shout which for ages has been the English 
r acclamation, sounded amidst the shrill and irregular yells of the 
Arabs, like the diapason of the organ amid the howling of a 
storm. There was silence at length. 

’ ** Brave Knight of She Leopard,” resumed Coeur de Lion, 
"thou hast shown that the Ethiopian 0 uif change his skin, and 
the leop^ his spots, though clerks quote Scripture for the 
impossibility. Yet I have more to say to you when I have 
conducted you to the presence of the ladies, the best judges, 
and best rewarders, of deeds of cjhivalry.” ^ 

The Knight of the Leopard bowed assent 

" And thou, princely Saladin, wilt also attend them. 1 pro> 
mise thee our Queen will not think herself welcome, if she 
lacks the opportunity to thank her royal host for her most 
princely re<^tioD.” 

Saladin bent hip head gracefully, but declined the invita¬ 
tion. 

" I must attend the wounded man,” he sud. “ The leech 
leaves not his patient more than the champion the lists, even if 
be be sumiponed to a bower like those of Paradise. And 
further, royal Richiud, know that the blood of the East flows 
not so temperately in the presence of beauty, as that of your 
land. What saith the Book itself? * Her eye » as the e^e 
of the sword of the Prophet, who shall look upon it?* He 
that would not be burnt avoidetb to tread on hot emb ^; wise 
men spr^ not the flax before a bickerbg^ torch. He, saith 
the sage, who hath foifmted a treasure, doth not wisely to tum 
back hu bead to gaze at it” 

Richard, it may be beUeved, respected the motives of 
delicacy wbsdi flowed from manners to diflerent from hit own, 
and urged his request no Aifther. * 

"At noon,” said the Soldan,as he departed, "I trust ye will 
all accept a oollattoo under the bladt camd-sl^ tent of a chief 
of Curdueka” 

The same invitadon was drculated among the Christuui% 



comprehending aU those of sufficient importance to be admitted 
to sit at a feast made for princes. 

** Hark I ** said Richard, “ the timbrels announce that oapy 
Queen and her attendants are leaving their gallery; and see, 
the turbans sink on the ground, as if struck down by a destroy¬ 
ing angel All lie prostrate, as if the glance of an Arab’s eye 
could sully the lustre of a lady’s cheek t Come, we will to the 
pavilion, and lead our conqueror thither in triumph.—How I 
pity that noble Soldan, who knows but of love as it is known 
to those of inferior nature!" ^ 

Blondel tuned his harp to its boldest measure, to welcome 
the introduction of the victor into the pavilion of Queen 
Berengaria. He entered, supported t*n either side by his 
sponsors, Richard and Thomas Longsword, and knelt gracefully 
down before the Queen, though more than half the homage 
was silently render^ to Edith, who sat on her right hand. ^ 
“Unarm him, my mistresses,” said the King, whose delight 
was in the ei^ecution of such chivalrous usages—“ Let Beauty 
honour Chivalry! Undo his spurs, Berengaria; Queen though 
thou be, thou owest him what marks of favour thou canst give. 
Unlace his helmet, Edith—by this hand thou shalt, wert thou 
the proudest Plantagenet of the line, and he the poorest kmght 
on earth!" 

Both ladies obeyed the royal commands,—Berengaria with 
bustling assiduity, as anxious to gratify her husband’s humeur, 
and Edith blushing and growing pale alternately, as slowly and 
awkwardly she undid, with Longsword’s assistance, the fasten¬ 
ings which secured the helmet to the gorget 
“ And what expect you from beneath this iron shell?” said 
Richard, as the removal of the casque gave to view the noble 
countenance of Sir Kenneth, his face glowing with recent exer¬ 
tion, and not less so with present emotion. “ What think ye 
of him, gallants and beauties?” said Richard. “Doth he 
resemble an Ethiopian slave, or doth he present the face of an 
obscure and nameless adventurer ? No, by my good sword t— 
Here terminate his various disguises. • He ^th knelt down 
before you unknown save by his worth; he arises, equally dis¬ 
tinguished by birth and by fortune The adventurous knight, 
Kenneth, arises David, Earl of Huntingdon, Prince Royal of 
Scotland! *' 

There was a general exclamadon of surprise, and Edith 
dropped from her hand the helmet which she had just received. 
“ Ve$, my masters,” said the King, “ it is even so. Ye know 
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how Scotland deceived us when she proposed to send this 
valiant Earl, with a bold company of her best and noblOst, to 
rs aid our arms in this conquest of Palestine, but failed to com^ 
ply with her engagements. This noble youth, under whom the 
Scottish Crusaders were to have been arrayed, thought foul 
scorn that his arm should be withheld from the holy warfare, 
and joined us at Sicily with a small train of devoted and faith¬ 
ful attendants, which was augmented by many of his country¬ 
men to whom the rank of their leader was unknown. The 
'^confidants of the royal prince had all, saving one old follower, 
fallen by death, when his secret, but too well kept, had nearly 
occasioned my cutting off, in a Scottish adventurer, one of the 
noblest hopes of Euroj^—Why did you not mention your rank, 
noble Huntingdon, when endangered by my hasty and passion¬ 
ate senten<^ ?—War it that you thought Richard capable of 
Abusing the advantage 1 possessed over the heir of a King 
whom I have so often found hostile ? 

** I did you not that injustice, royal Richard,” answered the 
Earl of Huntingdon; **but my pride brooked not that I 
should avow myself Prince of Gotland in order to save my 
life, endangered for default of loyalty. And, moreover, I had 
‘'made my vow to preserve my rank unknown till the Crusade 
should be accompfished; nor did I mention it save in 
mortist and under the seal of confession, to yonder reverend 
hermit” 

** It was the knowledge of that secret, then, which made the 
good man so urgent with me to recall my severe sentence?” 
said Richard. "Well did he say, tha^ had this good knight 
fallen by my mandate, 1 should have wished the deed undone 
though it had cost me a limb.—A limb!—I should have 
wished it undone had it cost me my life—since the world 
would have said that Richard had abused the condition in 
which the heir of Scotland had placed himself, 'by bis 
confidence in his generosity,” 

*'Yet, may we know of your Grace by what strange and 
happy dianct this riddle'was at length read?” said the Queen 
Berengaria. 

** Letters were brought to us from. England,” said the King, 
" in which we learnt, amona other unpleasant news, that the 
King of Scotland bad seized upon three of our nobles, when 
» a pilgrim^e to Saint Ninian, and alleged as a cause, that 
nis heir, being suppos^ to be fighting in the ranks of the 
Teutonic Knights, against die heathen of Bomssia, was, in 
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fact, io our camp, and in our power; and, therefore, William 
proposed to hold these nobles as bosses for hit safety. iThis 
pve me the first light on the real rank of the Knight of di# 
Leopard, and my suspicions were confirmed by pe Vaux, who, 
on his return fiom Ascalon, brought back with him the Earl of 
Huntingdon’s sole attendant, a thick-soulled slave, who had 
gone thirty miles to unfold to De Vaux a secret be should 
have told to me.” 

'*01d Strauchan must be excused,” said the Lord of 
Gilsland. ** He knew from experience that my heart is some^ 
what softer than if I wrote myself Plant^enet.” 

*’Thy heart soft? thou commodity of old iron—and 
Cumberland flint, that thou art i ” exchflmed the King. *' It is 
we Plantagenets who boast soft and feding hearts, Edith,” 
turning to his cousin, with an expression which cdled the 
blood into her cheek—"Give me thy hand, my fair cousihf 
and, Prince of Scotland, thine.” 

"Forbear, my lord,” said Edith, hanging back, and en¬ 
deavouring to hide her confusion, under an attempt to rally 
her royal kinsman’s credulity. “ Remember you not that my 
hand was to be the signal of converting^ to the Christian faitK 
the Saracen and Arab, Saladin and all ms turbaned host? ” 

" Ay, but the wind of prophecy hath chopped ab 9 ut, and sits 
now in another comer,” replied Richard. 

"Mock not, lest your bonds be made strong,” said the 
hermit, stepping forward. " The heavenly host write nothing 
but truth in their brilliant records; it is man’s eyes which are 
too weak to read their characters aright. Know, that when 
Saladin and Kenneth of Scotland slept in my grotto, I read in 
the stars that thmw rested under my roof a prince, the natural 
foe of Richard, with whom the fate of Edith Plaotagenet wal 
to be united. Could 1 doubt that this mutt he the Soldan, 
whose rank was well known to me, as he ofteu virited m]|r cdl 
to converse on the revolutions of the heavenly bodies ?—^Again, 
the lights of the firmament proclaimed that this Prince, the 
husbsj^ of Edith Plaotagenet, should’be a Christian; and I— 
weak and wild interpreter i—argued thence the conversion of^ 
the noble Saladin, whose good qualities seemed often to incline 
him towards the l^tt^ faith. The sense of my weakness hath 
humbled me to the dust, but in the dust I have found 
comfort! I have not read aright the fide of otber9<-^who can 
assure me but that I may have miscakulated miote ownf 
God will not have us break into his oouncfl-houae^ or spy out 
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his bidden mystoies. We must wait his time with watchii^ 
90 S prayer, with fear and with hope. I came hither the stern 
i leer—the proud proidmt--6ktUe^ as 1 thou^t, to instruct 
princes, a^ prod even with supematonu powers, but 
burdened with a weight wlucfa I de^ed no shouldera but 
mine could have borne. But my bands have been broken! 
I go hence humble in mine ipiorance, penit^t, and not 
ho^ess.*^ 

^ With these words he withdrew from the assembly; and it is 
Recorded, diat from that period his frensy fits seldom occuned, 
and his penances were of a milder character, and accompanied 
with better hopes of the future. So mn^ is there of self* 
opinion, even m insafiity, that the conviction of hia having 
entertained and ex^uess^ an unfounded' prediction with so 
much vdiemence seemed to operate like lots of blood on the 
^frumin frame, to modify and lower the fever of the brain. 

It ia needless to follow into further particulars the con¬ 
ferences at the royal tent, or to enquire whether David, £arl of 
Huntingdon, was as mute in the prince of Edith Plantagenet, 
as when he was bound to act under the character of an obscure 


nameless adventurer. It may be well believed that he 
'there expressed, with suitable earnestness, the passion to which 
he had so often before found it difficult to give words. 

The hour of noon now ^proacbed, and Saladin waited to 
receive the |Hrinces of Christendom in a tent which, but for its 
large size, differed little from that of the ordinary shelter of the 
oommcMQ Curdman, or Arab; yet, beneath its ample and sable 
covering was prepared a banquet after the most gorgeous 
tashion of the EaaC extended upon oaipets of the rich^ smffs. 
with cushions laid for the gumts. But we cannot stop to 
lieicribe the doth of gold and ^ver—the superb embroidery 
in Arabesque—the shawls of Cashmere—and the muahns of 
India, whi^ were here unfolded in all their splendour^ far less 
to fell the different sweetmeat^ ragouts edged with rice 
ooloured in various manners, with afi the nther niceties 6i 
Eastern cookery. Lambs roasted whole, and game and 
* pouhiy drened in pUaut, were piled in veamhi of gold, and 
silver, and porodain, ai^ mlrnmixied with huge mazers of 
sherbet^ cooled in mow and ice from the caverns’ of Mount 
U^Ajanoo. A magnificent pile of cushions at the head of the 


^^^oet, seemed prepared for the master of the feast, and such 
mgmtaties as be mii^t call to share that place of distmction, 
while firom the roof of the tent in all quarters^ but over thsi 
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seat of eminence in particular, waved many a banner and 
pennon, the trophies of battles won, and kingdoms overthrown, 
fiut amongst and above them all, a long lance displayed » 
shroud, the banner of Death, with this impressive inscription— 
**SALADm, Kino or Kings—Saladin, Victor or Victors 
—Saladin must die/’ Amid these preparations, the slaves 
who had arranged the refreshments stood with drooped heads 
and folded arms, mute and motionless as monumental statuary, 
or as automata, which waited the touch of the artist to put them 
in motion. f 

Expecting the approach of his princely guests, the Soldan, 
imbued, as most were, with the superstitions of his time, 
paused over a horoscope and corresp^ding scroll, which had 
been sent to him by the hermit of Engaddi when he departed 
from the camp. 

“ Strange and mysterious science,** he muttered to himselfl 
'‘which, pretending to draw the curtain of futurity, misleads 
those whom it seems to guide, and darkens the scene which it 
pretends to illuminate I Who would not have said that 1 was 
that enemy most dangerous to Richard, whose enmity was to 
be ended by muriage with his kinswoman? ^Yet it now 
.appears that a union Ixtwixt this gallant Earl and the lady wilP 
bring about friendship betwixt Richard and Scotland, an 
enemy more dangerous than I, as a wild-cat in a chamb^ is 
more to be dreaded than a lion in a distant desert—But then,** 
he continued to mutter to himself, “the combination intimat^ 
that this husband was to be Christian.—“Christian?” he 
repeated, after a pause,—“That gave the insane fanatic star¬ 
gazer hopes that I might renounce my faith I but me, the 
faithful follower of our Prophet, me it should have uodeceiv^l 
Lie there, mysterious scroll,” he added, thrusting it under thd^ 
pile of cushions; “ strange are thy bodements, and Catal, since 
even when true in themselve^ they work upon % those who 
attempt to decipher their meaning, aU the effects of falselfbod. 
—How now I what means this intrusion ?” 

He spoke to the dwarf Nectabanus, who rushed into the 
tent fearfully agitated, with each strai^e and disproportioned 
feature wrench^ by horror into still more extravagant ugliness, 
-*>his mouth open, his eyes staring, his hands, with their 
shrivelled and deformed fingers, wildly expanded. 

** \^at now ? ” said the Soldim, sts^y. 

“ Ax/*" groaned out the dwarl ** 

“ Ha! sayesl thou ? ” answered Saladin. 
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** Aecipt kocf'^ replied the panic-strudc crtaturet lucon* 
sdous, perhaps, that be repeated the same words as before. 

\ ** Hence, 1 am in no vem for foolery,'^ said the Emperor. 

“ Nor am 1 further fool,” said the dwarf, **than to make my 
folly help out my wits to earn my bread, poor helpless wretch I 
—Hear, hear me, great Soldao i ” 

“Nay, if thou hast actual wrong to complain of,” said 
Saladin, *' fool or wise, thou art entitled to the ear of a King. 
Retire hither with me;’' and be led him into the inner 
ifent 

Whatever their conference related to, it was soon broken off 
by the fanfare of the trumpets, announcing the arrival of the 
various Christian princfls, whom Saladin welcomed to his tent 
with a royal courtesy well becoming their rank and his own; 
but chiefly, he saluted the young Earl of Huntingdon, and 
generously congratulated him upon prospects, which seemed 
to have interfe^ with and overclouded those which he had 
himself entertained. 

“ But think dot,” said the Soldan, “ thou noble youth, that 
the Prince of Scotland is more welcome to Saladin, than was 
Kenneth to the soliti^ Ilderim when they met in the desert, 
vr the distressed Ethiop to the Hakim Adonbec. A brave and 
generous disposition kke thine hath a value independent of 
condition and birth, as the cool draught, which I here proffer 
theef is as delicious fh>m an earthen vessel as from a goblet of 
gold.” 

The Earl of Huntmgdon made a suitable reply, gratefully 
acknowledging the various important services he had receivei^ 
from the generous Soldan; but when he had pledged Saladin 
in the bowl of sherbet, which the Soldan had proffered to him, 
^e could not help remarking with a smile, *’ The brave cavalier, 
Ilderim, knew not of the formation of ice, but the munificent 
Soldan cools his sherbet with snow.” 

“Wouldst thou have an Arab or a Curdman as wise as a 
Hakim ? ” said the Soldan. “ He who does on a disguise must 
make the sentiments of his heart and the learning of his head 
accord with the dress which he assumes. I desired to see bow 
a brave and single-hearted cgvalier.of Frangistan would eon- 
duct himself in debate with such a chief as I then seemed; 
and 1 questioned the truth of a well-known fact, to know by 
rhat aiguments thou wouldst support thy assertion.” 

While they were speaking, the Archduke of Austria, who 
stood a little apart, was struck with the mention of iced sherbet^ 
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and took with pleasure and some bluntness the deep goblet, as 
the Eajrl of Huntingdon was about to replace it 
** Most delicious 1 ** he exclaimed, after a deep draught, whtck 
the heat of the weather, and the feverishness following the de¬ 
bauch of the precedina day, had rendered doubly acceptable. 


He sighed as he handed the cup to the Grand Master of the 
Templars. Saladin made a sign to the dwarf, who advanced 
and pronounced, with a harsh voice, the words hoc! 

The Templar started, like a steed who sees a lion under a bush 
beside the pathway; yet instantly recovered, and to hide^ 

g erhaps, his confusion, raised the goblet to his lips—but those 
ps never touched that goblet's rim. The sabre of Saladin left 
its sheath as lightning leaves the clodh. It was waved in the 
air,—and the head of the Grand Master rolled to the extremity* 
of the tent, while the trunk remained for a second standing, 
with the goblet still clmched in its grasp, then fdl, the luium 
mingling with the blood that spurted from the veina^ 

T^ere was a general exclamation of trea^n, and Austria, 
nearest to whom Saladin stood with the bloody sabre in bis 
hand, started back as if apprehensive that his turn was to come 
next. Richard and others laid band on their swords. 

** Fear nothing, noble Austria,” said Saladin, as composedly 
as if nothing had happened, ** nor you, royal England, bt wroth 
at what you have seen. Not for his manifold treasons;—not 
for the attempt Which, aa may be vouched by his own squire, 
he instigated against King Richard's life;—not that be pursued 
the Prince of Scotland and myself in the desert, leduci^ us to 
save our lives by the speed of our horses;—not that he had 
stirred up the Maronites to attack ua upon this vary occasion, 
badl not brought up unexpectedly so many Arabs as rendered 
the scheme abortive;—not for any or all oif these Crimea doa 
he now lie there, although each were deserving such a doom; 
—but because, scarce hahT-an-hour ere he poUutra our presence 
aa the simoom empoisons the atmosphere, he poniarded bis 
comrade and accomplice, Conrade of Montserrat, lest he 
should confess the infrunoui plots in whidi they had botlx 
been engaged.** ^ 

'^Howl Coniade murdered?—And by the Grand Master, 
Mt sponsor and most intunate friend \ f exclaimed Richard. 
"Noble Soldai^ I would not doubt thee; yet thii must be 
proved, otherwise-" 

** There stands the evidenoe,* said Saladin, pointiiig to tbs 
« Mole U.~DeathefGnBd Matter of the TeHMsa* 
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terrified dwaxi ** Allah, who sendi the flre*fly to illuminate 
ihe ni^t feaaon, can discover secret aimes by the most con- 
' lemptmle means.” 

The Soldao proceeded to tell the dwarfs story, whidh 
amounted to thk.—In his foolish curiosity, or, as he partly 
confess^ with some thoughts of pilfering, Nectabanus had 
strayed into the tent of Conrade, which had been deserted by 
his attendants, some of whom had left the encampment to carry 
^e news of his defeat to his brother, and others were availing 
themselves of the means which Saladin had supplied for rev^ 
ling. The wounded man slept under the influence of Saladin’s 
wonderful talisman, s^that the dwarf had opportunity to pry 
about at pleasure, untif he was frightened into concealment by 
the sound of a heavy step. He skulked behind a curtain, yet 
^uld see the morions, and hear the words, of the Grand 
Master, who entered, and carefully secured the covering of the 
pavilion behind him. His victim started from sleep, and it 
would i^pear that he instantly suspected the purpose of his 
old associate, for it was in a tone of alarm that he demanded 
wherefore he disturbed him ? 

7 “1 come* to confess and to absolve thee,” answered the 
Grand Master. 

Of their (uither speech the terrified dwarf remembered little, 
save^ that Conmde implored the Grand Muter not to break a 
wounded reed, and t^t the Templar strucK him to the heart 
with a Turkish dagger, with the words Aat/e >b}^words which 
long afterwards haunted the terrified imagination of the coo* 
cealed witness. 

** I verified the tale,” said Saladin, by cauung the body to 
,be examined; and I made this unhappy being, whom Allah 
bath made the discoverer of the crimes repeat in your 
own presence the words which the murderer spoke; tpd you 
your^ves saw the effect which they produced upon his 
conscience” 

The Soldan paused, and the King of England broke 
k silence;— 

** If this be true as I doubt not, we have witnessed a grea# 
act of justice, thou^ it hove a diflexent aspect But wherefore 
in this presence? wherefore with foine own hand?” 

^ dengned otherwise" i«d Saladio; ** but had 1 not 

fastened his do<^ it had bora altogether averted, since if 1 
had permitted him to faate of my cop, as he was about to de 
hotr could t wiriioot hiciirriog the brand of inhospitality, have 
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done him to death as he deserved? Had he mardered 
father, and aflterwards partaken of my food and my bowl, not ^ 
hair of his head could have been injured by me. But enough 
of him—let his carcass and his memory be removed from 
amongst us.” 

The body was carried away, and the marks of the slaughter 
obliterated or concealed with such ready dexterity, as showed 
that the case was not altogether so uncommon as to paralyse 
the assistants and officers of Saladin's household. y 

But the Christian princes felt that the scene which they had 
beheld weighed heavily on their spirits, and although, at the 
courteous invitation of the Soldan, they assumed their seats at 
the banquet, yet it was with the silence of doubt and amaze' 
ment The spirits of Richard alone surmounted all cause for 
suspicion or embarrassment. Yet he, too, seemed to rumina^i, 
on some proposition, as if he were desirous of making it in the 
most insinuating and acceptable manner which was possible. 
At length he drank off a large bowl of wine, and, addressing 
the Soldan, desired to know whether it was not true that he 
had honoured the Earl of Huntingdon with a |>ersonal en> 
counter. | 

Saladin answered with a smile, that he had proved his horse 
and his weapons with the heir of Scotland, as cavaliers are wont 
to do with each other when they meet in the desert,^and 
modestly added, that though the combat was not entirely de< 
cisive, he had not, on his part, much reason to pride himself 
on the event The Scot, on the other hand, disclaimed 
the attributed superiority, and wished to assign it to the 
Soldan. 

" Enough of honour thou hast had in the encounter,” said# 
Richard, and I envy thee more for that, than for the smiles 
of Edith Plantagenet though one of them might reward a 
Moody day's work.—But what say you, noble princes; ss it 
fitting that such a royal ring of chivalry should break up with¬ 
out something being done for future times to speak of? What 
is the overthrow and death of a traitor, to such a fair garland i 
ibf honour as is here assembled, and which ought not to part 
without witnessing something more worthy of their regard? 
How say you, princely Soldan—What if we two should now, 
and before this fiur company, decide the long-contended 
question for this land of Palestine, and end at once these 
tedious wars? Yonder are the lists ready, nor can Paynimrie 
ever hope a better cham{H 0 D than thou. 1, unless worthier 
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offen, win lay down my gaantlet in behalf of Chrutendom, 
and, in all lore and honour, we will do mortal battle for the 
I possession of Jenisalem.” 

^There was a deep pause for the Soldan's answer. HU dxeek 
and brow coloured highly, and it was the opinion of many 
present, that he hesitat^ whether he should accept the 
challenge. At length he said, ** Fighting for the Holy City 
against those whom we regard as idolatos, and worshippers of 
stocks and stones, and graven images, 1 might conhde that 
"^llah would stren^hen my arm; or u I feU beneath the sword 
of the Melech Ric, I could not pass to Paradise by a more 
glorious death. But Allah has already given Jerusalem to the 
true believers, and it wdte a tempting the God of the Prophet 
to peril, upon my own personal strength and skill, that which 
1 hold securely by the superiority of my forces.* 

** If not for Jerusalem, then,* said Richard, in the tone of 
one who would entreat a favour of an intimate friend,yet for 
the love of honour, let us run at least three courses with 
grinded lances.* 

“ Even this,” said Saladin, half smiling at Cceur de Lion’s 
affectionate earnestness for the combat, “even thU 1 may not 
awfully do. The master places the shepherd over the flock, 
not for the shepherd’s own sake, but for the sake of the sheep. 
Haul I a son to hold the sceptre when 1 fell, I might have had 
the liberty, as I have the will, to brave this bold encounter; 
but your own Scripture sayeth, that when the herdsman U 
smitten, the sheep are scattered* 

“ Thou hast had all the fortune,* said Richard, turning to 
the Earl of Huntingdon with a sigh. “I wi}uld have given 
the best year in my life for .that one half-hour beside the 
Priaraond of the Desert 1” 

The chivalrous extravagance of Richard awakened the 
spirits of the assembly, and when at length the^ arose to 
depaft, Saladin advan(^ and took Coeur de Lion by the 
band 

|k “Noble King of Eoghmd,* be said, “we now part, never 
w meet again. Hiat your league is dissolved, no more to be 
reunited, and that your native /orces jot fu too few to enable 
you to prosecute your entorprise, it as well known to me as to 
jvourself. 1 may not yield you up that Jerusalem which yoo 
^much desire to hold It is to us, as to you, a Holy 
Sut whatever other termi Richard ^maods of Saladin, mB 
be as willingly yielded as yonder fountain yields its walert. Ay, 
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and the iime should be as frankly afforded by Saladii^ i 
Richard stood in the desert with but two aiders in his 
train!'' 


The next day saw Richard’s return to his own campi and in 
a short space afterwards, the young Earl of Huntingdon was 
espoused by Edith Plantagenet Soldan sent, as a nuptial 
present on this occasion, the celebrated Talisman ; but though 
many cures were wrought by means of it in E^pe, non^ 
equalled in success and celebrity those which the Soldai 
achieved. It is still in existence, having been bequeathed by 
the Earl of Huntingdon to a brave knight of S^tland, Sii 
Simon of the Lee, in whose ancient and highly honourec 
family it is still preserved;^ and although diarmed stone: 
have been dismissed from the modem Pharmacopoeia, it' 
virtues are still applied to for stopping blood, and in cases 
canine madness. 

Our story closes here, as the terms on which Richard 
relinquished his conquests are to be found in every history 
of the period. 


Note III,—The Lee Penny, 
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Note!. p. 79.->SiR Thomas Mititoh or Giulakb 

He WM a historical hero, faithfully attached, as b here exprened, is 
iCing Richard, and b noticed with dbUnedon in the romance mentioned 
n the Introdocdon. At theibeginning of the romance, mention b made of 
\ toeraament, hi which the kin^ retumi three times with a (redi mlt of 
tfmom, whidi acted aa a dbgtiiae; and at each appeaiance some knight 
•i great prowess had a ibwn enooonter with him. When Ridiard returiutd 
vdt* second time, the foUosnng b Mr. Ellb’s acooiint of hb prooeediim;— 
** He now mounted a twy horse, saittmed a suit of armour pmn ted tea, and 
s helmet, the crest of which wsa a red hound, srith a long tail which 
ieadied to the earth; an emblem intended to conv ey hk indigiuidon 
agsinst the heathen hounds udw defiled the Holy Land, and his determina- 
tioD to attempt theb destmctirm. Having snffidendy ngnalbed himself in 
^ new dbgub^ he rode into the ranks for the pnrpM of sdecdng a more 
if^fnnidable advenary; and delirering hb i^iear to hb sqtdre, took hb 
mace, and assaulted Sb Thomas de Mutton, a kab^ whose prowess was 
deservedly held in the highest estimation. Sir Inomas, apparmady not 
at sJI disordered hf a blow whidi would have felled a common adversary, 
calmly, advised him to go and amuse himself dsewhere; but Richard, 
having aimed at him a second and more violent stroke, by wMdb Ms 
Mmet was nearly crashed, he returned it with such vigour tl^t the fcbm 
lost hb stirrups, and, recovering himself with some diflSnlty, rode off win 
alt speed Into tl^ forest**— Ellis*! SpuimmSf pp. 193, 19^ 

Note IL p. 310 .—Death or GaANxa Mastxk or thr Trmplau 

^ The manner of the death of the supposed Grand Master of the Tempkn 
was taken from the real tra|^y cnaked by Saladin upon the person of 
Arnold or Regnudd de Chattlk^ Tbb person, a scddicr «/i had 

seiteda casUeoo the vem of die desert, firom whence he made plunderlim 
uccuTsiotts, and insulted and abused the pilgrims udso were on diefr 
iourney te Mecca. It was chiefiy on hb account that Sabdtn deelarad 
|var Mbut Guy de Lus^gnan, the last Larin Idng of rile Holy Inod. 
mht Chtbrisn SBooarch sras defeated bjr Sabdin with the kwi oi tldr^ 
cfaoaaaad men, and havii^ been made pnaoner, with QiatiUcm and oChen| 
was conducted befose the'Sekdan. The vktmr prewnted lo his eshannsd 
captive a mo of neibet, cooled In snow. Lusboaii, having dcadt, was 
^abmit to bana the cop to Chatillon, when the Soidan intern^ ** Your 
Smoiiy* he said, **aw nyal prisoner, b saoed, hot the ttp of Sahdis 
fntot not be profimed cy a bhqilManoea robber and rttfisn.** So mLybuL 
he ribw the captive kai^t fay a blew of his scbsUar.^-Sac GiBtOin 
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Notes 


Note III. p. 314 .—Tmb Lib Psnnt 

Since the last sheet of this volume of the present edition was printed oi^, 
a kind friend has transmitted the following curious document, by which It 
would appear that the alleged virtues of me Lee Pennv had at cfne time 
given uneasiness to our Presbyterian brethren of Qydesoale. 


(Copy) 


Kitract from the Assemblie Books at Glasgow, anent the Lee Penny stone. 

Apitd G/asgaWt 21 cf Octoifer.^ ^ 


Synod. Sbss. a. 


Quhilk day, ainongest the referries of the^rethren of the Ministry of 
Lanark, it was proponed to the Synod that Gavin Hamilton of Raploch 
had pursueit an Complaint before them against Sir Tames Lockhart of 
Lee, anent the supersDtious using of an Stone, set in silver, for the curinf 1 
of deseased Castle, the said &vin affirmed could not lx lawfully 
and that they had deferrit to give ony dedsionne thairin till the advice of 
the Assemblie might be bad concerning the same. The Assemblie having 
inquirit of the manner of using thereof, and particularly understood, be 
esamination of the said Laird of Lee and otherwise, that the custom 
.( enly to cast the stone in some water, and ^vc the deseasit Cuttle 
thereof to drink, and that the same is done without u^lng any wordi^ 
sudh as (Tharmers and Sorcerein use in thair nnlawfiill practices; atfj| 
considering that in nature thair are many things seen to work strange 
effects, whereof no human wit can give a reason, it having pleast Gm 
to give to stones and herbs a speciall vertue for healing of many infirmities 
in man and beast, advises the Brethren to surcease thair jM-ocess, as ^herein 
they perceive no ground of Offence, and admonishes the said Laird of Lee, 
bt tile using of the said stone, to take bek) that it be usit hereafter with 
the least scandle that possibly maybe. Extract out of the Bodes of the 
Assemblie holden st Glasgow, and subscribed at thair command 

M. Robert Young, Clerk to the 
Assemblie at Glasgow. 

i 

1 Tb< year ts uaforttuiatelr ftvaa; b«t ths Sir Lackbwt ommti b 

wetraet was bon ia 1396, aaid dta4 la 
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Abacus, mystic wand of offict. 
Aboutrn, alH > ut . » 

Alan, wolfgnyhound. 

Arblast, crossbotv. 

^^RAKL, Angel of Death. 

Baaren-hautsrs, bear flayers. 
Bagnio, bcUhing-houst^ brothel. 
Bezant, byz^nt, a gold coin of 
^ Bytanium, worth about gs. j 
sterling. 

Bicebring, tremulous. 

Bode, message. 

Bolt, arrow of a crossbotv. 
Brrwis, broth. 

Buroonit, an ancient helmet 
with small vitor^ first used in 
Burgundy. 


t Devoir, duty^ act of civiHiy^ 
j respect. 

’ Dial-stone, sun-dial. 

Doit, a Dutch coin^ worth 
about half a farthing. 
Donative, gift, present. 
Dromond, dromedary, ship 
' of the largest site. 

Dudgeon - dagger, small 
dagger. 

El Hadgt, The pilgrim, 

El Hakim, The physician. 
Errant knight, a knight who 
sets out in searchof adventures 
for the display of his skilly 
prowess, and generosity. 
Esquires, skield or armour 
bearers in attendance on a 
knight. 


Ca’, call. 

Cait 4 FVS, mean despicabk 
\ fellows. 

Caracoled, leapt sideways. 
IgKRTSS, certainly, in truth. 
luHAPPE, military watch-cloak. ^ 
Charsgites, religious enthusi- 
asts. 

^^^partment, separated por- 
*^^ibtion of an apartment, 
CffTARDt, hea^. 


Febrifuge, a medicine to allay 
fever. 

YosL-nkVi, forbade, interdicted. 
Fytte, part, section. 

Gab, retail incredible stories, 
Gear, property, possession. 
Genista, broom. 

Gnew, gnawed. 

Gorget, piece of armour to 
defend the neck. 
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Gracrcup, the toast drunk 
after grace at the conclusion 
of a feast. 

Gramaryb, witchery^ deviPs 
work. 

Guerdon, reward. 

Hadoi, pilgrim^ one who has 
made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 

Hakim, physician. 

Hauberk, shirt of mail com¬ 
posed of steel rings inter¬ 
woven. 

Hem, them. 

Horr-NARR, Court fool 

Houri, hkeck-eyed beautiful 

d girl a nymph of paradise. 

Javeun, a kind of spear^ fioe 
and a half feet long. 

Kkbla, the direction of the 
Moslem temple at Mecca^ 
toward tohide the faithful 
turn when at prayer. 

Khirkhah, the tom robe of\ 
the Dervishes. ! 

Kyrib Eucison, Lord have 
mercy/ 

Lanck * KNBCHTS, spearmtn^ 
lancers. 

Largesse, gifts of money 
rudely exacted from a 
stranger. 

L4UDS, the earliest hour of 
printer among the reUgioms 
orders. 

Lsbch, p/fyssdaa. 

Lbubs, war<ries of the Ma- 
homsuedans. 

LnOBlf AN, fasthfiil follower. 


Lingua franca, the language 
of the Mediterranean eomis^ 
being a corrupt form^^* 
Italian. 

praise^ renown. 

Lough, leaked . 

Maratkdi, a copper am of 
SpeUn., worth rather leu than 
a farthing sterling. / 

Marabout, a religious devotee 
and fanatic^ much givm to 
sorcgeS:* of North Africa. 

Minaret, lofty Mahommedan 
mospte-turrettfrom which the 
people art summoned A 
prayer. j 

Minnb-singers, German mim 
strels of the itth and tgtk 
centuries. ! 

Mortier, velvet-riding-cap o 
a knight when far renuxot, 
from action, 1 

Nierenstein, Rhenish wine of 
Nierstein^ in Hesse-Deuna 
stadt. 

Oo, one. 

Orvibtan, antidote for poisots.^ 

Palfrey, small hone suttabl 
for a lady; ilso one fm 
state occasions. j 

Partis, divide. 

Paybssb, buckler of umam 
siu covered with stalflakkkh 

Yucsstk genista, the boom 
plant. 

Provost, Scottish laayor^ 
ckkf magistrate. 

Rhenish, Rhine wine. 
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oucuM, peaa bi iimVA i Tolpack, asifiMan 

! lamb*s W0olt 


ULARY, 0Mier vestment ef\ 
';^$0 Homan CathoUc ekrgy 
^idating at Mass, 
IldjRXT, coat ^ Unbed mail 
pHtfom under th: eorsUt. 
MOLAGLlO, Turkish harem, 
InuiAHS, a ofntimptwms cor- 
,, fuption of Sirs, 
loilPrE, sweet. 

^UCH - SPRBCHER, Speech- 
'tnaher. ■* 

fiKART VIS, black fau. 

»WST A STOUND, perspired for 
Ir an hour. 

SWiLKE, such UJU. 


easify - provoked \ 


by the 

Tartars, 

Touenby, toumamesa, 
TROUVBims,>0eI!r and mssiitrsit 
akin to t^ Troubadours of 
the Middle Ages. 


Venerib, woodcraft^ or the 
^ks of the chasOt so ionbor- 
}ant during the Middle Ages. 


Weal, good^ welfare, 
WlDDERSlNS, fi^ left to right. 

Woodcraft p . Venbrie. 
Wrest, key for tuning th>. 
harp. 


:hiness, 

PUFURS, darefooted zealots \ 

\^ho followed the Crusaders i Zbchjn, a Turkish mn^ worth 
the Moly La^, ' about 51. bd, sterling. 









